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The Rasa Doctrine and the Concept of Suggestion in 
Hindu Aesthetics 

By 

P. S. Naidu, 

{Annamalai University) 

I 

The Rasa doctrine is still a sealed book to thinkers of the present 
day. Samskritists who have so far attempted to analyse the doctrine 
approached the problem without proper psychological training, and 
so their efforts have been fruitless. And psychologists who are eminently 
fitted, by their training and research experience, to tackle baffling prob¬ 
lems in aesthetics have not turned their attention to the study of Rasa 
either through disinclination, or through lack of the necessary linguistic 
equipment. This state of affairs is lamentable. I shall, therefore, indi¬ 
cate very briefly in this part of the paper the lines along which a fruit¬ 
ful approach may be made to the ancient Hindu aesthetic doctrine of 
Rasa. 

That the Rasa theory rests upon a very carefully conceived psycho¬ 
logical foundation goes without saying. The propounders of ‘ Rasa ’ had 
deep and clear insist into the nature of the human mind, its structure 
and-function, and also into its mysterious ways. Not only our ancient 
aesthetic thinkers but also metaphysicians, religious teachers and politi¬ 
cal theorists had intutive insight into the psychology df the human mind. 
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I have attempted to show in a recent^ paper how the Gita teaching is 
based on sound psychological principles very similar to those formulated 
by the most advanced school of psychology in the West. The Upam- 
shads, the Darsanas, and the various Sastras and Fura^as contain a mass 
of psychological data which will amply repay the labour of scientific 
research. The information culled from these sources should be criti¬ 
cally treated anil reduced to a system. The results of the little systematic 
work that was done by the ancients are lost to us mainly through the 
fault of our scholars. In the field of aesthetics, successive generations of 
scholars came to be preoccupied with literary criticism, rhetoric and 
poetics, and lost touch with the vital psychological foundatioi^ of the 
subjects of their study and research. And modern students of literary 
criticism, being utter strangers to psychology, tend to distort the founda¬ 
tions of the ancient doctrine in order to establish startlingly novel con¬ 
clusions of their own. The effect of this state of affairs is that a recon¬ 
struction of the original psychological foundations of the aesthetic doc¬ 
trine has become exceedingly difficult, and demands an unusually 
strenuous effort of creative imagination. 

That the present is an exceptionally favourable moment for the task 
we have set to ourselves is indicated by a significant event in the history 
of European Psychology. The cult of intellectualism, which reigned 
supreme over all departments of knowledge in the West, dominated over 
psychology too, and for a long time associationism was the universally 
accepted principle of explanation. But association psychology or mosaic 
psychology, with its over-emphasis on the cognitive aspect of the mind, 
is incapable of dealing with feelings and emotions. And a psychologist 
of the last century would have failed utterly had he attempted to deal 
with our Rasa doctrine, for Rasa is all feeling and emotion. The year 
1908 witnessed a great revolution in western psychology, as great as the 
Copemican or the Einsteinian revolution in mathematical physics. 
William McDougall published in that year his epoch making work on 
* Social Psychology. ’ The book is, in fact, a treatise on general psycho¬ 
logy dealing with the fundamental structure of the human mind, and it 
reveals the utter futility and barrenness of the systems of psychology 
that were then in existence. The founder and leader of the new school, 
known as the Hormic or Purposivistic school, developed, within three 
decades the hormic doctrine to a fairly high degree of perfection. And 
.at his death, about eighteen months ago, the great man left to die cultured 
world in general, and to the world of psychology in particular, an im¬ 
perishable and priceless legacy in the shape of a system of psychology 

1. Naidu, P. S. ‘Tb*! Horme in Purposivistic Psychology and Karma in The 
Gita>-A comparative study’ this journal, vol. vi, 1937. 
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which alone is capable of dealiiig with the active and feeling side of human 
nature. McDougall published many voluminous works, and among these. 
we may single out three books for special mention, Social Psychology, 
An Outline of Psychology and The Energies of Man. These contain the 
various aspects of the hormic theory which I propose to employ for giving 
a psychological orientation to the Rasa doctrine. 

Unlike the behaviouristic, mechanistic or materialistic school of 
psychology, the hormic or purposivistic school assumes the existence of 
mind. (This proposition may sound exceedingly naive to our ears, but 
in the West it is still the subject of great controversy). Unlike the 
metaphysician the hormic psychologist takes a definitely scientific atti¬ 
tude towards mind. Mind is real in the sense in which the election is 
real to the physicist, and the gene to the biologist. This mind has a 
structure, the elements of which are inherited. We are now familiar 
with the biological (and in particular with the Mendelian) laws of here¬ 
dity so far as the body of the organism is concerned. Laws almost identi¬ 
cal with these are believed to be operative in the mental realm too. It 
may be mentioned, in passing, that McDougall is a dualist, animist and 
inter-actionist in his views on psycho-physical problems. He believes 
that in the present state of knowledge mental energy and physical energy 
should be conceived as two different but mutually interacting forces. 

The inherited mental structure reveals, on a careful analysis, cer¬ 
tain fixed and universal elementals common to all the members of a 
given species. Comparative psychology is pressed into our service here, 
and yields a very rich result. The behaviourist also makes use of the 
knowledge drawn from the realm of animal life, but the credit of putting 
that knowledge to good purpose in the field of human psychology goes 
to the hormic psychologist. The inherited elements of structure have 
been called instincts. They are according to ‘ The Enegies of Man, ’ Mc- 
Dougairs latest work on general psychology, about twenty in number— 
food seeking, disgust, sex, fear, curiosity, protectivity, gregariousness, 
self-assertion, submission, anger, appeal, construction, acquisitiveness, 
laughter, comfort and rest seeking (or sleep), and a “group of very sim¬ 
ple propensities serving bodily needs, such as coughing, sneezing, breath¬ 
ing and evacuation. (The term instinct was used by McDougall in his 
earlier work, but as it became the storm centre of fierce controversy he 
replaced it by the less ambiguous expression ‘ propensity ’ in his later 
works). ‘.there is no room for doubt that such inborn propen¬ 

sities are the very foimdations of all our mental life, that they provide 
the driving forces, the hormic energies, manifested in all our activities 
from the simplest to the most complex.’ In an oft quoted passage the 
great leader of the hormic school says, * We may say, then, that directly 
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or indirectly the instincts are the prime movers of all hiiman activity; 
by the conative or impulse force of some instinct (or of some habit 
derived from an instinct), every train of thought, however cold and 
pfl.agmn1psfi it may seem is borne along towards its end, and every bodily 
activity is initiated and svistained. The instinctive impulses determine 
the ends of all activities and supply the driving power by which all men¬ 
tal activities are sustained; and all the complex intellectual apparatus of 
the most highly developed mind is but a means towards these ends, is 
but the instriunent by which these impulses seek their satisfaction, while 
pleasure and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice of the 
means.” 

‘Take away these instinctive dispositions with their powerful im¬ 
pulses, and the organism would become incapable of activity of any kind; 
'it would lie inert and motionless like a wonderful clockwork whose 
main-spring had been removed or a steam-engine whose fires had been 
drawn. These impulses are the mental forces that maintain and ^ape 
all the life of individuals and societies, and in them we are confronted 
with the central mystery of life and mind and will.'^ 

At first sight the hormic view of the native endowment of the human 
mind and the Rasa view may appear to be identical, but there is a pro¬ 
found difference between the two. To the hormic psychologist the struc¬ 
ture of the mind, as he conceives it, is essentially a conceptual hypothesis. 
In the physical and biological sciences the so called laws, theories and 
even some of the facts are merely mental constructs or empirical genera¬ 
lisations, based no doubt on experimental data, but yet partaking of the 
nature of working hypothesis, pragmatically true for the present, but 
subject to revision when new facts come to li^t. ‘ The structure of the 
mind ’ says McDougall ‘ is a conceptual system that we have to build up 
by inference . . . . ’ To the Hindu aesthetic thinker, on the other hand, 
the rasa view of the mind, with its metaphysical background embodied 
in the concept of Vasana, is an a’priori and speculative principle from 
which deductions have to be made for explaining our concrete experi¬ 
ence. This difference between the empirical and the a’prioristic atti¬ 
tudes of contemporary Western psychology and ancient Hindu aesthetics 
should be constantly kept in view, for, my chief aim is to reconstruct 
the rasa doctrine on scientific foundations. 

The elements of the umate mental structure, then, are the various 
propensities, and these propensities have been investigated exhaustively 
by comparative psychology. The results of these scientific investigations 
may be summed up as follows: 

Elach instinctual element (or fyropensity to use the revised termino¬ 
logy) reveals three aspects in its structural as well as f unctio nal side . 
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It is excited by certain ‘ objected and when so excited gives rise to a 
specific mental state called an emotion. The final result of the excitation 
is a course of action which, from the biological point of view, may be 
said to be beneficial to the organism, and from the psychological, as 
yielding satisfaction to the individual concerned. The three aspects may 
be called the cognitive, the affective and the conative aspects of the 
‘instinct’ or ‘propensity’. Taking the ‘fear’ propensity as an example, it 
has been experimentally demonstrated that three fundamental excitants 
of ‘fear’ in the mind of the child are, sudden loud rasping noise, sudden 
loss of support and physical pain. These excitants generate the emotion 
of fear, and the child cries out. In the case of the adult, the ‘objects* or 
‘excitants* of fear may be many and varied due to the process of con¬ 
ditioning. Experience has taught the adult to be afraid of many things 
and persons. But whatever the excitant, whatever the effects of 
conditioning on the cognitive aspect of the native structure of the pro¬ 
pensity, the emotion generated is identical with the primitive unalloyed 
fear of the cave man. The emotion finally results in the course of 
action appropriate to the structure, namely, flight from the ‘ object * of 
fear. In the adult, the process of conditioning modifies the last or the 
conative aspect too. One man may run away from the ‘ object,* while 
another may stand up to it and make it run away. So, the only cons¬ 
tant element, the element which may be used for identification, is the 
central or the emotional element in the instinctual structure of mind. 

Taking the central or emotional part, we find that each emotion has 
its own characteristic expression composed of muscular movements and 
glandular discharges, for the most part under the control of the auto¬ 
nomic system. In fear, there is pallor of the face, dryness of the mouth, 
horripillation, perspiration, trembling, loss of speech, crouching, fixed 
gaze, increase in the activity of the adrenal gland, discharge of the 
stored up glycogen by the liver into the blood stream, rushing up of 
extra energy to the muscles of the leg, hand and jaw, cessation of diges¬ 
tive processes, etc. All these movements dovetail snugly into the final 
activity of the organism. We may represent the facts mentioned so 
far in the diagram on the next page. 

All the innate mental elements listed above have the same struc¬ 
ture as that of ‘fear.* Certain modifications, however, set in as the 
result of experience. The human mind is not a static thing. It is 
a Uving, growing, developing, dynamic entity. The mental structure 
which the baby inherits undergoes considerable modifications as he 
grows up and gathers experience. Just as chemical elements get orga¬ 
nised into molecules, molecules into living cells, and these into living 
organisms, so the propensities get organised into sentiments, concrete 
and abstract, and the sentiments into a scale of values with a dominant 
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or master sentiment.* Let us consider the sentiment of ‘hatred’! 
Hatred, when it is directed towards a person, is a concrete sentiment. 
It is composed of three elementary propensities, fear, anger and dis¬ 
gust, which are organised round a person. When two or more elemen¬ 
tary propensities enter into union to generate a sentiment we should 
investigate the changes that take place in the three aspects of their 
structure, the cognitive, the emotional and the conative aspects. This 
problem which I have dealt with in detail in a recent paper,3 has a special 
bearing on aesthetic theory, yet it has been relegated to a subordinate 
place by McDougall, and completely neglected by our aesthetic thinkers. 

The method of tripartite analysis which has been so successful and 
useful in the lower level of elementary propensities, should be applied 
to sentiments too. In hatred as a concrete sentiment we notice that 
on the cognitive side the three different fields of his behaviour get 
merged into his whole personality, and that the man as such, or even 
the thought of the man, now serves as the excitant of the complex senti¬ 
ment of ‘hatred.’ With regard to the central affective or emotional 
side there is a perfect blend of the three elementary emotions into the 


2. This analogy should not be pushed too far. An injudicious use of it will 
lead us back to .the discarded faculty psychology. 

3. Naidu, P. S., ‘.A Reconstruction of the Homtic Theory of Sentiments.’ 
A.U.J., vol. viii, 1939. 
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ff PT^ titnpnt. of ‘hatred.’ And on the conative side, once again we find 
a close organisation. Our action is a blend of activities appropriate 
to disgust, anger and fear. It would conduce to clear thinking if we 
could secure different sets of terms to denote the three aspects of 
the instinctual structure and of the sentimentative structure respec¬ 
tively. At present, the lack of such clearly differentiated terminology 
is responsible for a good deal of confusion in aesthetic theory. 

The evolution of mental structure does not stop at the level of 
concrete sentiments. It proceeds to higher levels of abstract sentunents 
where the centres of organisation are ideas instead of objects and per¬ 
sons. Love, loyalty, patriotism, justice, etc., are thus generated in 
the mind of the cultured persons. These sentiments, both concrete and 
abstract, are arranged according to a regularly graded descending 
scale of values with some supreme sentiment at the top of the scale. 
For the Westerner at the present stage of culture, the self regarding 
sentiment is the master sentiment, while for us The Brahman-regarding 
sentiment has been from time inunemorial, and should continue to be 
the master sentiment. We should allow no other sentiment, to displace 
it from its high eminence. 

When a person succeeds in building up a permanent scale of values, 
wherein each sentiment has its own fixed place, with the same dominant 
sentiment always occupying the top place, then he or she has achieved 
real culture, and real character. As with individuals so with nations. 
Nationeil culture is merely the way in which the national mind is orga¬ 
nised. And as culture must express itself in cultural ‘objects’ such 
as poetry, music, painting, architecture, etc., it is possible for us to re¬ 
construct the foundations of national culture throu^ an analysis of 
these objects. But these considerations will lead us away from our 
main theme. And we must now turn to the psychological foundations 
of Rasa.^ 


n 

In this, the second part of the paper, I shall attempt to give a 
psychological orientation to the rasa theory. Utter confusion faces 
us when we take a glimpse of the rasa doctrine, for we discover at 
once that the rasa elements belong to different levels of mental organi¬ 
sation or culture. Bhayanaka, bibhatsa, adbhuta and raudra belong 
to the primitive emotional level of mental structure; hasya and karu^a 
and vlra to the higher sentimental level, while Spigara is very near 
the top of the scale of sentiment values. But the source of confusion 
is deeper stiU. Dr. De, in speaking of the treatment of the rasa 


4. Vide my papers in the A.U.J., 1938 and Prabhuddha Bharata, 1938 & 39. 
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doctrine in the Natya Sastra points out that Bharata’s doctrine is tan- 

talisingly simple, . ‘but he (Bharata) is not clear as to 

what this process of evolution exactly is.’ . ‘As to what 

relation these elements bear to rasa, and how this state of relish is 
brought about, Bharata lays down in a cryptic formula: 

Vibhava-nubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad-rasa-ni§pattih- 

Bharata’s own explanation.that just as a beverage is accomplished 

through various seasoned articles and herbs, so the permanent mood 
(the sthayi-bhava) reinforced by various bhavas, attains the state of 
rasa, and it is so-called because its essence consists in its taste or 

relish. He also explains that the sthayi-bhava is the basis 

of rasa because it attains as it were mastery or sovereignty among 
forty-nine different bhavas mentioned by himself.^ Dr. De rightly 
remarks that this theory is vague, and the vagueness and confusion 
increase a hundred fold when we consider the accounts of bhava, 
vibhava, anubhava, saheari bhava, vyabhicari bhava, etc., given by 
the writers on Hindu Esthetics. The relationship that they establish 
between these elements of experience is so confusing that one has 
to turn away from their unscientific and unanalytic discourses in utter 
despair. « 

The simple psychological analysis outhned in the first part of the 
paper, will, if applied to our aesthetic doctrine, introduce system into 
the elements, just as loosely scattered and disorganised iron filings get 
organised when placed in a magnetic field. It must be stated at the 
outset that the peculiar mental experience indicated by rasa is the result 
of an advanced stage of evolution. It is highly complex. We should 
therefore go down to the fundamental elements and begin our analysis 
at the lowest stage. 

Hindu psychology too starts with the innate endowment of the 
human mind. The concept of vasana indicates clearly that our thinkers 
believed that the fundamental elements of mental structure were in¬ 
herited. But they did not grasp the distinction between structtg:e and 
fimction. We should emphasise the distinction, and then start with 
elements which are really fundamental and primitive. -The sthayi 
bhavas are undoubtedly the most elementary and fundamental units of 
mental structure, but we can accept the usual alamkara list only with 
certain modifications. 

The sthayi bhavas are the propensities of Western psychology, and 
of these krodha, bhaya, jugupsa, vismaya may be accepted as being 
really elemental. Basya should be interpreted as laughter, and rati 

5. De: Samskrit Poetics, Voi. 1, 26. 
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as simple sex passion (or lust in the sense in which it is used in Ger> 
man). Soka is not elemental, and so it ^ould be replaced by tender 
emotion which is the most fundamental component of the complex 
texture of ^oka. Utsaha should be replaced by self-assertion. With 
these modifications we may accept the foundation of the rasa theory. 
It should, however, be noted that contemporary psychology recognises 
several other elements, but we may confine ourselves to the ancient 
Hindu list, since we want to build up a psychological structure suitable 
for the rasa doctrine. It is interesting to note that McDougall recog¬ 
nised only the following seven ‘ instincts ’ in his ‘ Social psychology.’ 


Instinct 

Emotion 

Flight 

Fear 

Repulsion 

Disgust 

Curiosity 

Wonder 

Pugnacity 

Anger 

Self Assertion 

Elation 

Submission 

Subjection 

Parental Instinct 

Tender Eknotion 


The instinct of reproduction with its emotion ‘lust’ was added to 
this list along with a few other minor instincts. 'There is remarkable 
resemblance between the two lists—^the Hindu and the McDougallian 
—and as the latter is based on experimental data, w.e need have no 
hesitation in accepting the scheme suggested above as a satisfactory 
foundation for our purposes. 

Having fixed the number and nature of the ^ndamental elements 
—^the sthayi bhavas—^we should proceed next to analyse each sthasd 
bhava. Careful experimental investigation and inductive analyses 
have revealed the existence of three aspects in each element, the cog¬ 
nitive, the affective or emotional and the conative. Each sthayi bhSva 
is aroused to activity by the perception of certain stimuli, 
which generate a specific emotion and lead to a characteristic response. 
At this stage we have to reintroduce fig. I, and attempt to see how and 
where the various vibhavas, anubhavas, sanoari and vybhichari bhavas 
fit into the scheme. 

Each sthayi-bhava (or primitive structural unit of mental structure 
as presented in our modified scheme above) is excited by its specific 
vibhavas. As the result of this excitation there arises an emotion 
whose expressions constitute the anubhavas and sattvikabhavas. When 
an emotion is excited, it is accompanied by two tsrpes of 
bodily expression, one composed of the results of glandular discharges 
and movements under the guidance of the automatic system, and the 
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other of movements mostly directed by the Rolandic motor region. 
These are the sattvikabhavas and the anubhavas. The last or 
the conative (active or executive) aspect of the natural sthayi bhava 
has been neglected by the Rasa Ibeorists, because they were not con¬ 
cerned with the treatment of emotions under natural conditioiis, but 
only under the artificial conditions created by dancing^ drama and 
poetry. If the natural conditions be analysed it will be seen that the 
last aspect is the most important one since it safeguards the organism. 
Usually two stages may be discovered in the last aspect, a preparatory 
and a consummatory .stage; and the anubhavas and sattvikabhavas are 
only subsidiaiy to the executive aspect. They reinforce and facilitate 
those movements which the organism must make to serve the biological 
ends. 

When we enter into the region of vyabhicari and sancari bhavas 
we find confusion doubly confounded. There are two reasons for this; 
one is the neglect of psychology by literary critics, and the other is the 
incapacity for analjrsis exhibited by those who attempted to describe 
the mental states. The relationship between sthayi bhavas and some 
of the vyabhicari bhavas is analogous to that between chemical elements 
and the compounds formed out of them. Ihe compounds could, no 
doubt, be anal3raed into the elements, but the former exhibit certain 
‘ emergent ’ properties not found in the elements, and which could not 
have been predicted from a knowledge of the properties of the elements 
alone. The human mind is dynamic and very soon the primitive 
elements get organised into sentiments of different degrees of complexity 
and importance. Sometimes the intellectual elements form the 
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dominant components of the complex sentiments. We should keep the 
elements and the compounds apart in our analysis if we are to secure 
any degree of clarity in our thought. Many of the sancari and vyabhi- 
cari bhavas are compound sentiments, some are derived emotions, and 
to add to the confusion a few are merely physiological states. This 
confusion has been introduced even into the vibhavas, for the alambanas 
are the natural excitants, while the uddipans are the result of condition¬ 
ing and belong to the sentiment level. 

We have indicated the lines along which the foimdations of the 
Hindu aesthetic doctrine should be clarified by accurate analytic treat¬ 
ment, and how the principles of Western psychology may be used for 
giving the proper orientation’to the rasa doctrine. As the main theme 
of the paper relates only to a part of the doctrine, we have to drop 
the matter at this stage, and proceed to the third section of the article. 

Ill 

What is Rasa ? This question has been asked and answered many 
times in the course of the history of Alamkara sastra, but rasa still holds 
its secret. It is yet a secret chamber to be unlocked, and the key that 
can open the door is in the hands of the hormic psychologist. 

In the first and the second parts of the paper we Have anals^ed 
the structure of the fundamental elements composing the human mind. 
It was shown how each sthayi bhava is activated by certain specific 
vibhavas. Now, comparative psychology, social psychology and 
sociology and field anthropology have detected a peculiar characteristic 
of the mind of living organisms belonging to the hi^er level of evolu¬ 
tion. Each propensity (or sthayi-bhava) as well as sentiment 
is excited not only by its vibhavas but also by its specific 
anubhavas and satvikabhavas (or the expressions of emotions 
pertaining to it) in another individual of the same species. 
‘ For each emotion... .there are two classes of stimuli which have the 
innate capacity for evoking it. One of these is the actual object.... 
the other comprises the perception of the emotion in question as 
expressed in the behaviour of another. Thus the facial expression, 
cries and movements of fear directly arouse fear in a person mtnessing 
them, and arouse it, as an instinctive response.’ The wild horse is afraid 
not only when he sees or smells his carnivorous enemy, but also when 
he hears the nei^ of fear sent forth by another wild hors^, when the 
‘ object ’ of fear perceived by the latter is invisible to the former. This 
process by which a sthayi bhava is excited by the visible or audible 
expression ofl its emotions is known as ‘j^ympothetic induction’ lln 
contemporary psychology. Sympathetic induction operates both at the 
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primitive emotional level, and also at the higher sentimentative level. 
When induction is achieved at the hi^er level not through the natural 
expression of the blended emotion, but through such artificial means 
as poetry, drama and dance then Rasa is generated. Rasa is the pecu¬ 
liar experience which is generated in Ihe mind of the adult whose 
mental structure has evolved to a fairly high level through the forma¬ 
tion of complex sentiments, the excitant being an aesthetic object. Two 
characteristics of rasa experience stand revealed immediately by our 
analysis. One is that rasa can be experienced only by a highly cul¬ 
tured mind, and the other imaginary situation representing that 
natural objects of ‘sentiment’ will also arouse rasa. Rasa, then, may 
he defined as the mental counter part of the totality of experience gene¬ 
rated in a cultured person hy the sympathetic induction of blended 
emotions pertaining to sentiments hy excitants of a purely aesthetic 
origin. 

Our final task is to estimate to what extent the principle of sympa¬ 
thetic induction has been recognised by our aesthetic writers. After 
discoursing on vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari bhavas, Bharata 
remarks, ‘ When all these are represented aided by poetry, 

music and other histrionic devices.the deep seated instinctive 

impression of love (sthayi bhava) is kindled in the mind of 
the audience and developed to that climax, when through complete 
imaginative sympathy with the situation the audience forgets all dif¬ 
ferences of person, time and the place, and the climax of 
emotion reveals itself in a sort of blissful consciousness Here, there 
is just a suggestion of induction. The next stage of evolution is fotmd 
in the writings of the Dhvanikaras. Amidst the mass of confused 
observations on Asamlakshyakramavyanja, we discern some glimmerings 
of true sympathetic induction. This stage is succeeded by that of Ananda- 
vardhana and Bhattanayaka. ' In both writers the concept of ‘ induc¬ 
tion ’ becomes clear. In Dasapuram a still hi^er level is reached with 
the definition of the concept of Sahradayatvam. In Abhinavagupta’s 
Locana there is an element of added interest in the discussion of the 
great urge to creative activity experienced by the master artist. But 
it is only when we come to Visvanatha’s Sahitya Darpanam that we get 
the clearest evidence of this important psychological principle which 
is the very soul of rasa. An entire chapter (the fifth) is devoted to 
this topic, and the verses therein give a clear exposition of ' suggestion.’ 
But a scientific foundation and scientific analysis are needed. These 
ancient writers seem to challenge modem scholars in our country. 
And the challenge has yet to be taken up and answered! 

6. Or. Sankaran, Rasa and Dhvani, ch. iii. 
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PART II. 

PATALA II (STANZAS 1-84) 

STANZA 1 

A general reference to Type, Size and Orientation. 

The Meaning of Prasdda. 

Having dealt at length with preliminary matters connected with 
architecture, the author now proceeds to treat of architecture proper. 
He gives in this stanza a general reference to the type, size and orienta¬ 
tion of a Prasada. The et 3 nnology of the term ‘Prasada’ (Prasndantyas- 
min) lays emphasis on the subjective side of architectural idealism. 
Gturudeva defines the term thus^'^^:— 

^ II” 

‘Prasada’ is so called because in it, both gods and men feel delighted 
by virtue of its delightful setting. This definition instructs us to look 
upon architecture, not merely as a production of some hands in certain 
materials, but as a visible embodiment of the keen mental operation of 
great artists; for, architectural activity is vitally connected with mental 
processes. If we traverse through the pages of Indian architectural lite¬ 
rature, we cannot but be struck by a high sense of aesthetic reasoning 
which pervades architectural idealism. The definition given by Guru- 
deva embodies a view similar to the one expressed by Ruskin when he 
remarked that the. art of architecture is “the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifice raised by man, for whatever use, that the sight of these 
may contribute to his mental health, power and pleasure.” Enough has 
been said to show that, as understood by ancient architectural authorities 
in India, architecture forms the main setting of a happy life, that it pre¬ 
sents before the mind’s eye the flower-garden of spirit in which human 
and divine mind delights to tend. Amara delimits the connotation of 
the term ‘Prasada’ when he remarks Palace and 

174. tadnagurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXVHI, 1,2 2,1. 
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temple are conspicuous structures and they convey a sense of loftiness 
which distinguishes itself from the quality of a humble dwelling. The 
theme of our author being essentially religious, Prasada refers to temple, 
ihe abode of God, ^sanctum sanctorum’ as it is generally called. 

A General Classification of Prasada, 

According to its size, Prasada is broadly divisible under two classes, 
Alpaprdsdda and Mahdprdsdda. Under the latter class may be mention¬ 
ed the different varieties known as Jati, Chandas, Vikalpa and Abhasa, 
each different from the other in its measurement and number of storeys. 
The Yajamana who desires to have any one of these types of temples built, 
approaches the Guru, his preceptor and guide in matters religious. 
The Guru in response gets a temple, worthy of the deity that is to be 
installed in it, constructed by Karus or artisans. The term ^Kdru\ 
as its etymology indicates, refers to ^workman^ as distinct from ‘Guru,’ 
the guide. It denotes all classes of ^ilpins—Sthapati, Sutragrahin, 
Vardhaki and Taksaka. The workmen turn out the practical part of 
construction in accordance with the directions of the Guru. 

The author then refers to the rule of measurement which governs 
the ‘Alpaprasada’, the small class of structures, the smallest type whereof 
measures two cubits and eighteen ahgulas on each of its sides, the 
shape of the building implied here being square. In the Alpaprasada 
class, there are thirteen kinds of measure beginning with three cubits 
and ending with fifteen cubits. Each of these thirteen types admits of 
three variations, the increase in each succeeding type being by eight 
angulas with respect to that preceding. On the whole thus, there are 
thirty-nine varieties imder thirteen types. They may be tabulated as 
follows: — 


3 Cubits Measure Type 

2-18 

(y-i); 

3-2 (y-5): 

3—10 

(y-1). 

4 „ 

If 

77 

3—18 

(y-5); 

4-2 (y-1); 

4—10 

(y-5). 

5 


77 

4—18 

(y-i); 

5-2 (y-5); 

5—10 

(y-1). 

6 

» 

77 

5—18 

(y-5); 

6-2 (y-1); 

6—10 

(y-5). 

7 

ff 

77 

6—18 

(y-i); 

7-2 (y-5); 

7—10 

(y-1). 

8 

>f 

77 

7—18 

(y-5); 

6-2 (y-1); 

8-10 

(y-5). 

9 

ft 

77 

8—18 

(y-i); 

9-2 (y-5); 

9—10 

(y-1). 

10 „ 

71 

.♦ 

a-18 

(y-5); 

10-2 (y-1); 

10—10 

(y-5). 

11 

>» 

77 

10-18 

(y-i); 

11-2 (y-5); 

11—10 

(y-1). 

12 

77 

77 

11—18 

(y-5); 

12-2 (y-1); 

12—10 

(y-5). 

13 

77 

77 

12—18 

(y-i); 

13-2 (y-5); 

13—10 

(y-1). 

14 „ 

77 

77 

13—18 

(y-5); 

14-2 (y-1); 

14-10 

(y-5). 

15 „ 

>» 

ft 

14-18 

(y-1); 

15-2 (y-5); 

15—10 

(y-1). 


24 ahgulas=l cubit. 
2—18=2 cubits and 18 ahgulas. 
Y=yoni. 
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This prescription is based on the principle that temples should face 
either the East or the West, and thus get the full benefit of the Sun’s 
course. The types of measure are so laid down that they are made to 
give any one of these two yonis, Eastern or Western. There are, no 
doubt, two more yonis, which are considered auspicious, but stress is 
laid on Dhvaja and (yonis No. 1 & 5) because thus alone can temple 
be made to face the west or the east. The author accepts the uttama 
paksa, and prescribes varieties of measures which are the most desirable 
in the case of the sacred structure. 

The measure type is prescribed with reference to the Uttara. Evi¬ 
dently in the opinion of the author, ‘Uttara’ is the most important 
member, from the point of view of the relative standard and starting unit 
of measure. The measure of the basement corresponds to the measure 
of Uttara. The term ‘Uttara’ is sometimes loosely rendered as entabla¬ 
ture. Strictly speaking, it refers not to the whole assemblage of entabla¬ 
ture, but to the lowest part thereof. It is the horizontal beam situated 
immediately above the pillars. Till the 54th stanza, the treatment is with 
respect to the Alpaprasada. The measurements of the Alpaprasada, 
which the present stanza lays down, are based on previous authorities like 
the Manjarl and Bhaskarlya. 

Thus the Manjan^^® observes : — 

sRc# 

And the Bhdskanya^'^^ states:— 

^1^ ms ^ I 

STANZA 2. 

Orientation of Temple according to its location in JSa etc. 

According to the directions contained in the previous verse, temples 
possess either the Dhvaja or the Vrisa Yoni. We have already noticed 


175. Prayogamanjari, an unpublished Ms.; a copy in Kerala character is pre¬ 
served in the Adyar Mss. Library, Madras. 

176. BhOskanya (impublidied), quoted from the Vimarsinl. 
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that a temple may be built in any place which is lovely either by virtue 
of its natural advantages or artificial environments created in the absence 
of natural surroundings. The present stanza specifies the yoni witii its 
reference to particular quarters in places marked by human habitation 
such as a Grama (village), Pura (capital) and Pattana (city). Temples 
located in any of the quarters beginning with 1^ and ending with 
Yama in a village, capital or city will have Dhvaja Yoni (i.e. Yoni 
No. 1). In the remaining quarters, the Yoni will be Vpga, (i.e. No. 5). 
The image that is to be installed will possess the Yoni of the temple. 
Thus an image enshrined in a temple which faces the west will have 
Yoni No. 1, because the Yoni of the temple which faces the west is Yoni 
No. 1. The idea in brief is that the sanctum and the image will possess 
similar Yoni and facing. This view is expressed by other previous 
authorities such as the Pa^upata and Prayogamanjari. 


Thus the Posupata”’ lays down:— 
u 



i II” 


The Manjan observes:— 

^ ii” 

STANZA 3. 


Yoni and other Formulas. 

In this verse, the author lays down the group of formulas generally 
known as Ayddivarga, which governs the measurement of any architec¬ 
tural object. According to our text and according to many others, they 
are Aya, Vyaya, Pksa, Yoni, Tithi, Vara as well as Vayas. Of these the 
first six are known collectively by the name Ayadisadvarga, and to this 
group is added the formula of Vayas. Mention of Ayadivarga is made 
in every work on architecture, but regarding the formula there is some 
discrepancy in certain texts. The formulas given in the Manasdra thus 
differ from those given in our text. The author of the Tantrasamuccaya 
treats of this topic on the strength of Tantrik authority. Hie formulas 
prescribed by the Tantrasamuccaya are as stated below:— 


177. Quotation from VimarfilnI. 
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(1) -R = Yoni. 

(2) -R=:Vyaya; 

or — R = Vyaya. 

P V 8 

(3) ^ -R = Aya. 

(4) -R = ^&§a. 

P V 8 

(5) -R = Tithi. 

P V 8 

(6) ^R = Vara. 

-Q = Vayas. 

Here P=Periineter; R=Remainder; Q=:Quotient. 


It is interesting to note that in all the formulas Perimeter is the 
central and common figure. The formulas prescribed here are the 
generally accepted ones. For instance, compare the following: — 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


SIR ^ I 



dSPI: ^ 




“ 5«iiRFnw^ I 

3IR5iR*R%t ifi™ 


KaiUtyapa^^ in the chapter on Ayadilakgajgia similarly deals with the 
topic. The writers of the Vdstuvidydf^^ Manu§ydlayacandnka,’^^^ Silpa- 


178. (1), (2)—Quotations from Vimarsini; No. (2) is attributed to Maya. 

179. ' KdiyapcMpa, Chapter XXV, stanzas 8-11. 

180. V&atuvidydf Chapter Vin, stanzas 25-28. 

181. ManufydUiyacandr^^ Chapter in, stanza 30. 
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rotno,“* have also accepted the same form\ilas. Thus the view of our 
author is supported by the general consensus of opinion. 

The following are the formulas given in the Mdnasara^: — 


(1) 

LX8 

12 

— R = Aya. 

(2) 

BX9 

10 

— R = Vyaya. 

(3) 

LX8 

27 

— R = 9k§a. 

(4) 

BX3 

8 

- R = Yoni. 

(5) 

CX9 

7 

— R = Vara. 

(6) 

CX9 

30 

— R = Tithi 


Here L=Length; B=Breadth; C=Circumference. 

It is worthwhile to notice in this connection that, while the Tantra- 
samuccaya and other texts require the Perimeter to be multiplied and 
then divided, the Mdnasara directs either the length or breadth or cir¬ 
cumference to be so treated, and not the perimeter. Thus there is notice¬ 
able much divergence between Manasara and other authors with regard 
to the formulas stated; but they agree in respect of the divisor employed 
in the various formulas. 

Each formula is a Sastraik technicality and is known after the divi¬ 
sor in each case which is a figure corresponding to the number that forms 
each well-known group. Yoni thus represents the group of eight, viz., 
Dhvaja, Dhuma, Siipha, Kukkura, Vr§a, Khara, Gaja and Vayasa. Aya 
stands for the group of twelve commencing with ‘Siddhi’, and Vyaya 
for the group of foiurteen beginning with ‘Sikhara’. ‘]^lk$a’ represents 
the group of 27 Nak$atras beginning with Asvini, ‘Tithi* the group of 30 
lunar days starting with Prathama (of both the Full and the New Moon) 
and ‘Vara’ the group of 7 days of the week, beginning with Arka (Sun¬ 
day). Thus the figines employed as divisor are clear enough, but con- 

182. SttparattM, Chapter XV, stanza 9. 

183. MinaaSra, Chapter IX, lines 68-74. 
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ceming the multiplicatory numbers such as 3, 8 etc., nothing is known. 
The invention of Ayadivarga is an architectural device, the intention of 
which is to find out a proper orientation to the structure and a proper 
dimension. Among the architectural conventions of India, Ayadivarga 
occupies an important place. Every measurement before it is accepted is 
required to satisfy these six fundamental requisites. Every architec¬ 
tural treatise prescribes a variety of dimensions, but these have to be 
further subjected to an examination in view of the fact that Hindu 
structures have to satisfy the considerations of auspiciousness, propriety 
and orientation. It was with a view to enabling the builder to select 
the auspicious and proper measurement that these traditional archi¬ 
tectural formulas known as Ayddisadvargas are described in Indian archi¬ 
tectural literature. 

The application of the different formulas may be illustrated with 
reference to 3 cubits measure type as follows: 

The perimeter of a structure having 2% cubits breadth is 11 
cubits. Here yoni is No. 1. 


(1) Yoni 


P X 3 „ _ llX 3 

—— 


— R is 1, 
i.e., Yoni is Dhvaja 
(yoni No. 1). 


/ov Tr P X 3 „ IIX 3 „ . ^ 

(2) Vyaya = —-R = ——-R is 5, 

■ tT ■ K 

t.e., Vyaya is 5, 


or 


(3) Aya 

(4) ^a 

(5) Tithi 


•■X® R = i!^»_Ris 9. 


10 


10 


i.c., Vyaya is 9. 


PX8 „ 11X8 , 

— R = — rr -R IS 4, 


12 
PX8 


12 


11X8 


27 

27 

1 

R- 

_ 11X8 

30 

1 

CO 

o 


i.c., Aya is 4. 


R is 7, 
t.e., 9k§a is 7. 


R is 28, 
i.e., Tithi is 28. 


4 
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(6) Vara 


R = 


11X8 

7 


- R is 4, 
i.e.. Vara is 4. 


Vayas 


PX8 

27 


Q 


11X8 

27 


~ Q is 3, 

Le.j Vayas is 


3. 


STANZA 4. 

The eight Yonis and their consequence 

In this stanza the author enumerates the Yonis, locates the position 
of each yoni and mentions the good or bad effect of each. Of all the Aya- 
divargas, it is Yoni that is considered as the most important. It has claim¬ 
ed the greatest attention at the hands of every authority on architecture, 
and it is in the fitness of things therefore that our writer should give it 
the treatment it demands. Yonis are eight in number known as Dhvaja, 
Dhuma, Simha, Kukkura, Vrsa, Khara, Gaja and Vayasa and these cor¬ 
respond to the eight quarters. They are sometimes referred to by num¬ 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Dhvaja Yoni is accordingly called Yoni 
No. 1 and is positioned in the due Blast. Dhuma Yoni is Yoni No. 2 and 
is located in the South-Blast corner; Simha Yoni is yoni No. 3 and is 
located in the due South and so on. 

Yoni constitutes the life and breath of the structure, particularly of 
a house. A proper and auspicious yoni is therefore required to be 
chosen for the same. Thus the Manusydlayacandrika observes: — 

“ SPTF WT 

Considering the fruits thereof, the general rule is that all odd yonis 
are good and even ones bad. Accordingly, ‘Dhvaja’, ‘Siinha,’ ‘Vi^a’ 
and ‘Gaja’ are auspicious and ‘Dhuma’, ‘Kukkima’, ‘Khara’ and 
‘Vayasa’ are inauspicious. The Silparatna^^ furnishes the details con¬ 
cerning the fruits that particular Yonis are supposed to yield. There is a 
consensus of opinion that Dhvaja is the best of all the auspicious yonis 
and this general agreement is obviously dear from such state- 


184. ManusydlayaeandriMl, Ch. m, stanza 31 (T. S. S. Ed.) 

185. dilparatna, C%. XV, stanza 23. 
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ments as ^ author, it might be re¬ 

marked, prefers the two Yonis Dhvaja and Vr§a, and his inclination 
towards these two is evidenced by the phrases and 

found mentioned in Stanza No. 2. This predilection is founded on 
the consideration that temples should be made to face either the East 
or the West which is the course of the sun. A temple can be given 
the desired auspicious facing in the direction of the sim only when the 
two Yonis Dhvaja and Vr§a are accepted, for, their location as we 
have seen is such that Dhvaja, occupying as it does the due East, 
faces the West, and Vrsa, occupying as it does the due West, faces 
the East. Holding, as he does, the most desirable view regarding the 
orientation of the temple, the author shows his preference in favour 
of Yonis No. 1 and 5, though others, namely 3 and 7, are also declared lo 
be auspicious. 

The view of the author is confirmed by the following statements 
of other authorities. 


Thus the Pdsupata^^^ observes : — 

II 

imII^ I 

Similarly the Mayamata}^'^ holds:— 

I 


STANZA 5. 


Aya and Vyaya 

The second most essential requisite that a dimension has to satisfy 
is Ayadhikya. An excess of Aya over Vyaya shovild always be secured. 
The use of the word ‘Sarvatha’ brings out the importance attached to 
the Aya formula. We may be indifferent in the matter of otter formulas 


186. Quoted by Sankara in his Vimarjint. 

187. Mayamata, Ch. IX, stanzas 21(2) and 22(1); (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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like Tithi and Nak$atra, but with regard to Aya, great care should 
be taken, as otherwise it is sure to bring calamity. The author of the 
commentary ‘Tantrasamuccayavivaravu’^^ warns us against the impro¬ 
per application of the Aya formula. He remarks: 

^Plc<l(+IMW: II 

The Mayamata^^^ observes : — 

3ir?lTf^P^5*ra 5q2lJTf^^ ^ I 
3 II 

Vide also for similar observation the Maniisydlayacaridrika^^, SUpa- 
ratna and others. 

Nakjatras and others being subjects which are commonly known 
through texts on astrology and the like, the author does not enumerate 
them here. 


STANZA 6. 


The Five Ages. 

Of the different ages mentioned in this stanza, ‘Yauvana’ is the best 
as the usage ‘atha’ close to ‘Yauvana’ indicates. The author of the Manu- 
fydlayacatidrikd, who follows our author closely in his treatment, re¬ 
marks: 


II m: ii^“ 

Of the four desirable ages Kaumara and Yauvana are preferable to Balya 
and Vardhekkya, for, it is said: 


188. A commentary on the Tantrasamuccaya by the disciple of the author; in 
Ms. form (Grantha characters) it is available at the Madras Government Oriental 
Mss. Library, R. No. 1994. 

189. MayamatOf Ch. IX, stanza 24 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

190. Manufy&layacandrika, III, 32 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

191. Manufydhyacandrikd, m, 39 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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Considering the comparative estimate of these different ages, ‘Yauvana’ 
may be classified as the best, ‘Kaumara’ indifferent, ‘Balya’ and ‘Vardha- 
kya’ low, and ‘Mara^a’ as the worst which should be discarded at all costs. 
The Silparatna thus remarks:— 

Also vide in this connection the Mantisyal^yacandrikd: — 


STANZA 7. 


The Height of a Building. 

This stanza lays down the height of a temple from the lowest member 
of its basement (Paduka) to the finial (Stupika), both inclusive. It is of 
four kinds according to our author, who accepts the rules laid down in 
previous writings. The alternative heights he has prescribed are in the 
wake of the following observation made in Ihe Nihandhano?^: — 

II 

The total height of the temple, according to this statement, is of four 
kinds: l^B, IMsB, 1%B, 2B (B=Breadth). It is noteworthy here that 
it is with reference to breadth as distinct from length that the height is 
measured. There is no difference between length and breadth in a square 
building, but breadth has been distinctly taken as the standard for 
measuring the height. This reference to breadth as the standard is in¬ 
tentional, for the author while laying down Ibis rule was having in his 
view structures such as the ‘AyatacaturaSra* where the length is greater 
than the breadth. 


192: jSUparatna, XV, 17, 18. 

193. ManufjfSlat/acandrikd, Ill, 33. 

194. Saivagamanibandhana, (Ms. from the Cochin State), Patala xm. 
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In such cases where the breadth is less than &e length, it is with 
reference to breadth and not length that the height should be measur¬ 
ed. It is to make this point clear that the term ‘Vyasa’, which means 
breadth, has been used. In every treatise on architecture, breadth is 
determined first and then the height which always bears proportion to 
the breadth. The Alpapr^ada class begins with three cubits mea¬ 
sure type. Here, let us take for instance, the smallest variety which 
measures 2 cubits and 18 angulas for its breadth. Here, where the 
breadth is 2% cubits, the height can be raised up to 5 cubits and 12 
angulas which is double the breadth. Of the four alternative pro¬ 
portions of height which the stanza imder consideration permits, the 
generally accepted one in temples of small measure type is the fourth 
alternative which enjoins double the breadth for the height of the 
temple. But, in temples of greater measure type, the lesser propor¬ 
tions may be employed with prejudice neither to the beauty of the 
structure nor to the stability thereof. With reference to the enumera¬ 
tion of types there is difference of opinion. The Mdnosdro,^®® Maya- 
mata?^ and Kdsyapasilpa^®^ refer to five sorts of measurement pertain¬ 
ing to the height of structures technically known as Sdntika, Pausp.ka, 
Jayada, Adbhuta and Sarvakdmtka. The Manjan, on the other hand, 
gives the number four in one place and three in another and does not 
refer to the various technical names. The following stanza from the 
Monjari^** prescribes the four alternative heights:— 



The four varieties of hei^t set forth in this stanza are in perfect 
consonance with the proportions observed in our text. With regard 
to the small type of measure, three heights are prescribed in a subse¬ 
quent verse in the Manjan which runs as follows:— 

rRf: I 

195. Mdiuu&ra, Chaptei XXXV, Stanzas 12, 13. 

190. Mayamata, Ch. XI, 9. 

197. Kdiyapampa, Patala XXIV, 7. 

198. Frayoyamanjori (Adyar Mrs. Library), Pafala VI. 
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Four out of the five varieties referred to in the Mayamata are the 
same as those stated in the Tantrasamuccaya. The five alternative por¬ 
tions laid down there are 1%, 1%, 1%, 1% and 2 times the Breadth. 
The verse quoted below embodies all these proportions: — 

I 

Though most of the types given in the Chirudevapaddhati do not differ 
from the types mentioned in our text, there is some discrepancy in the 
measurement laid down in the Gurudevapaddkati. 


Compare the following lines from the Gurudevapaddhati ^:— 


The Mdnasara in the Chapters®*! entitled ‘ Bhumilambavidhana’ and 
‘Salavidhana’ treats of this subject of height. The text of Chapter XI is 
so full of errors that no clear sense could be made out of it. It,®** how¬ 
ever, seems to contain the measures of 1%B, 1%B, 1%B, 1%B, and 2B 
classified under the following heads: — 

Height of Kani$thaharmya—2B (Adbhuta). 

Height of Madhyamaharmya—^1%B, 1%B, (Jayada, Par^pika and 
Sarvakamika). 

Height of Utkr?tahai™y®—1%B, and 1%B (Santika and Pamtika) 


199. Mayamata, Chapter XI, 8 and 9 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

200. Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Edition), Uttar&rdha, Patala XXX, 22, 23; 

52: 53. (T. S. S. Ed.). 

201. Miiuuira (P. K. AcSrya’s Edition), Chapters XI and XXXV. 

202. Mdwuira, Chatter XI, lines 13-23. 
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In the Chapter on *&ilavidhana*, the Mdnasara is clear on the pro¬ 
portions of height from the Janman to the Stupika. Hie following ^<*^nes 
deal with the topic:— 

II 

^ ^ II 


w II 

According to these stanzas:— 

Sintika height is =1B. 

Pau^ika height is =1%B. 

Jayada height is =%B. 

Dhanada or Sarvakamika height is =1%B. 
Adbhuta hei^^t is =2B. 


Regarding the application of the technical terms ‘Santika’ and others 
to the proportions of height as laid down in Chapter XI and 
Chapter XXXV of the Mdnasara there is no consistency except in the 
cases of Adbhuta and Sarvakamika. Similarly, when we compare the 
several texts, the terms Santika etc. as used and imderstood in one text 
are not similarly used and understood in the others. It is not possible 
therefore to accept this terminology about which there is so much of 
divergence of opinion. Both the authors of the Prayogamanjari and 
Tantrasamuccaya refrain from the employment of these terms. They 
simply lay down the widely accepted proportions of height. Though 
there is no consensus of views, in the matter of terminology, with regard 
to the proportions there is a general and remarkable agreement. 
Thus: — 

(o) 1%B is accepted by the Mayamata (XI,8-9); Prayoga 

Manjan (Pat VI); SHyaratna; Mdnasdra (Ch. XI, L-18). 
[The line here reads ‘ The reeding ‘ • 

which P. K. Acarya suggests seems to us unnecessary and 
unwarranted]. 

(b) l^E. is accepted by the JSaivdgamanibandhana (Pat. XIII); 
Mayamata (XI 8-9); Manjari (vide Quotation above); 


203. MdnoaSra (Chapter XXXV, Stanzas 11, 12 and 13). 
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Gurudevapaddhati , (Uttarardha Pat. XXX, 53); Silparatna; 
Mdnasdra (Ch. XI-L. 17, Ch. XXXV St. 11). 

(c) 1% B is accepted by the Saivdgamanibandhana (Pat. XIII); 

Mayamata (Ch. XI 8-9); Manjarl; Silparatna; Mdnasdra 
(XI L. 15, XXXV St. 11). 

(d) 2B is accepted by the Saivdgamanibandhana; Mayamata (XI, 

8-9); Manjarl; Gurudeva (Uttarardha XXX 52); Silparatna; 

Mdnasdra (XI, L. 13, XXXV, St. 11). 

The foregoing references evidently indicate that, whatever may be 
the terminology adopted, the proportions stated are the most commonly 
accepted, and these widely approved proportions have not escaped notice 
at the hands of Narayana. It will be noticed in this connection, that the 
author, while he is in favour of a nomenclature about which there 
is perfect consensus of opinion, carefully avoids acceptance of a 
terminology which is differently adopted by different writers. In such a 
case as this, where there is no uniformity in the understanding of terms, 
the author presents the ideas in plain descriptive language and uses ex¬ 
pressions of primary significatory capacity. In his treatment of the sub¬ 
ject of pillars, for instance, the description is simple and clear enough. 
The author describes the pillars^®^ according to their shape and this des¬ 
cription is divested completely of the use of a doubtful nomenclature. 


STANZAS 8 & 9 

The Height of Stambha and Adhisthdna. 

After having prescribed the height of the structure, the author pro¬ 
ceeds to treat of the height of the two members, Adhisthana and 
Stambha. In stanza 1, we have referred to the various classes of mea¬ 
sure beginning with three cubits type, each variety differing from the 
other in the measure of eight ahgulas. Temples which come under the 
class of 3 cubits (i.e., which possess any one of the three alternatives 
2 cubits 18 ahgulas, 3 cubits 2 ahgulas and 3 cubits 10 ahgulas), will 
have, according to the present prescription, pillars measuring two cubits 
for their height. 

Those that belong to the 4 cubits type (viz. 3 cubits JL8 ahgulas 
4 cubits 2 ahgulas, 4 cubits 10 ahgulas) will have pillars which are two 
cubits and four ahgulas high and those of 5 cubits measure type will have 


204. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala U, stanza 24. 
5 
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pillars that have 2 cubits and 8 ahgulas of height. Proceeding in this 
strain till we reach the final measure type of 15 cubits in the Alpaprasada 
class, pillars will have the height of fovir cubits. The Saiva^artumihandh’ 
ana thus remarks:— 


Corresponding to the increase in the breadth of the temple^®* by one 
cubit imder each class there should be an increase in the height of the 
pillar by four aiigulas. The following stanzas from the Nihandhana 
and Monjari support this point of view. Thus the Nihandhana^ 
observes:— 


^ I 

II 

The ManjarP®^ states: — 

*1^ I 

^ II 

With regard to the height of the Adhisthana or the basement, the 
author declares that it is half that of the pillar. 

In the Mdvxtaara, Mayamata, Kasyapasilpa and Gwrvdevapaddhati, 
the height of pillars is determined in its relation either to the height of 
the temple or the height of the basement. But, here in our text, the 
height of the pillar prescribed is relative to the breadth of the building, 
and the height of the basement is proportionate to the height of the pillar. 
The relative height of the pillar and basement in a structure coming imder 
the Alpaprasada class whose measure type ranges from 3 to 15 cubits 
may be presented as follows: — 


205. StMlgaina Nibandhana (An Unpublished Ms. from the Cochin State), 
Patala Xm. . 

206. Ibid. 

207. PrayogamanjaH (Unpublidied Ms.), Patala on 'Praaddaprakarana.’ 
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Type. 


Height of the pillar. 

Height of the basement. 

Three cubits type 

2 cubits 



1 cubit 0 angulas. 

Four 

n 

99 

2 cubits 

4 angulas 

1 

2 

99 

Five 

99 

99 

2 

99 

8 

>5 

1 

„ 4 

99 

Six 

99 

99 

2 

If 

12 

99 

1 

„ 6 

99 

Seven 

99 

99 

2 

t» 

16 

99 

1 

„ 8 

99 

Eight 

99 

99 

2 

f* 

20 

99 

1 

„ 10 

99 

Nine 

99 

99 

3 

. . 

.. 


1 

« 12 

99 

Ten 

99 

99 

3 

*1 

4 

99 

1 

,, 14 

99 

Eleven 

99 

99 

3 

99 

8 

99 

1 

.. 16 

99 

Twelve 

99 

99 

3 

99 

12 

99 

1 

.. 18 

99 

Thirteen 

99 

99 

3 

99 

16 

99 

1 

„ 20 

99 

Fourteen 

99 

3 

99 

20 

99 

1 

„ 22 

99 

Fifteen 

99 

99 

4 

. . 



2 cubits .. 



The height of the basement, according to almost all the aiy^orities 
we have consulted, is half that of the column. Stanzas quoted below 
from various authorities will illustrate the point. Thus the Nihavr- 
dhana^^^ observes: — 


The Mayamata*®*: — 

W II 


The Ka^apaSilpa^^®: — 

^jof II 

f|F*!FT . II 

5PjnlNPif«jgtqt^ *1^1 
^fT^§?RF S •••• •••• II 


206. Saiv&gama Nihwndhana, Pafala Xni. 

209. Mayamata (T. S. S. lE^.), Chapter XIV, 47 ; and Chap. XV, St. 4. 

210. KdiyapaHlpa (Anandasrama Series), Pafala Vm, St. 3; XXVII, 14, 19, 
20, 21, 22; also vide XXVU, 23, 26, etc. 
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'iTie Gurudeva paddhati: 

=515-^1 *1% II 

w«ir . 

The Manasara:^!^— 

3?^ =^IS*T1^ 3 I 

f|HR =^W5W . II 

TOr 3?f*n^ 3 ^*TPi t 

II 

^r 3 I 

stT^ ^1?<TR3^ II 

=?3‘T^iF%R cR|3 'IR3S^ II 

Examples from the same context can similarly be multiplied to show 
that in the opinion of the author of the Mdnasdra the height of the base¬ 
ment of a structure is half that of the pillar. This allotment of a consider¬ 
able part to the basement of the structure, not only makes the structure 
supremely stable, but provides scope for the employment of lateral 
mouldings, which in their variety and richness characterise the Indian 
temples. 

The height of the pillars and basement as set forth in the previous 
stanza is not fixed by invariable and fast rules. It is capable of being 
modified and increased as the fitness of the structure demands. Differ¬ 
ent shades of measure are prescribed which may be added to or diminish¬ 
ed from the general proportion of measure already laid down. The 
choice is left to the option of the builder. The stanza under observation 
directs the variation to be effected as follows: — 

Divide the height between the Udaya and the Uttara into parts six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten or eleven. ‘Udaya’ is interpreted as ^ 

211. Gurude^vapciddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha Pa^ala XXX, Stanzas 60 
and 61. 

212. Mnnamra (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.), Ch. XIX, line 21 and 22, 48 azid 49, 87 
and 88 ; Ch. XXI, line 13. 
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It is the lowest part of the wall or the pillar. The six 
main parts of a temple, according to all authorities on the architecture of 
the Hindus, are Adhii^hana, Pada, Prastara, Gala, Sikhara and Stupika. 
Uttara is the lowest member of Prastara and it rests on the pillars or walls. 
The portion required to be divided being below the ‘uttara’ and above the 
‘Udaya’ (the bottom of wall or pillar), in plain words, it is the height of 
the pillar or the wall that is to be divided. Having divided the height of 
the pillar by any number six, seven, eight, nine, ten or eleven, one part 
thereof may be added to or subtracted from the height of the pillar laid 
down in the previous stanza. This modification may be illustrated 
thus:—Thus height of the pillar belonging to a temple of three cubits 
measure type is 2 cubits. According to the present rule, it may be 2 cubits 
4 angulas, 2 cubits 3% angulas, 2 cubits 3 angulas, 2 cubits 2% angulas, 
2 cubits 2% angulas, 2 cubits 2%i angulas, a cubit and 8 angulas, 1 cubit 
and S% angulas, 1 cubit and 9 angulas, 1 cubit and 9% angulas, 1 cubit 
9% angulas, 1 cubit 9^i angulas. The height of the basement of the 
temple of three cubits measure type is one cubit according to the pre¬ 
vious rule. The stanza under explanation states that, having divided 
this height into 6, 7, 8 or 9 parts, one part thereof may be deducted from 
the height already generally prescribed and we get accordingly the varied 
measures of % cubit, % cubit, % cubit, % cubit. Variety of measure in 
the case of the height of the basement results only through subtraction of 
parts %, Ys and% and never through addition. In the case of the 
height of the pillar both increase and decrease are allowed. Thus we get 
in all, through the application of the principles of measure as set forth 
in the two stanzas 8 and 9, thirteen alternative proportions for the height 
of the pillar, and five alternative proportions for the height of the base¬ 
ment imder each measure type of temple. The statements of other 
authorities on the subject confirm the author’s statements regarding the 
manifold varieties of relative proportions we have observed. 


The Mayamata?^^ thus remarks : — 

m >T?JjNr«TR ^ I 


213. Uayamata quoted in VimarsinI; also vide Mayamata, T. S. S. Ed., Chap¬ 
ter XIV, 47%, 
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The KaiyapaMpa^* allows less number of alternatives:— 

5 5 gr II 

STANZA 10. 


The Breadth of the Colvmn. 

In this stanra, the author treats of the breadth of the pillar at its 
base and top. It should be determined as directed below: —^Let the height 
of the pillar from the Prati to the Uttara be divided into eight, nine or ten 
parts; one part thereof will constitute the breadth of the foot of the pillar. 
The breadth at the base being divided into eight, nine or ten parts, the 
upper extremity of the pillar will be diminished by one of those parts. The 
height of the pillar here referred to is to be measured from the Prati (the 
topmost moulding of the basement) to the ‘Uttara^ (the lowest member of 
the entablature). In other words, it is to be measured from above the 
base to below the lowest part of the entablature.^^s breadth of the 

pillar at the base, according to the directions of the author, is Ysy or 
Yio ot the height of the pillar. The breadth of the pillar at the top is 
%, %) or %o of the breadth at the base, the breadth at the top being 
less than that at the base by %, or Yio> This is the breadth pre¬ 
scribed for wooden pillars. As for the breadth of pilasters attached to 
the wall the rule is that it should be half or two-third or three-fourth of 
the breadth prescribed for wooden pillars. The relative proportions of 
the breadth proposed with reference to the bottom and top of pillars or 
pilasters are in perfect agreement with those set forth in other texts. 
The proportions stated in our text are the commonest. A comparison of 
our text with others on this head serves to amplify the information fxir- 
nished in our text. We shall therefore refer to, as usual, the Mayamata, 
KdsyapiSilpa, Mdnasdra and others. 


The Mayamata^^^ thus observes: — 


214. KAiyapaMlpa, (AnandaSrama Series), Pafala Vm, stanzas 3(2), 4(i). 

215. M&nas&ra, Copter XV, line 7. 

216. Maf/amataThis text quoted above is an extract from the commentary 
Vimartol. These lines are also found in the Mayamata of the Trivandrum Sans- 
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^ srr ^ i 

[55 I 

^ TO 3 



In the Kusyapasilpa^ the same text is found with little modification. 
The readings given in the Anandasrama edition of the text pertaining to 
this subject are somewhat clumsy and contain errors. The idea of the 
author with regard to the measurement is, however, found in agreement 
with the Kdsyapaiilpa. 


The text of the Kdsyapasilpa^^’^ furnished in the Anandasrama Eldi- 
tion runs thus: — 




^1^3 ■ 


^ qr qr ii 

®3n®reFTf^55 I 

[3# TOrqqqi qqqqf^ qi ii 
^*iFqqi% qrsq 


i]‘ 


krit Series (Ch. XV, 6, 7, 8), but they are not given there in the same serial 
order as furnished in the quotation given above. Certain lines are missing. In 
point of details and order of treatment, the Mayamata text quoted from the 
commentary VimarsinI is closer and therefore we have preferred this quotation from 
the VimarsinI. 

217. Kdsyapasilpa, Patala VIII, 4 ( 2 ), 5, 7 ( 2 ), 8, 9. 

(a) The correct reading is given in the pre¬ 

vious extract. 

(b) The reading conforms to the idea of the text. 

(c) The reading is evidently a scriptorial error; the correct 

reading is 

(d) The correct reading in the light of the Mayamata text here is 

(e) The portion bracketed furnishes alternative proportions more detailed 

than the previous ones. One-tenth, one-ninth, or pne-eighth part 
of its height will be the width of the pillar; this is (for) the' wooden 
pillar (Darustambha). The (Ku^yastambha) pilaster attached to 
the wall will be described now. Half this (or the width of the 
wooden pillar), or two-third, or three-fourth of it (i.e., the width 
of the wooden pillar mentioned above) will be the width of the 
pilaster. This is (the prescription) in the case of all houses. 
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Having divided the height into seven, nine, eight, eleven or twelve 
X)arts, one part thereof will be alloted for the breadth of the pillar. Con¬ 
sidering these different prescriptions given by the Kasyapasilpay we may 
hold, on the whole, that the width of the wooden pillar according to the 
Kdsyapasilpa may be stated as Viiy or of 

the height of the pillar and that of the pilaster half, two-third or three- 
fourth the width of the wooden pillar. This much indeed does the text 
of the Kdsyapasilpa that we have before us warrant us to assert. But 
Ram Raz in his Essay^^® observes: “The height of the pillar,” says 
Kasyapa, “may be three times that of the base, or six or eight times 
that of the pedestal; the breadth of the pillar may be a sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, or tenth part of its height; if it be made of wood or 
stone, one-third, or one-fourth, or one-sixth of the height if it be a pilaster 
joined to a wall (Ku^yastambha.) ” And Dr. P. K. Acarya in his 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture states in the wake of Ram Raa: “but 

according to Kasyapa.the diameter of a pillar may be 

%y or Yio of its height; if it be made of wood or stone, 
or Yq of the height, if it be a pilaster joined to the 
wall (Kudyastambha) .”219 It is not possible to agree with the authors 
of these statements in the light of the evidence that the Kasyapasilpa 
text before us throws on the subject. There can hardly be any doubt 
as to the authority of the text in our possession, since it is confirmed 
by other writers on the same topic. The text of Kasyapa that we have 
quoted above in support of Nibrayam’s views on the width of the pillar, 
does not seem to have come to the notice of both the scholars R^ Raz 
and P. K. Ac^ya. 


According to the Nihaivdhana^ the width at the top is less than 
that at the base by one-eighth. Thus states the writer of the Nibandkana: 


Concerning the width of the pillar, Manasara states: — 


218. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, page 29. 

219. A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, page 644. 

220. Saivdgamanibandhana^ Patala XUI. 
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The width of the (wooden) pillar, in the opinion of Manasara is 
then twice, three times, or four times that of the pilaster. Or, the 
height of the pillar having been divided into twelve, eleven, ten, nine, 
or eight parts, one of these parts may be the width (at the base). At 
its top, it will he diminished by one part ( ) of its respective divi¬ 

sion (into 12, 11 etc.). This is the width of the pillar. Dr. P. K. Aclu:ya 
in his translation of the Manasara has rendered the portion *^tattad-pddo- 
namagratah” as smaller by one-fourth at the and he states in 

his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture : “ The height of a pillar being 
divided into 12, 11, 10, 9, or 8 parts, one of these parts is the diameter 
of the pillar, and at the top it is diminished by one-fourth. ”^23 i*his 
interpretation is hardly acceptable and assumes that M^asara deviates 
from the general line of proportions set forth by other equally im¬ 
portant writers on the subject. The term ‘Pdda^ though often inter¬ 
preted as one-fourth does not always mean that. Like the English 
term ‘Quarter’ which generally means ‘one-fourth’ it is employed some¬ 
times in the sense of a division. The term 'quarter^, for instance, when 
we ^eak of eight quarters means only a directional division and not one- 
fourth. ‘Pada’ is similarly used in the sense of a division in Jaimini’s 
Purvamimdmsa, where Chapters III, VI and X are described as consist¬ 
ing of eight Pddas each. We may thus feel justified in interpreting the 
term 'Padd* here in the sense of a ''part”. Such a rendering further brings 
the Manasara nearer to the Kdsyapasilpa, Mayamata and other works 
and brings about a consensus of opinion on the subject of the prescrip¬ 
tion of the width of the pillar. 

The interpretation of * ’ as smaller by onc-fourth at Ihe 

top further assumes that the diminution of the breadth at the top is con¬ 
stant irrespective of the altitude of the column. This is opposed to 
scientific principle and actual practice. To keep in with science and 
taste, the diminution of the breadth at the top of the pillar should be 
proportionate to the height of the pillar and relative to its breadth at the 
base. It should take into account the beautiful effect of different pro¬ 
portions and should be effected, therefore, gx-adually and fittingly. 


221. Manaa&ra, Chapter XV, lines 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

222. Mdnasara, Translation by Acarya, p. 152. 

223. DictUynary of Hindu Architecture, page 644. 

6 
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There cannot be one and the same rule of diminution working when 
the proportions of dimensions are varying. The diminution by one- 
fourth is hardy compatible widi the principle and practice of ancient 
architects whether of India or of Greece and Rome. For, as Ram Raz 
observes: “in the Grecian and Roman architecture, the diameter of the 
upper part of the shaft, in a column of fifteen feet in height, is made one- 
sixth less than its thickness at the base; and in a column of fifty feet, the 
diminution is one-eighth.”^ The fundamental principle that underlies 
this prescription is that the higher the coliunns are, the less they 
diminish in their breadth at the top. This principle bom of great scien¬ 
tific skill and refined taste is not a unique discovery of the Grecian archi¬ 
tects, for the precepts derived from the same principle have been taught 
and practised in India from time immemorial. The interpretation of 
Pada as one-fourth given by Dr. Acarya pays no regard to this univer¬ 
sally accepted principle. The rendering ‘Pada’ as of ‘part’, on the other 
hand, gives a meaning which is consistent with the principle followed by 
the architects of India and Greece. Our interpretation is supported also 
by Ram Raz who renders the term ‘Pada’ as ‘part’ in this connection. 

The view expressed in the Manjari also accords with the common 
view on the diminution noted above. Thus the Manjari observes: — 

The author of the Manv^yalayacatidrtka follows the general strain 
when he states:— 

: I 

The following statements found in the Vastuvidya may also be com¬ 
pared:— 



224. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pp. 38-39. 

225. Prayogamanjari, VI on 'Frasadalak$anavidhi^ (Adyar Mss. Library). 

226. Manusydlayacandrikd, (T. S. S. Ed.}, Ch. V, st. 24. 
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.II 

The author of the Silparatna also follows our author closely in this 

connection228 

‘ ‘^r^n?5R[RtS5r The last quarter of the stanza defines the term 

‘Danda.’ Danda is the breadth of the pillar at the top, and it is employ¬ 
ed as a standard of measure, by having recourse to which the different 
measurements of the parts of the wall are determined. In 
the quarter ‘ the expression ^atra* is variously inter¬ 

preted by various commentators. Sankara in his Vimarsini, under¬ 
stands it as referring to wooden pillars. The Vivaranakara, on the other 
hand, takes it as referring to the theme of architecture, and remarks: 

‘ It is not definitely stated by the Vivaranakara 

whether Danda refers to a regular wooden pillar or to a pilaster attached 
to the wall. According to a Malayalam Commentary ,220 the breadth at the 
top of the pillar is described as Danda. K. Nilakanthan Asari,^®^ another 
Kerala commentator, tells the same thing about Danda. A third Mala¬ 
yalam Commentator,232 K. Damodaran Nambudirippad, observes that 
‘Danda’ is the top measure of any kind of pillar. In this case, the mea¬ 
sure will change with reference to the nature of the pillar according as it 
is wooden or stone or brick pilaster attached to the wall. In the Mala¬ 
yalam commentaries we have consulted, there is not to be found em¬ 
ployed any delimiting adjunct restricting the application of the term to 
only the top of the wooden pillar or to only the top of the pilaster. The 
reference is therefore applicable to the top of pillar of whatever 
nature. There may thus be noticed a great variation in the interpreta¬ 
tions as given by Sankara in his Vimarsini and as furnished by others on 
the point in question. Leaving aside our text and its commentaries, 
and turning to other authors, there also we notice divergence in the 
matter of the interpretation of the term Danda* Parana, quoted by 


227. Vdstuvidya, Ch. VHI, st. 15, 16, 18. 

228. Silparatna (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XXI, sts. 44-47. 

229. Tantrasamuccayavivarana (Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, Madras), Ms. 
R. No. 1994. 

230. Tantrasamuccaya Text in Sanskrit with a commentary in Malayalam, Ms. 
R. 4 128 (Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, Madras). 

231. Tantrasamuccaya (Ch. 11 in Malayalam characters), page 12. (Published 
by S. T. Reddiar and Sons, Quilon, Travancore). 

232. Tantrasamuccaya— Part—(Page 23) in Malayalam character. (Pub¬ 
lished by K. V. P. Press, Kunnamkulam, Cochin State). 
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Gurudeva,^ the authors of the Manu§ydlayacandrihd and Silparatna are 
of the view that Da^da is the top measure of the pilaster. Thus Parasara 
observes:— 

c|5=»TT^Jf ^>TRRT tl 

The Manv^yalayacandrikaP* states: — 

. I 

According to this text, the term is to be applied with reference to the 
nature of the pillar, wooden or otherwise. 

The SilparatrwP^ states: — 

k ilqi^ fqqRT^frf^ : ii 

Here the application is restricted to the top-measure of pilaster. The 
Kdsyapdsilpa, Mayamata and Manjan, on the other hand, observe that 
Danda is the top-measure of the pillar and do not use the term in the 
restricted sense. 

Thus the KasyapasUpa^^^ says: — 

3WTrq^^^9S 3 II 

The Mayamata^'^ observes: — 

11^35 q5«q^ II 

?iqWwi^ f*qkT qR^ ^osqrqq: i 

The Manjori®®* in similar strain employs it with reference to the top- 
measure of a regular pillar: — 


233. Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Ch. XXXI. 

234. MantLsydlayacandrikd, Ch. V, st. 24 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

235. Silparatrui (Part I, T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XXI, 46. 

236. Kd&yapaiilpa (Ananda^ama Series), Pa^ala VI, 15(2). 

237. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XV; 28. 

238. Prayogamanjari, Patala VI (Palm Leaf Ms., Adyar Mss. Library, Madras). 
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STANZA 11. 

Upapitha, an optional member beneath the Adhi^hana. 

The author now proceeds to treat of the proportions of the ‘Upapitha’. 
The term ‘Upapitha’ is derived from ‘Upa^ (under) and ^pitha' (seat). It 
refers generally to ‘pedestal’ of columns, platform of thrones and seats of 
images. But the member is frequently constructed beneath the ‘Adhis- 
thana’ or basement of the temple. Here, in our context, the term ‘Upapi- 
tha’ refers to the structure beneath the basement. This structure is not 
treated by Hindu architects as an indispensable part of the temple, for, as 
we have noted already, the principal parts of a temple, according to all 
authorities on Indian architecture, are six in number beginning with the 
‘Adhisthana’ (the basement) and ending with the ‘Stupika’ (the finial). 
The following stanzas from the Gurudevapaddhati,^ for instance, will 
illustrate the point: — 

3^ TOT II 

II 

^ . \ 

The above division does not include the Upapitha in the height of the 
temple. The height is measured from the basement to the finial exclusive 
of the Upapitha, which may be built, if desired, below the basement. 
Thus the basement forms the first member in the architectural division of 
an Indian temple, and the term ‘Adyanga’^^o which is employed as a 
synonym of ‘Adhisthana’ clearly indicates that the Upapitha is excluded 
from the list of the principal members of architecture. An Adhisthana, 
it is further stated,^^ may be built with or without an Upapitha below. 
Gurudeva plainly speaks of the optional character of the Upapitha in the 
following lines: ^— 


239. Gurudevapaddhati, (Part III, T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXX, 
Stanza’s 60, 61, 62, for similar treatment, also vide the Mdnasdra (P. K. Acarya’s 
Ed.), Chapters XIX, XX, Silparatna, Chap. XXXVH, and other places where 
proportions of the main parts are given in relation to the total height of the 
temple. 

240. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXX, 66; also vide K§mikagama, 
LV, 202. 

241. Mayamata, Chapter XXH, St. 33: ^ II 

242. IkdnaguTudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXX, st. 68, 69U). 
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*WSirff ^ IRfRIfTqte 5 q^5|^ II 
3|^sf^H^!|T wijmli ^ ^ ||»» 

The option allowed in the case of the UpapHtha indicates that it is 
not an indispensable member like the six main constituent parts, Adhi^- 
thana (basement), Pada (pillar), Prastara (entablature), Gala (neck), 
Sikhara (head), and Stupi (finial). But, the Upapitha, when employed 
at the bottom of the basement, serves in three distinct ways and this 
three-fold function is described in the Mayamata^ in the following 
lines: — 

^5jr5g5raT§ ^ li 

And in the Gurudevapaddhati^^^ in. the following stanza: — 

3l^sl^8H«PHT ^ 1 

Thus, it is clear from the foregoing references, that the Upapitha, 
according to architectural authorities, is not an indispensable member 
like the Adhi^thana, but a member that is left to the choice of the archi¬ 
tect who desires to raise the height of the structure in order to give it an 
imposing appearance or add to its stability and repose or create situation 
for the exercise of his decorative skill. 

Architecture, in the view of Indian builders, is not the science of 
building simply where principles are determined by the ends of edifice 
merely. It is an art which takes into account considerations of beauty 
and grandeur. Aesthetic qualities such as size, proportion and orna¬ 
ment are essential in a really fine building; for, the structure attains per¬ 
fection only when these aesthetic elements are combined with the struc¬ 
tural ones. Size excites in man the feeling of wonder, and height im¬ 
presses him with a sense of majesty of human power. Proportion, which 
concerns with the dimensions of a building with respect to its several 
parts, gives the structure an appearance of stability and nice repose. 
Ornament is a source of pleasure to the eyes, and its absence betokens 
of an unpleasing poverty or baldness of human spirit. For, “ornament 


243. Mayamata, Chapter XIII, 1. 

244. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardna^ Pafala XXX, Stanza 69. 
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is the flower-garden of human spirit, which it delights to tend.” Indian 
architectural authorities lay emphasis on the three qualities of 
(stability or security), Unnati (height) and Sdhhd (beauty) in their 
theory of the art of architecture. Upapitha accordingly appears as an 
element bom of certain aesthetic considerations and is consequently 
not a purely indispensable constructive member. Its presence or absence 
is regulated by requirements which are chiefly aesthetic in character. , 

Ram Raz observes: ‘‘Western architects consider the base, not as a 
distinct member, but as a constituent part of the column; and this is not 
altogether at variance with the practice of Hindu architects, for they like¬ 
wise include the base and capital in taking the height of the pillar, and 
even consider the pedestal as a necessary part of the order Raz does 
not seem to us to convey in clear and unmistakable terms the idea he in¬ 
tends to convey when he says that they ‘even consider the pedestal as a 
necessary part of the order.’ If by ‘necessary’ he means ‘indispensable’, 
then his statement is at variance with the texts we are considering. He 
appears inclined to the view that Upapitha is an indispensable part of the 
structure when he states: “The Hindu orders may be said to consist of 
four principal parts, namely, the UpapHtha or pedestal, the Adhisthdna or 
base, the Stambha or pillar, and the Prastara or entablature.”* The 
main parts, as we have observed more than once, are six in number and 
Raz does not fail to take notice of these six principal divisions. For states 
he: “The height of vimdnas is measured from the base to the apex, ex¬ 
clusive of the pedestal below, and is equal to one and a half of its breadth. 
Let the whole height be divided into eight equal parts; give one to the 
adhisthdna (base), two to the pdda (pillar), one to the prastara (en¬ 
tablature) , one to the grivd (the neck of the dome), two to the sikhara 
(cupola), and one to the stiipi (pinnacle)If the pedestal is con¬ 
sidered indispensable in a structure, how is it that it is not included 
in the architectural division set forth above? Moreover, if an Upapitha is 
supposed to form a principal part like the Adhisfhana, how is it that the 
synonym ^Adyahga^ is applied to the Adhii^than^ and not to the Upapitha, 
which is placed at the bottom of the Adhi§thana? The Prayogamanjart, 
an important source of our writer, does not refer to the Upapitha, where¬ 
as it would have received proper attention if it had been considered as a 
principal member of the structure. When employed, it is given a posi¬ 
tion beneath the Adhi$thmia, the first part of a structure from its bottouL 
It is not considered as an essential part, as essential as the structural part 
Adhisthana and hence it is not seen treated as a compulsory and necessary 

245. Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 22 (Italics ours). 

*Ihid. 

246. Ram RSz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 52. 
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part of the structure in the Prayogamdnjari, It is not possible, therefore, to 
maintain that the Upapitha forms an indispensable part of a temple. There 
is no textual authority, as far as we see, which warrants such a view. 
The optional nature of the Upapitha, on the other hand, is clearly and 
unmistakably revealed by the phrase ^ * which our author employs. 

The optional character of the Upapitha expressed by our writer’s state¬ 
ment is in agreement with all the authorities we have consulted in this 
connection. 

The varied proportions of height as set forth in this stanza are in 
close agreement with those laid down elsewhere in the Mayamata and 
Kd^apasilpa. Thus in the Mayamata^^ it is stated: — 

^ ^ I 

11 

II 

II 

In the Kdsyapdsilpa^^^ the following linQS are found: — 

qg«i^t5f?mpT qi w ^ li 
qi^fispji m ^\ \ 

^^I5q<fl5l=^4 fi[5r n 

On the basis of the texts quoted above and on the strength of the 
authority of the commentary ‘Vivarana,’ where » is interpreted 

as 3r«?ftR fqqr?ttR the proportions laid down 

for the height of the Upapitha are %, %> % oi or equal to or 1^, 
1%, 1%, or 2 times the height of the basement. According to one Mala- 
yalam commentator K. Nilakajgithan A^ri,*®** however, the height of 
the Upapitha is Y^, Ys of or or 1% or 2 times the height of the 


247. MayavMta (T. S. S. Ed.), C&. XUI, 2, 3, 22. 

248. Quoted from the Vimariini; compare the KdsyapaHlpa (Ananda^ama 
Series), Patala V, sts. 1, 2, 3. 

249. Tmttmsamuceayavioarava (Ms. Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, Madras, 
Ms. R. No. 1994). 

250. Tantraaamuecaya with Kerala Commentary (S. T. Reddiar and finirff, 
Quilon), p. 12. 
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Adhi^thana. There is thus some difference in the interpretation of the 
part ‘ Paddmsavrddhya\ but the former interpretation by the disciple of 
the writer, which is also in consonance with the proportions clearly laid 
down in previous texts, seems to be the more complete and the more 
authoritative. 

The Mdnasdra prescribes the following variety of heights to the Upa- 
pitha according to the magnitude of the edifices in which they are em¬ 
ployed. Here the Mdnasdra deviates much from the general line of pres¬ 
cription- The rules of proportion are embodied in the lines quoted 
below: — 

Line 3. ^ I 

^ I? II 

Line 8 . 5 =^*thRr9(lRnTt)5Rn^ || 

^ 51! I 

Line 11. g ^ I 

Line 14. ^ =^3^513^^ || 

qr qtsj qr i 

Line 16. qgf^ ^ 

The loose and dubious manner in which Manasara expresses him¬ 
self renders any ^ clear understanding difficult. Dr. Acarya’s attempt at 
translating the lines does not help us in any maimer in making out any 
clear sense; on the other hand, it tends to convey ideas unsuited to the 
context. The following, probably, is the sense that can be squeezed out 
of the vague lines:— 

251. Mdnasdra (P. K. Acarya’s Edition), Chap. Xm, lines 3-16. 

7 
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Lines 3-7: The Height of the Upapitha (of exceptionally big struc¬ 
tures) is Vs, M.o> Misy ol the height of the basement. 

This variety of proportions prescribed for the Upapithas must neces¬ 
sarily apply to pedestals of structures which are exceptionally large-sized 
and which do not by virtue of their already big basement require any con¬ 
siderable raising in respect of the height of the basement. If this pres¬ 
cription is intended to raise the height of the basement of the small class 
of structures, the proportion prescribed is so insignificant that it hardly 
serves any real purpose. 

Lines 8-10: The Height of the Upapitha of the Kipudra or sniall class 
of structures :—% (he. y4i % of or equal to the height of the base¬ 
ment) . 

Lines 11-13: The Height of the Upapitha of the Madhyama or mid¬ 
dling class of structures := Vz, ^4, of the height of the basement. 

The prescription here given, as in lines 3-7, is regressive in order. 
Prof. P. K. Acarya252 interprets ‘dvibhagam’ ‘tribhagikam* etc. as two 
parts, three parts etc. The question then naturally arises, three parts 
etc» out of a division into how many parts! The divisor is not stated and 
as such the inteipretation has no textual support: In this case of the 
absence of any reference to the divisor, *bhdga* can be interpreted as one 
part only, and ‘dvibhaga^ and ‘tribhagika’ etc., under such circumstances 
will have to be luiderstood in the sense of one part out of a division into 
two parts, three parts etc. That is to say, ‘dvibhaga’ may be interpreted 
as half, Hribh^ika’ as one-third etc. Here, the numerals 2, 3 etc., are to 
be taken in the sense of ordinals on the analogy of expressions like *tri- 
bhaga.’ In expressions like ‘tribhaga’ which are commonly found in lite¬ 
rature, the former numeral Hhree’ is imderstood in the ordinal sense of a 
‘third’. Such interpretation is not unusual in Sanskrit language,^ and 
on the model of ‘tribhaga’ the interpretation of Hribhdgika^ as one-third, 
‘caturbhaga’ as one-fourth, in the absence of any explicit reference to the 
divisor, is not improbable. Perhaps, another alternative interpretation 
may be suggested in the wake of the division set forth in line 8. This is 
by taking the largest numerals, 6 in the case of Madhyaharmya and 7 
in the case of Mukhyaharmya, as the divisor that is probably implied. 
This implication, if granted, ‘divibhaga,’ ‘tribhagika’ will have the ordin¬ 
ary sense of two parts, three parts etc. and the height of the Upapitha of 


252. Mdnasdroy Translation by Acarya, vide Translation of the relevant lines. 

253. Compare for instance “Cakitaharini harinetratribhagab’* in Dhvanyd- 
Idkor— Udyota m, Illustration 3. 
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the Madhyaharmya will be %, •%, %, %, % (i.c. h h % or equal 
to the height of the basement, and tiiat of the Mukhyaharmya %, 

94, of or equal to the height of the basement. This explanation is only 
a conjectural one. Of the two alternative tentative interpretations that 
we have suggested, the former seems to be the more probable and in tune 
with the principle that the greater the magnitude of the edifice the lesser 
is its need for any addition in height, and consequently the smaller is the 
proportion prescribed. 

Lines 14-16: The height of the pedestal of Mukhyaharmyas (pro¬ 
bably large class of buildings) is %, or of the height of the 

basement- According to this interpretation of the lines, the height of 
the pedestal, in any case, does not exceed the height of the basement 
in the view of Manasara. The conjectural interpretation attempted by 
Ram Raz in his Essay needs to be revised. Raz expresses at the 
outset the difficulty he experienced in understanding Manasara thorou^- 
ly. He remarks thus: “He (i.e. Manasara) divides the pedestals into 
three sorts, according to the magnitude of the edifices in which they are 
to be employed, and makes their height, if I understand him rightly, to 
consist of from one-quarter to six times the height of the base, and 
their projections as far as pne-third of their own respective heights. 
But such a loose manner of prescribing rules for the dimensions of 
architectural members must be considered objectionable, and but little 
compatible with science and taste.”*®* The text of Manasara as we have 
considered and interpreted does not permit the propriety of these re¬ 
marks. 

In his Translation of the Manasara, Dr. Acarya renders the term 
‘Upapitha’ as “Pedestals of columns.”*®® Such a rendering is hardly per¬ 
missible, as it restricts the application of the term Upapitha to pedestals 
of columns only and excludes from its connotation the pedestal of the 
structure proper. The trend of the text under observation further renders 
such a rendering incompatible with the context, as there is no reference 
at all to coliunns or their parts in the Chapter on the Upapitha. It will be to 
the point if we ordinarily translate the term hipapltha’ by the expression 
‘Pedestal’, in which case the rendering comprehends fully all ffiat the 
term widely and originally stands for. With reference to the present 
context, however, we might ri^tly render Upapi^avidhana as 
‘chapter dealing with ffie subject of the Pedestal of temple or Pedestal 
of structure’, but not as ‘Pedestals of columns’, as is done by Acarya. 


254. Ram RSz, Essay on the ArehUeeture of the Hindus, page 26. 

255, MdnasBra, Vol. IV, Translation, pp. 123-130. 
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The projection of the Upapitha functions in enabling the structure 
to stand securely and stably within its confines. It can be Ko> Vs, %o» 
% or half of the height of the basement or it can be measured with re¬ 
ference to the Danda measure which has been described in the previous 
stanza as ‘ ’• Accordingly the projection will be 1, 1%, 2, or 

3 Daijdas and it extends outwards from the Paduka of the base, or 
Jagati or the outer extension of the pillar- The measure of this projec¬ 
tion may be compared with that laid down in the Mayamata, KdsyapaMlpa 
and Manasara. 


Thus the Mayamata observes: — 

a ii 

TO ^ Renj, II®®® 


The Kdsyapasilpa states: — 

qr flsni ^ II 

artenSHMI ^ I]®®’ 

Manasara observes: — 

Li«c 21. eHrgJR*TriT I 

wr =^3^155^^ m II 
Nt'm: I 

5ra5:^^*ii»T ^ ^^TFTWe II 

Line 26. 


256. Mayamata, Chapter XIII, Sts. 3-5. 

257. Kdayapa, Pafala V, St. 3. The bracketed portion is from Sankara’s 
Vimarsinl. 
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Line 39. SJSRI PtW?. || 

Line 32. . Il“® 

The Upapitha must be beautified by its own angas. 
The ‘angas* referred to here are the mouldings which enter into the com¬ 
position of the pedestal such as the Paduka, Jagatl, Kumuda, Gala, Prati 
and the like. The bare surface is broken up and resting place 
created for the eyes. The lateral projections thus serve to add beauty to 
the pedestal and form a source of delight to the eyes. They constitute 
the chief ornaments of Indian architecture. According to some, the same 
mouldings which are set in the composition of the basement are also used 
in the formation of the pedestal. Thus Ram Raz observes: “Both (the 
Upapitha and the Adhisthana) are for the most part composed of the 
same mouldings; but the most remarkable feature in which they differ 
is the square dye, which is peculiar to the former.**259 The outstanding 
illustration of the point may be sought in the Tanjore Temple where the 
same mouldings are employed in the basement and the pedestal. 

Three kinds of pedestals are described in detail in the Mayamata, 
and Gurudevapaddhati;^^ they are termed there as ‘Vedibhadra,* ‘Prati- 
bhadra’ and ‘Subhadra*. The Mdnasdra also refers to three sorts called 
‘Vedibhadra*, ‘Pratibhadra’ and ‘Mancabhadra* and divides each of these 
into four varieties, each variety differing from the other in formation and 
in its mouldings. A detailed enumeration of the different parts forming 
the different kinds of pedestals is further supplied in the Mdnasdra, 
The treatment of this subject by the author of the Tantrasamuccaya is 
brief and casual compared with that contained in other texts, which 
devote a separate chapter to the theme of Pedestal. The Kdsyapa^ 
silpa^- treats of five types called ‘Bhadropapithaka,’ ‘Pratibhadraka* 
‘Pratisundara,* ‘Saubhadra,* and ‘Kalyanika.* The projection and parts 
of the Upapitha, it is remarked here, are like those that make the Adhis¬ 
thana.* 


258. Mdnaaara, Chapter XIII, lines 21, 26, 30 to 32. 

259. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 23. 

260. Mayamata, Chapter XIII, St. 5. 

261. Mna Gurudevapaddhati, (Part III, T. S. S. Edition), Uttarardha, Patala 
XIK, stanza 70. 

iSZ, KdiyapaHlpa, Patala V, stanzas 9-27. 

•Ibid., stanza 28. II 
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STANZA 12. 


The height of Padma, another optional member beneath the Adhi^fhdna. 

This stanza gives the dimension of Padma, which is constructed 
optionally beneath the Adhisthana, and which occupies the same posi¬ 
tion in the structural division as the Upapitha, described in the previ¬ 
ous verse. It is also known as Padma-Paduka because, it is situated, 
when constructed, under Paduka, the lowest part of the basement. 
Upanat referred to in the text is a synonym of Paduka. In the Tri¬ 
vandrum edition of the text, the reading of this term is marked with 
doubt ‘ ’ but the editor’s suggestion that it must be 

* ^ is acceptable. Upanat is the lowest moulding of 

the Adhi§thana. The member Padma which forms the subject 
of treatment in the present verse is to be counted in excess of the 
height of the building. It is independent of the structure in the in¬ 
clusion of height and is an accessory element like the Upapitha, and 
not an essential one. The height of the Padma according to our text is 
Vof /4> or % of the height of the basement. In support of this 
measurement the following authority is found quoted by Sankara: — 







'RT TO5[Hf II” 


Similar treatment of Padma as an independent element, which is a 
substitute for the Upapitha is not to be foimd in the Mayamata, Guru- 
devapaddhati, Mdnasdra etc. Padma, however, is usually seen treated 
as a part or moulding of the Upapitha or the Adhisthana in several trea¬ 
tises. Ram Haz, aware of its employment as a moulding, thus obser¬ 
ves and describes it: “The moulding called Padma, literally lotus, is 
supposed to resemble a petal of that flower. It is a sort of compoimd 
figure, partly convex and partly concave; and its section is composed of 
two opposite curves, meeting at the bisecting point of a line drawn be¬ 
tween the points of recess and projections, and very much resembling the 
Cima recta and reversa of the western architects. This moulding is dis¬ 
tinguished into greater and less, and forms the principal ornament of 
Indian architecture. It is generally employed in detached pairs in bases 
and cornices, one facing the other in opposite directions, and is formed 
upright or the reverse according to its situation, either as a crowning 


263. Tantraaamuccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Part I, page 54. 
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member of the former or the supporting ornament of the latter. The 
concave part of it, when placed with its bottom reversed, is often so de¬ 
signed as to project forward or rise up, after having touched, as it were, 
the fillet below, with a small perpendicular curvature, resembling in shape 
the petal of the lotus, with its pointed head somewhat inclined towards the 
top. In some specimens, this moulding is placed at the base of columns, 
and looks very much like an apophyge or ogre of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, being formed either with a curved line having more or less con¬ 
vexity at the top, or with an upright tangent to the concave part below. 
It is sometimes made exactly in the form of an ovolo of the western archi¬ 
tects.’^ 

In our text in the present context, Padma is described as an op¬ 
tional member beneath the basement like the Upapitha and not as one 
among the mouldings of either the Upapitha or the Adhisthana. It is 
thus treated here as a distinctive element. It is called Padma, because 
it resembles the petal of that flower. Lotus as an ornamental motif 
figures as a prominent element in the heritage of the artistic glories of 
India. Rich in its wealth of decorative value, amazing is its symboli¬ 
cal significance, for it represents divine beauty, goodness and purity- 
As Havell observes: ^^The shining lotus flowers floating on the still dark 
surface of the lake, their manifold petals opening as the Sun’s rays 
touched them at break of day, and closing again at sunset, the roots 
hidden in the mud beneath, seemed perfect symbols of creation, of 
divine purity and beauty, of the cosmos evolved from the dark void 
of chaos and sustained in equilibrium by the cosmic ether, dkdsa*^. 
Continuing, Mr. Havell further remarks on the symbolism of this flower: 
“The bell-shaped fruit was the mystic Hiranyagarbha, the womb of the 
Universe, holding the germ of worlds innumerable still unborn. The 
lotus was the seat and foot-stool of the Gk)ds, the symbol of the material 
universe and of the heavenly spheres above it. It was the symbol for all 
Hinduism, as the mihrab was for all Islam.”* 


STANZAS 13,14,15. 


Adhi§thana 

In these stanzas (13, 14, 15), the author treats of the parts of the 
Adhi$thana and lays down the rules of their proportion. The term 
*Adh4thana’ is derived from the root 'Sthd' (to stand)- preceded by 


264. Rfim Rdz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pp, 23-24. 

265. Indian Architecture, page 15, 

♦IWd. 
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the preposition ‘adhi’ (upon). Its derivation as described will be 3[f^4' 

II Gurudeva*®® describes the term thus: 

st II 

It therefore denotes the object on which the edifice rests (t.c. the base¬ 
ment) . The Adhi§th^a thus is the lowest member of a building, the first 
from bottom upwards as the synonym ‘Adyahga’ indicates. It is the 
strongest, firmest and the most solidly laid, and carries the weight of the 
remaining parts of the structure built above. 

Mdsuraka, Vdatvddhdra, Adyanga, Adhdra, Tala, and Kutfima are 
some of the synonyms of ^Adhi^t^^’ stated in the Silpasastras. The 
synonyms as given^®’^ in the Gurudevapaddhati are: 

^ 5153[[: qqiiw^: 

and as stated in the Kdsyapasilpd^^ are: 

m ii 

»ifq: i 

Adhii^t^ana is classified into different types under various denomina¬ 
tions on the basis of difference in dimensions of its mouldings or the pre¬ 
sence or absence of one or other of its mouldings. The treatment of mould¬ 
ings is a very important contribution to the elaboration and enrichment 
of the basement and the stability and impressiveness of the structure. The 
mouldings afford basis for a great variety of basement, according as they 
are included in or excluded from the division of the basement. By 
stretching the basement beyond the line of vertical structure they prevent 
the superstructure from looking top-heavy. By spreading the basement 
they provide a larger bearing surface for the distribution of the load of 
the super-structure and produce an effect of greater stability and strength 
of the edifice* The lateral projections, again, tend to accentuate the hori¬ 
zontal division, and keep the ^uttara’ well within the limits of the base¬ 
ment. They break the monotony in structure, create resting places for 


2G6. lidria Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed., Part III), Uttarardha^ Ch. XXX, 
St. 67. 

267. Ibid., stanza 66. 

268. KaayapaHlpa (Anandasrama Series), Patala VI, and 2A 
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the eye and provide room for a variety of miniature adornments, and 
floral and other motifs which lend beauty to the structure. In certain 
situations as in the form of Patta or band, the moulding presents flat sur¬ 
face for the profuse Use of carved ornament, which enriches and enhances 
the grace of the building. Over and above the structural function which 
the mouldings discharge, they are chiefly ornamental in character. They 
blend in them both the aspects of utility and beauty. 

One cannot but marvel at the intellectual and aesthetic endowment 
of the ancient architects, at whose hands architecture was both a system 
of construction and a vision of beauty, a system in which are combined 
in perfect unity both the science and art of architecture. Architecture, it 
must be remarked, is both a science and an art, and those who think of 
it in terms of construction merely, give only a very narrow interpretation 
of the office of architecture. The Hindu builders never contemplated with 
satisfaction a building which is divorced from ornament. Ornament en¬ 
ters into the very essence of composition and nowhere is the kinship of 
art and science so well exemplified as in a typically Hindu structure. The 
intellectual side of design which they exhibited in the mouldings worked 
out their structural scheme fully and the aesthetic sense which they ex¬ 
pressed in these mouldings made their work a thing which is as gracious 
as it is scientifically perfect. This synthetic attitude which the Hindu 
builders displayed in their work is the keynote of Hindu culture, for it is 
evidenced in all other activities of the Hindus. 

The various mouldings as they are found referred to in the stai^as 
13, 14, 15 and 16 are Paduka, JagatT, Kumuda, Gala, Antari, Kampa, 
Pattika or Patta, Prati and Vajana. We shall give below a description of 
each. 

Paduka (literally means a sandal). In architectural texts, it refers 
to the lowest moulding of the basement or the pedestal. It is rectangular 
in shape. It is also known as Updnat *Janman^ is another term which 
refers to the plinth. It corresponds to the ‘plinth\ both in the import of 
the term and the purpose to which it is applied. It forms one of the five 
main mouldings which are enumerated in the following texts: 

( 1 ) Kd^apa^: — 

3»TR ^ ^ 5Wr I 

^ . II 


269. KdiyapaMlpa, Pafala VI, st. 22. (The AnandS^ama text reads ^ • 
the correct reading is and this is found to agree with the statement of the 

SUparatna on the subject). 

8 
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( 2 ) SUparatna^^: — 

STH ^ *RcR m i 

ti 

(Incidentally, it may be pointed out that ‘ ’ is the older 

form; and ‘ ?qTiTi( ’ used in architectural literature seems to be a 
corruption resulting from the transfer of ‘ ’ to the ‘o’—de¬ 

clension) . 

It figures almost universally in the description of the different kinds 
of basement and should therefore be considered as an important mould¬ 
ing. But there are instances where it is subjected to option. Thus some, 
alternative statements are found according to which ‘Upanat’ may be 
dispensed with. Kasyapa^’^, for instance, observes : — 

m II 

The Silparatna^ similarly states : — 

^ II 

Of the four types of basement described in the Tantrasamuccaya, the 
last two begin with the moulding called ‘ Jagati/ and not Upanat. 
Upanat differs from Jagatl in the extent of projection as well as 
height.273 

Jagaii :—^This moulding of the basement or pedestal, rectangular 
in form, stands out beyond the Manasutra as much as it is high. 
The Vivaranakara tells us that it is a tall type of moulding 
vrhich is rectangular in shape. Is referred to 

by our author in all the four varieties of basement described and 
hence forms one of the prominent mouldings in the view of Narayana. 
It also finds frequent mention in the Kdiyapasilpa, Mayamata, Man- 


270. Silparatna, Ch. XIX, st. 3. 

271. Kdkyapakilpa^ Patala VI, st. 35(2), 39 ^). 

272. Silparatna, Ck. XIX, sts. 27(2), 38(2). 

273. TaniraMmuccayavivaraTia (Ms. H. No. 1904, Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, 
Madras). 
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jan, Gurudevapaddhati etc. in connection with the description of the 
basement. There is no reference to this moulding in the Manasdra; and 
this absence of reference is all the more conspicuous in view of the fact 
that the list of mouldings given therein is more elaborate than that 
furnished in other texts. 

Kumudai —^Etymologically, the term ‘Kumuda’' means ('exciting?) 
what joyl^* It refers, in ordinary literature, to Nymphaea esculenta, the 
esculent white water-lily, ‘the thing of beauty’, a source of ‘joy for ever’. 
In architectural literature, it refers to a moulding of the basement or 
the pedestal, and belongs to the section of circular mouldings. It is a 
semicircle projecting from a vertical diameter, and corre^onds to the 
‘astragal’ or ‘Torus’ of the Western architects.^''* Regarding its shape, 
Kasyapa describes two forms, circular and octagonal. Adh4thana is 
divided into two main classes by Kasyapa, known as ‘ Pratibandha ’ 
and ‘Padabandha’. “Kumuda” of the former class is ‘circular’ and that 
of the latter class ‘octagonal’. Thus it is observed in the Kdsyapa- 
silpa : 

The Silparatna^ also states the same thing but further describes the 
two forms in the following stanzas*’'*: 

^ g g^: ii 

I 

dm giwld 

m gvmmispiT dm m gd: i 

ii 

Kumuda, in the Pratibandha class, is round and resembles, according to 
the jSilparatna, the full-blown breasts of a woman in her full pregnancy. 
In the instance of Padabandha, it is octagonal; the lower Patta is one- 
sixth of the height of the Kumuda, the central Patta half and the 


274. Smukrit-EnglUih Dictionary, by Monier Williams. 

275. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 23. 

276. KatyapatUpa, Patala VI, St. 26. 

2n. SOpearatna, XIX, 4, 5. 

278. ibid., stanzas 98-100. 
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upper Patta one-third; or each side of the octagonal moulding may be 
equal to the other. The Kumuda as described here presents a convex 
appearance, and corresponds to the ‘astragal,* which as defined by Strat¬ 
ton “is a small convex moulding, when plain more often called a bead, 
and often curved with bead-and-reel enrichment.**279 

Manasara,^^ under the class called ‘Kumudabandha* refers to purely 
circular, triangular, hexagonal and octagonal Kumuda. 

As described by the disciple of our author, Kumuda is round like a 
pot: seems to be the most com¬ 

monly accepted shape. Though the author has not specifically described 
the shape, from the commentary ‘Vivarana,’ it appears probable that the 
view of the commentator is also the view of the writer. 

The projection of Kumuda is as much as that of ‘Jagati.’ Thus the 
Mayamata states:— The basement 

in which Kumuda is absent is called Mancaka. Says the Silparatna: 

fwr ^ lbs absence is more to be sought 

in the case of the basement of human dwellings than in that of the 
temple, in whose architecture ornamentation is a rule. 

Among the mouldings described, Kumuda like Padma, figures pro¬ 
minently and is valued richly both for its form and its symbolic content. 
Mr. Havell thinks that in its symbolical implication, it embodies the con¬ 
ception of “the Jar which contained the amrta, or elixir of immortality, 
the nectar of the Gods; and thus its form was adapted not only to sacrifi¬ 
cial vessels, but to the ordinary Indian domestic water-pot, the lota. The 
shape of it was as admirably adapted for making a firm base to a pillar 
or column as the form of the Nelimibium fruit was suitable for the struc¬ 
tural purpose of the capitak**^^ A serious student of India’s art-designs 
should first of all know the nature of the relationship of Indian Art with 
Nature. Like all real artists, the Indian artist was a worshipper of 
Nature, the gracious giver of beauty to humanity. In communion with 
Nature he felt supreme satisfaction and the charm and softening influence 
that she exercised on his creative soul found response in his endeavour 
to re-create those things of beauty which constitute the wealth of 


279. Orders of Architecture by Stratton, p. 43. 

280. Mdnaa&rOf Ch. XIV, 77-79. 

281. Tantrasamuccaya VivarariM (Ms. R. No. 1994, G. O. M. L., Madras). 

282. Mayamata, XTV, 41. 

283. iSilparatna, XIX, 4. 

284. Havell’s Indo-Aryan Civilisation, page 60. 
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Nature. Her impact on his ci:eative mind is traceable in his decorative 
patterns, which he shaped mostly in Nature’s mould. In flowers like the 
Padma and the Kumuda he saw fitting models for the creation of orna¬ 
mental motifs. The white water-lily, one of the products of Nature in 
her lavish moods, struck his imagination and kindled in him fine sensibi¬ 
lities. The joy it excited was too deep for words, too profound for ex¬ 
pression, as the etymology of the term Kumuda (exciting what joy!) 
suggests. This thing of beauty, the seat of the charm of the Universal 
life, was admirably treasured by the Indian artist in his art legacy by 
fashioning his moulding after the form of this flower. The etymological 
implication of the term ‘Kumuda’ testifies to the inner nature of tlie 
artist’s experience. The Indian artist in his search for beauty was not 
content with a mere optical beauty. His vision penetrated the interesting 
outside and entered into the very spirit of the object loved. He felt its 
power and felt himself part of it. In his relationship with Nature, he rose 
above simple use of nature to intense love of Nature and discovered in 
her the charm and loveliness of the Life Universal, charm which is more 
felt and experienced than expressed or described. This is the meaning, 
the etymological implication, of the term ‘Kumuda’. 

Gala (also called by synonyms such as Kandhara, Griva and 
Kantha) literally means the neck. This moulding, rectangular in form, 
is employed between mouldings. Its chief office is to connect or to 
separate mouldings, by virtue of its position always between them. 
According to a Malayalam comrpentary^® on the Tantrasamuccaya, Gala 
is conspicuous by the absence of any projection, for it is the only mould¬ 
ing that has no projection. This point has been stressed there and parti¬ 
cularly stated, though there is no obvious reference to it in the text on 
‘Projections.’ All mouldings as stated in the stanza on Projection 
^TRt^TrT^’ etc. have their projection started from the outer 
limit of the Mdnasiitra, which is in other words, the extent of the 
‘uttara.’ Gala, which has no projection, naturally would end, corres¬ 
ponding to the outer limit of the ‘uttara’. It might be consequently ob¬ 
served that the projections of the rest of the mouldings mi^t be 
measured from the outer limit of this member ‘Gala.’ Ram Raz agrees 

on this point when he remarks: “and.it (i.e. Gala) serves 

as a sort of neutral member, from which the projections of the rest of the 
mouldings are measured.”^ Two Malayalam commentators K. Nila- 


285. Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, Ms. R. No. 4128. 

286. Ram R&z, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, page 25. 
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ka^than and K. Damodaran Nambudirippad,^®® however, are at 

variance on this point; they include Gala in the list of mouldings having 
projection. The remarks of Ram Raz and the first mentioned Kerala 
commentator (the author of the Malayalam Commentary, Ms. G.O.M.L.) 
appear more probable and consistent with the distinctive function that 
Gala discharges as a link between two mouldings. 

Antarita :—, as its etymology suggests, comes between two mouldings. 
It is an intermediate moulding, separating other motddings- K. Nila- 
ka:Qithan A^ri and K. Damodaran Nambudirippad and others do not 
treat it as distinct or different from Gala, already described. They take 
it as identical with Gala, and call it by the other term Gala. If we identi¬ 
fy it with Gala, then we have to take it as a neutral member which has 
no projection or recession. But Ram Raz speaks of its recession when 
he says that it has as much recession as the Alihga has projection.®®® 

Khwnda is also identified with Gala. 

Kampa is a small moulding of rectangular section, employed in a 
variety of positions, chiefly connecting or separating the principal mould¬ 
ings. It has the least altitude, and it distinguishes itself from Gala in 
that it possesses projection. Its projection is usually equal to its height, 
but it can vary according as grace demands. It corresponds to the fillet 
of the western architects. 

Paifa or Paptikd: — signifies the band, which is generally associated 
with other mouldings such as Kxunuda, Gala and the like. It is a flat 
moulding and presents a situation for the enrichment and adornment of 
the basement with ornamental motifs like Makarasya, Sizhha etc. When 
repeated, the upper band is known as “Urdhvapattika” and the lower band 
‘Adharapattika.” That which has greater height and projection is called 
^Mahapattika’ and that which has smaller proportion ‘K$udrapattika.’ 
Sometimes it appears as the top-most moulding of the basement. It has 
projection which is generally equal to its height; but, it frequently may 
have projection which is threet-fourth, half or even one-fourth of its alti¬ 
tude as taste reqiiires. Its height and projection are greater than the 
height and projection of the Kampa. When employed in pedestals and 
basements, it is scarcely distinguished from the moulding called Vajana. 
Ihus Ram Raz remarks: ^Tt is often confoimded with the moulding called 
Vdiana, especially in pedestals and bases, as it appears to be of the same 
form, to be used in the same situation, and to have the same hei^t and 

287. Tantrasamwcaya (Malayalam Ed. published by S. T. Reddiar and Sons, 
V. V. Preaa, Quilon). 

288. Tantraaamuccaya (Malayalam Ed. published by K. V. P. Press, Kunnam- 
kulam). 

289. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, page 25. 
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projection with the latter; but when employed in architraves and friezes, 
its height and projection increase considerably.”^ 

Prati: —This moulding, rectangular in form, figures sometimes as a 
crowning moulding; but usually it appears in association with the crown¬ 
ing moulding called Vajana. Thus in almost all varieties of Pratibandha 
class described in the Kdsyapasilpa it is found employed in company with 
the crowning moulding Vajana. In measurement it either equals or excels 
the Vajana. Thus it may be distinguished from the Vajana by the 
greater height it commands over it. Generally as evidenced from the 
Kdsyapasilpa and Manjari and other works, it is placed next to the 
Vajana (i.e. just below Vajana); but our author places it above 
the Vajana in the type ^ Pratyutpannakrama^ as he prefers to call it. In 
the Malayalam rendering no line of distinction is drawn between Prati 
and Pattika; both the terms are translated by the common expression 
Padi in Malayalam. The rule of projection is as described under the 
note on Pattika. 

Vajana: —^This moulding called Vajana is treated as the top-most or 
crowning moulding of pedestals and basement.^®! In the final variety 
called Padabandha, our author also treats it as the crowning moulding. 
It is rectangular in form, like the Kampa, but is distinguished from the 
Kampa by the greater projection that is given to it. The general rule 
of projection is applicable to this moulding as well, but compared with 
the Kampa, its dimension is found increased in view of its importance 
as the crowning moulding of the basement. 

The several mouldings, as they are referred to in the course of the 
description of the basement in the Kdsyapasilpa, Mayamaia, Manjari, 
Giirudevapaddhati and Mdnasdra, may be compared with those found 
mentioned in the Tantrasamuccaya, We shall give below a list of those 
mouldings which we meet with in the course of our reading of each text 
on the basement. We have included here mouldings major as well as 
minor and have not drawn any line of distinction between the major class 
and minor class. While going through the detailed description furnished 
in each text, it will be remembered that the minor mouldings are gene¬ 
rally found repeated, if repetition were found necessary. 

In the KdSyapasilpa and other texts the following mouldings as in¬ 
cluded in the accompanying table are found referred to: — 


29D. ibid. 

291. Vide the list of mouldings furnished in the KdsyapaSilpa under Pratibandha 
class in the Manjari and Gurudevapaddhati. 
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I. Kasyapa. 

n. Mayamata. 

III. Mafijari. 

rV. Gurudeva. 

V. Manasara. 

Paduka. 

Janmaii. 

Paduka. 

.. 

Paduka. 

.. 

Vapraka. 

.. 

• • 

Vapraka. 

Jagati. 

Jagat!. 

Jagat!. 

Jagat!. 

•• 

Padma. 


.. 

Padma. 

Padma. 

Kumuda. 

Kumuda. 

Kumuda. 

Kumuda. 

Kumuda. 

Kumbha. 

Kumbha. 

.. 

.. 

Kumbha. 

,, 

Kapota. 

•. 

.. 

Kapota. 

Gala 

Kandhara— 

Gala 

Gala 

Gala 

Antarita 

(Synonym of 
Gala). 

) Antari. 

Antari. ] 

i Antari. 

Antari. 

Khanda. 

Kampa. 

Kampa. 

Khanda. J 

r 

Kampa. 

Kampa. 

Alinga. 

Alinga. 

Alinga. 

Alinga. 

Alinga. 

Patta or 

1 Patta or ) 

Pattika. 

Pattika. 

Patta or > 

Pattika. 

Prati. 

j Pattika. 3 

Pratimukha. 

Pratimukha. 


Pattika. y 

Prativajana. 

Vajana. 

Vajana. 

Vajana. 

Vajana. 

Vajana. 


Sometimes Paduka is referred to by its synonym Upanat; Padma by 
its synonyms Ambuja, Kamala, Pahkaja or Abja; Kumbha by its 
synonyms Ghata and Kalasa; Gala by its synonyms Kantha and Kand- 
hara. Some more mouldings found mentioned in the Manasara and 
not mentioned in the Kasyapasilpa, Maya, Manjari and Gurudeva are: — 
Karna, Gox>ana, Ksepana, Amsa, Nimna, Argala, etc. 


The four varieties of Adhisthana as described in our text are as 
stated below: — 


I. Unnamed- 
24 Parts. 

II. Unnamed- 
21 Parts. 

in. Pratyutpanna- 
krama. 12 Parts. 

rV. Padabandha 

12 Parts. 

Paduka—3 

Paduka—3. 

.. 

., 

Jagat!—^ 

Jagat!— 7. 

Jagat!—4. 

Jagati—4. 

Kumuda—T 

Kumuda—6. 

Kumuda—4. 

Kumuda— 4. 


Kumudapattikar'-l. 

Pattilca— 1 . 

Pattika— 1 , 

Gala— 1 % 

Gala and 

Pada—2. 

Antari—1. 

Kandharfi—IMs 

Kampa—1)6 

K$udrapattika---%. 

Vajana—1. 

Vajana—1)^. 

Gala—1% 

.. 

• • 

a a 


Mahapattikft—1^. 

Prati—1. 

•• 

Total-24. 

Total—21. 

Total— 12 . 

Total—12. 
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The parts mentioned are the result of the division of the total 
height of the basement, and the mouldings described are to be construc¬ 
ted from bottom upwards. 


The types of basement dealt with in the Mayamata are fourteen in 
number: 




They are: ^— 

1. Padabandha. 

2. Ugrabandha. 

3. Pratikrama* 

4. Padmakesara. 
5* Pu$papuskala. 

6. Sribandha. 

7. Mancabandha. 


8. Srikanta. 

9. Srenibandha. 

10. Padmabandha. 

11. Vaprabandha. 

12. Kapotabandha. 

13. Pratibandha. 

14. Kalasabandha. 


The description of the fourteen types ends with the following 
stanza: — 

I 

The Kd^apasilpa refers to over 22 types,and these are broadly 
classified under the two classes Pratibandha and Padabandha (or 
Anghri-bandha). Thus states the Ka^apasilpa: — 

3 *1^ II 

I 

3 ^ II 


The following are the names of the varieties as given there: — 


1. Pratibandha. 

2. Padabandha. 

3. Prativaktra. 


4. Pratikrama* 

5. Ambhojakesara. 

6. Pu9papu$kala. 


2S2. GurudevapaddhaH (T. S. S. Edition), Part IV, XXXI, 1. 
29S. Mayamata, Chapter XIV. 

294. Mayamata, XIV, 38. 

295. KSiyapaiilpa, VI, stanzas 25, 26. 

9 
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7. Sribadhanta. 

8. Mancamantha. 

9. Srikanta. 

10. Sre^^ibandha. 

11. Abjabandha. 

12. Vaprabandha- 

13. Pratisundara. 

14. Srikaptbanta. 


15. Karirabandha. 

16. Kalasabandha. 

17. Siikara, 

18. Simdarambuja. 

19. Nalinakanta. 

20. Siisaundaiya. 

21. Skandaskanda- 

22. Ambujakanta. 


The description of these varieties concludes with the stanza: — 

The Manjari treats of two kinds of Adhi^fhana called Padabandha 
and Pratikrama. 


Gurudeva^® refers to the classification given by Maya and Parasara. 
He thus states: — 

sitei qq: RTf I 

R^Rldsfq Mq =q q> Sfj: || . 

q^Ri^ q^q^f Ri^qsqq. i 

q^sg^qg^q^ ll« 


The eight types quoted there are: 

1. Padabandha. 

• 2. Vaprabandha. 

3. Carubandha. 

4. Pu^kala. 

Manasara^^ enumerates not 
technical class names: — 

1. Padabandha. 

2. Ugrabandha. 

3. Pratikrama. 

4. Kumudabandha. 


5. Pratibandha. 

6. Nagabandha. 

7. Sribandha. 

8. Kapotabandha. 

than 64 different sorts vmder 19 

5. Padmakesara. 

6. Pu§papu§kala. 

7. Sribandha. 

8. Mancabandha. 


296. GurudevapaddhaH (T. S. S. Ed., Part IV), Chapter XXXI; 

*Ibid., stanzas 1 and 2. ’ 

297. Mdnasdra, Chapter XIV, lines 10-372. 
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9. 

Sre^ibandha. 

15. 

Ratnabandha. 

10. 

Padmabandha. 

16. 

Pattabandha. 

11. 

Kiunbhabandha. 

17. 

Ka$kabandha. 

12. 

Vaprabandha. 

18. 

Kampabandha. 

13. 

Vajrabandha< 

and 19. 

Srlkanta. 

14. 

Sribhoga. 




A comparison of these several texts shows that these treatises more 
or less agree in respect of nomenclature, though they differ in the matter 
of details connected with the measures of the different basements. 
Each text adopts its own line of measurement, but in the midst of this 
variation of details, there is manifested uniformity in respect of termi¬ 
nology. The author of the Tantrasamuccaya follows mainly the Manjan 
and Kdsyapasilpa in the matter of details connected with the proportions 
of the parts of the mouldings, but he is mostly silent on the side of the 
terminology relating to the types of basement. With regard to the treat¬ 
ment of mouldings, it might be observed that the mouldings as described 
in the Tantrasamuccaya are among the major and most commonly accept¬ 
ed ones* In the Tantrasamuccaya, the first two types of basement have 
no names associated with them* As regards the third type, the author 
prefers to give his own nomenclature. ^ Pratyutpannakrama ^ is an ela¬ 
boration or modification of the term ‘Pratikrama,* for his statement here 
is based on the authority of the Manjari which calls the type by the 
name Tratikrama’. In respect of both the proportions of the mould-' 
ings of the fourth variety of basement and the denomination thereof, the 
author is in agreement with the treatment found in the Manjart. The 
second type is also described in the wake of the statement of the Manjan. 
This t 3 ^e is unnamed in both the works, Tantrasamuccaya and Manjari. 
Concerning the treatment of the first variety, it is said in the 'VimarsinV 
that the author has followed Kasyapa. In the edition of the Kdsyapa- 
silpa of the Anandasrama series, however, the stanzas found quoted in 
the commentary are missing. The description of the Pratikrama 
type furnished in the Anandasrama edition differs from the description 
of the same set forth in the text quoted in the commentary. A Mala- 
yalam commentary in Manuscript^®® form calls the first two types by the 
names Trakrtikrama’ and ‘Padakrama\ This terminology, though fanci¬ 
ful at sight, is yet convenient. It is needles to seek for a fixed nomen¬ 
clature in this connection, for any difference in denomination or even 
an omission of it scarcely affects the understanding of the structural as¬ 
pect of the basement. Any deviation in respect of terminology pertain¬ 
ing to the types on the basis of difference in the details of treatment, 


293. R. No. 4.128 (Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras). 
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may be passed over without any prejudice to the scientific side of the 
treatment, in view of the latitude enjoyed by different authorities in the 
matter of certain details. Authors are at variance in respect of elabora¬ 
tions and modifications, but in the fundamentals of the subject they are 
found in agreement. 

We shall compare the author’s treatment of the four types with 
similar treatment found elsewhere. The following text of the Kdsyapa 
quoted in the Vimarsin?^® may be compared with the description of the 
first type; — 

fg? ^ 1 

g 3?l: II 

If ^ I 

^ flpRRsg 11 

||»> ■ 

Compare the stanza cfreeinirf^ etc. laying down the rules of the 
second variety with the stanzas of the Manjari, quoted below: — 

W3k f«ik«i #^ ^ I 

?n«itesrnT«i ^ ^ 1 

Compare the stanza etc., which prescribes the last two types, 
with the stanzas of the Manjari quoted below: — 

“ 3?^ 5R[- 

snrat 5Rr: i 

299. See the Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHm, Part I, p. 54 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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ffejR II 


<#! f^k«r Tflw ^ 1 

fqfes? 3r3R 3 ^ qR3^ li” 


The treatment of this subject of basement by Indian authorities, 
when compared with the treatment of the same by Western writers on the 
subject, it will found that the Indian method of approach furnishes greater 
room for variations. The following remarks of Ram Raz are worthy 
of mention in this connection. He observes: “The Indian pedestals and 
bases are made more systematically, and afford by far a greater variety of 
proportions and ornaments, than the Grecian and Roman. In the Euro¬ 
pean architecture, the forms and dimensions of the pedestals and bases 
are fixed by invariable rules, with respect to the orders in which they 
are employed; but in the Indian, the choice is left to the option of the 
artists.”^®® 


STANZA 16. 


The Projection of Mouldings: —^In this verse the author lays down the 
rules relating to the projection of various mouldings. The projection of 
mouldings other than the Paduka proceeds from the outer extremity of 
what is known as the ‘Manasutra’. The expression ‘Manasutra’ is com¬ 
posed of two terms ^MdW and ^Sutra\ the former meaning ‘measure’ and 
the latter ‘thread’. It refers to the three-fold thread employed to mark 
the fundamental area of the structure. The process of marking the area 
is described in the stanza: ®®^— 





II 


The Vivaraiaakara describes the process in the following words:— 



I 51% *n5RJ?r ^ ll®“ 




300. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, page 39-40. 

301. Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Part I, Pafala I, Stanza 54. 

302. Tantrasamuceayaviv(ma^ Ms. No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
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According to this interpretation pegs are to be driven into the earth 
at the comers of the four quarters with a view to the marking of the 
boundary consisting of the length and breadth laid down with reference 
to the perimeter. These pegs are all strung together on all the four 
sides by means of the cord strewn out of three silken threads. This 
string which is employed to mark the area and which runs round the 
boundary is what is known as the Manasutra. The area peg-marked 
here corresponds to the extent of the Uttara length-wise and breadth¬ 
wise. The identity of the extent of both the peg-marked area of the 
groimd-floor and the extent of the Uttara is clearly indicated by the com¬ 
mentator Sankara when he remarks: 

TO 

The subject of the Manasutra is elaborately treated by Kasyapa. 

All mouldings except the Paduka project from the Manasutra, 
Paduka is distinct from the rest of the mouldings in that it has the greatest 
projection, and its projection is measured not from the Manasutra, 
but from the Jagatisutra* The general proportion of projection is that 
it is as much as the height of the moulding. The expression * ’ 

yields two alternative measurements for the projection of Jagati, one 
with reference to the Aya formula and the other with reference to the 
height of the moulding. The term Aya here stands for the Yoni of the 
Uttara. In the case of a square structure, the same Yoni can be secured 
for the projection by making the projection eight angulas in extent, or 
sixteen angulas, or twenty-four angulas and so on, the addition being 
given by eight angulas. The projection of the Kumuda is equal in extent 
to the projection of the Jagati. With regard to the remaining mouldings 
such as Kumudapattika, Padma, Pattika and others, the projection may 
be given to the extent of its height, or three-fourth or half or one-fourth 
of its height, according as beauty demands. The expression ^gamayef is 
interpreted by the Vivaranakara in the sense of both projection outwards 
and recession inwards. According to a Kerala commentary on the 
Tantrasamuccaya^^ the moulding Gala is conspicuous by the absence 
of any projection. The general principle is that the projection given 
to the various mouldings should be such as would contribute to the 
beauty of the structure. 


308. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHni (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, page 56. 
304, Ms. E. No. 4. 128, Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, Madras. 
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ITie following stanzas arC' found quoted in the Vimarsinl in support 
of the author’s statement: — 

^ ^ ^ II 

2iRsrqfe?j3fFd^fqg; fg^Jrir: i 

^ II 
II 


With slight modifications in readings, these lines compare with the 
following lines found stated in the Mayamata: — 

31’^JIT 3 II 

Tit TRI^ Tf I 
gtTT II 

m f^it TT I 

%k 3 qr ii 

^R^tiqr q?i3[% ii ”®°® 


Compare also the following lines from the Kd^apa: 3®^— 


“ ?l^qFr»f5TRT 3 ?ftq 3ff?rq ^ 1 

qRHiqf^ qr ^ li 


qfiqr 3 R^-q 3 # ^q qr ii 
%it qiq f^r^qq^q qqiq?5q«i^?H ii 


Functions of Projections: —^The treatment of projections and recesses 
is a matter of absorbing interest to one who views a building as a com¬ 
position in lights and shadows. The design of mouldings and 


305. Vimarsinl in the Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Part I, pages 56-67« 

306. ' Mayamata (T. S. S. Edition), Ch. XIV, 41-44. 

307. KakyapaMpa (Anandahrama), Fatala VI, 19-20. 

308. Also compare the Mdnasara XIV, lines 376, 377, 384. 
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the relative proportions of their projections are considered so 
as to fit in with the elaborate play of light and shadows. 
The intricacy and depth of mouldings, the sharpness and softness of 
their edges are qualities which lend nicety to structure. The projections 
and recessions, in other words, are designed as light—catching and 
shadow—throwing devices. They invite the eye to revel in the beauty of 
mouldings, and regulate and lead its path. They are not useless ornaments 
which can be banished from a building totally; their annihilation is sure to 
leave the structure blank. The element of mouldings combined with the 
constructive needs of the building obviates unpleasant appearance in struc¬ 
ture. In their constructive capacity, the projections impart a feeling of vita¬ 
lity to architecture and lend it an appearance of strength that pleases 
the eyes. There is no pleasure in seeing a structure in its 
skeleton look, in which the division beneath bears the load of 
the portions above. The projections in their functioning as 
the repose of the horizontal lines of the basement make the 
superstructure stand within the limits of the basement, and 
prevent the effect of excessive solidity of the upper construction. They 
emphasise those parts of the structure which are horizontal in punctu¬ 
ation. In architectural forms, two elements are generally recognised, 
the horizontal and the vertical. The one is represented by parts such 
as the columns and the walls and the other by members such as the 
basement and the entablature. Over-emphasis on the one to the con¬ 
sequent depreciation of the other leads to exaggeration and distortion 
of architectural forms. The grace of structure is got when both the ele¬ 
ments are well balanced as in the case of an Indian temple. It is the dis¬ 
tinctive merit of our architecture that it possesses the architectural at¬ 
tribute of immobility; for an Indian temple in which is kept proportion by 
the balancing of the horizontal and vertical elements is neither soaring 
to dizzy heights, nor incontinently sliding sideways.^o^ The horizontal 
effect requisite in the composition of the basement is produced success¬ 
fully by the device of the projections of the mouldings of the basements. 


These remarks bear reference to the Sanctum Sanctorum, the main shrine' 
in which is installed the image of worship. 





Jl^ibugnirr^a: Gsili 9 .ujmT ^euirseir, m.a., 

^tSIjp GSrfleijGaijrujrretrirf ^estsri^Lct^iBsir. 


fsiSjrjrireo ^(up/DuuLLL^etn&j Q^^ireoeouuQih uir^Q^tuitfL^^ 

err/r^s iBirijb ^/SuemeiJ LipfBir,^jjj^ ^tXisir^iirjVi iB/bj^Bssar^ (^jfJiiO^fretns 
^Suj O^irss>t3sj[i/r^S0rfldo ^iB6SfrfEi(^d txiremuuQixi ^(SQPQS 

&[rpj;iiuu<ssiL^^ QmQfs^eiJfresiL^ QuiuQjrfrQ u^^tJuiriLQ^ Opfr(Q^Sl 

u9p siressruuQue^Uij ^(T^(3€U(t£&?i^p(S0^<oS)Sy QuQj^mQpeuuiresS^ Q^siruu 
i^jr^/rpuif ^eaareissrLJuQpenHr ^(^LapuHf (Stn^SsOufr^ stTGirp^ufr^iuispir^^ 

fFikQsirdju&o Qiuq^u^^ sirQjriLSl, QuirpjSji ^Qi^iseQQeusmuiT^ ^Q^euedf^ 
QpthuiesoFliQafresieu (sresru u^CSf^jrfrik ^(^(tpesipuSIp afreasruu(Su6^th 
^Lb, ^eupjSp fXfresaruuQLh Seo Q^^irpaeir up/nStu ^ittiu^QGiu @u 
GIuitq^^ <fl50^iJLj®aj^. ^(^euerr^euLbfrSso^ Q^iLHL\GlGfrirearj;^Lhf miSjnrir^ 
^\uppuuil.L-.esr er&sr^ O^irddsouuQih S<s\) pl^uuin-^eo^^^th FFamCj) 
^jrfrtJLJ^Sd(^ eT®p^iQ^iTmeiruuiLjs^0Ol 

(SasGev) Qinfri^uSuj ffrQp^dQiasfremL^&jpjjj^^ LjpfSfr^jirjVf 
iBpnSlSsoar^ (^j^^kOpiresiS^ ^(r^QpQ^&frp^iuueiDL^y Q/sQ/Beoeufr^i^ ^SiuetDeu 
^Qijeijma ii9soa&0ifsru(Sufri(^LD mppeup^iL Qu(T^thuireir&r>Ui(U Goy^cB^ 
^eoi^&srruCSufraQLh e^emi^iuesr eretsrp Qpirpjp)@^pj^, u^CS^jrmk ^0 
(ipmpu9eo ^l^ibSIuSI^uiS^is ^Q^Qj^Q^mrrp^uuesn^y ^p^QgQpetnpuS 
^lerrsrr iBASjr0etf)L^uj i9p Qs^iinLjiL^&flesFle^^)ih QeujpJuQSesrp ^; ^0 
Qeu(i£an^pjSl0iesimj QairuuiSijr^irpih^ sirQjrilJ^ ^eSruetfrexiih GeujvuQ 
Searpesr, 

L^piB[r^)irspi (ipp<sofnu u^&jios&f^io^(ss>LJG\u ^iretsnuu®^ Seo Quir^ 
eutpA^AaZsird sir&kfrGuirii^ £ ereir^ih (ipmesflSso Oajfr^&ryiLU Qutuir 
Qeupjpienijb Qiupuffi * fSeir^ errear fSpuesypd dsiretm-SearG^Lh. 


e^pirjrGaarui :— 

(1) “ eusfrG^ir Sear^a ” 

(2) “ fSsireuiriLJ ” 

(3) “ fQ^euu9pi9Siujeoiji ” 

(4) iSearLDinlJSl . Gu^ ppm^ ” 


{Ljpui. 56, eu/fl 16) 
126, euifl 1) 
(6^ij^^205, eufR 3) 
310, €uS 5) 


* fi(SuufiuSd> /bgdlJSupp (Qd^fuir Qpe^p^) upprreu^ Seoiifidadeo unnstrilj^eBr 

^€sar 22-3-40‘g)«v ^jrrrujd^iqeajr, 

10 
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(5) BAreSifieii at^uiS ”. 

(6) ‘‘ i86sris(Sa . ^irii^...^esi^(^<oiiLh ” 

(7) “/f/Seir. uir&tsrQ^^^^ 

(8) “/Seir.LDSBrsaar^” 

(9) ** ^0 putrjrfru.1^ ” 

(10) “ .•’ 

(11) ** Qm^eSiu eoiflefDsu . fSvsr ” 

( 12 ) . 

(13) iBmesnsfrm&^^eo^^ 

(14) «eLeyrarfi (suii/jjesr^ ’’ 

(15) “ rSeirei/gaBrz^^fls^ ” 


(6dij^ 340, Qi//? 2) 
(6ii^ 340, ai/fl 18) 
[(ohjf^ 346j eu/fl 12) 
(6di^ 309, &jS 11) 
(qL^ 389, euifl 8) 
(fsp/SlSssifr 197, eufP 5) 
(6^1^ 367, 6u/fl 1) 
((^.^jfbQpfrena 143, euifl 6) 

) 6UfB 278, 279) 

(fi5)i^ GuS 285) 


^/BJfEJGSTLh “/Ssr” (^Gor^i (SULfifkStuQp uifiesiLn er^di. J>/^ iSp^rreopy 
e-6w’’ Grek jpi 6UififK/dS6)i>fra9pj)i. QpfrsdiSrrui^dJir ^irsopCSp “ ^zi ” 
erekuQ^ GUt^iEjSp^^ eresru^y 

^ihQirjdr ^iup(SSi^iuiT(^ih^^ 187) 

^iMiSm^S^ Quujir GQ^GQcir QuiuQjrekjpi 

^\k(ip(oSip u9jr6m®LD j^/eup/Siu^ (Q^/ra), 143) 

^ear ^p^jriBsefrfT^ ^/iSiuuuQ&i^, enQ^Qubir^S^ 

Oppp^emsusr fSSsoQuDfTf^uffpnSGd gj )0 esrdijrih ^Q^uiSlGSTy erear 

LDfTjjifped ^emdk-Q. (sr^uesyp ^^gir + e-tb’’ ffT&nu i9£p^^jfk 

« 9 ^®zjD 6 ir(?( 7 y ? ^iknsjmQui i9parreoppirir ldiuieQu i9[flppiTirQuir^ti\ 
Ljpisir^in'jpi 58-«^(0 Qd^djinerfl^ Q^sssriJS^ik dSesid^ (SUfTi^tuCSGU ’’ 

eresr eiJii^err^. ^pdssi ^sa)«fF ” ffreifrsi^Lhy ** CSsssAr 

iSdr B-li @«a)« 5 =” GTGSreilLD da.(SlLO^(S(Yjf ? J^LL ^€5id^ Qiumu iShBidi 

(SeueAruf~iU(SiJfrj)i iSfSi^ir^y e_zi ^€S)d= QiU6iT(^p(ouir€i)LJ iQ&ntfiUL^u i9p 
aiTGOppirir Seoir g^P^zr/r.®, ‘‘sLib” Greiruw^^ pia Q^/reo ffresr 

/BfreiresiL^^GO lciu/bQ^ ^pSsmCSiu UGd/r ^6irpQpirL^/BSu9(^pp^ (SGueArQLh^ 
^(SBcSear Qd^iuiLjtLeiGtfip OTawuut—/T/SJ “ e_ii ” ^ekp 

HpiBiT^j^i Oppsoiresr Qpirmmjsjrio^eSeo e^eyrar miSffir ufru-eOdsetfip ds/rsmu 
uiLuf^GO^, ‘‘OTLb” er^kp u^emtup ^QfiQuiuirA(Sdspu ermp 

g^ 06 a>LD^ j©fflOtJtL//f wustrprrpeo Quiredsijihy pth ** isreirp ^SiQuujirA(Sdspu 
“ p^ erAu^ p^<3frpiTpik (Su/TGOeijiiy ** e-ii ’* ersirp umesiLup ^flQuiulrm 

(Sdipu ‘‘ p-sir ’’ ermp ^Q^esiLup ^QSQutUQ^ih e^efrpfrpA> (SeusArQik eresr 

i9p^kS tUGosTireufTp iQpamsopQp tL.dr^^ er^ku^ uSeopOptrujaSi uB^p 

peo (SeUeArdSiih. ^dseQdry Lfp/B/r£pirj:v (tppeQuj u/rL^pQ(i^es>dsaeff)/b sirmu 

UL^p “ e-«w ” iSpMGdu UfTL^^aefflp meatauuf^eaptrSpjpi, 
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iSQiueir ^Q^Quujir QiB(S(y^fieo 0^0£i 

^euS^eariSjrii 119) 

O^treomiruiSaj^ ^^^Qjr/SjSfrdr^ /Sear ereirijQfi zjsa&rewL- &jjfii(j^ 
ermuj^ (SfipuuQii, 


^(r^imssNsmuuQ^eijlT ^(fi^LLp/s^S&d a,ear ermu^ ^<siTUUiUS^^ 
eresTjfi i9im &iQ^ueiJpQffio ^/iSius^ifni :— 

(1) (D«55LlL-06yr a-6Sr/D6ar-«0 ^tpssrr (a/ffl 79) 

(2) CTearjp/ii ^mpesriS^CSp (&j(fl 87) 

(3) ^eQ(Siu O6wear«0 ; aL65ra(5. mfriLQ&J^ (o/ifl 113) 

OTearu^ ^aSsoufr^sireirp^uir^uJiipir^u9(^ cgsrru 

u/l®eyr^ :— 

e-Lis ^eQp^Sssri 0sa)L-/B^ez&rg33r OTewreaafJtu Qe^fk^ppiJb ” 

(3-^/i O^iuiLjcyr) 

^uusP^6ii^)t3s&fi^ GU(T]^iJi fBiSjTir ^lupjStu LjpfBir^iirpjpiu LJ/rz—^ 

6isJr Qfipe(>[TeifreupjjJLL ds/reaarL/zjQejiQ^s/rear/Dear^. 


^ eresr^LL eif0^03S3r ^esrdFfntiisiDiu euis^ ehl^Qfip^sssefr 
Qpi^GijQuj^ieu^ ^SfSfT^iirjii QfiptoOirtu umt^iu OptresidEj^e^aetfl^ euQ^ih 

isiSsrir utTL^io^xeSSo iSx(^m xirernuu^Sp^* pjnuueaiL^ 

Giuir^kp i9p u^QQ^iririi ^(r^Qpsif>p^ 0^iLJiL\iLx&fleo @e5/6i/^«0 isxSjrjnj^ 
^GrruuLLi^eO^. 


p^pirjresanj) :— 

(1) ^^««r®0«T6»rL.6&rmi O^f/reWSe^/r 

(2) «^C?^/r/s^6ar(2/D uiox^&ir i^iriiSpi 

(3) Lj^/5^65rCp 

(4) (S/5/r;®«ia6iTCn[) 

(5) flff/fl/5^65riD] 

(6) Qff/r®;i^6OTiDi 

(7) (DQ;zl.L.65rfDi 

(8) dSL^/f/fiearpeirfD] 


{j)/xih. 57, GJifl 13) 

(G^UJL 120, 6U(f} 5) 

((5^ 227, Qj/fl 1) 
{(^£))/BQp/r&f)x 78, eii/fl 4) 
{,Q(7^(ifi(7^xfrpjp}LJU(StnL^^ euS 92) 

( euiB 94j 

( ey/fl 100) 

(QiBQxeOeufresiL^y ey.fl 72) 


‘‘««y/r, .gj/r, u eresTGU^fL. ueoQeoirlr LLQ^iaSp uL^irima^ 

O^/r^Geo” (0^/r^. 206 ) ereirspii^ Qp!r^xirui 9 tu eQ^ujiredy jy/ftscefir ^/feserr 
ermp QJiriUUfril.i^p iSpareop^eo (tfii^/Bp^Quireo QpfreoxiruiSlajir x/reop^ 
Opuf-kp^eiiSso erdru^ L/ev)@0ti. uetntpiu ^eoiSlajiBa&fjio* PL,iuir^^^u 
ue^GOirir uu^irxesixS^ Q^^irpx^ “jy/r” w^Qupjpi /SeirpearQeuaj^ 

« jy/f®CTr” ^ear g)/r)^ SiA/Seo. ^ir^^Qu^eo jy®iS/Seir/r) O^f/t^d 

«ew" miSjTir uiri^iu j^ixiBir^pjpii^ QGFiuiij&r (tppedirefreupjpieir g)A&) 
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(,jy<siA. 205, euifl 9) 
( „ 227, „11) 

( „ 249, „12) 

( » 253 „ 4) 

( » 369 „13) 

{jfip/SiBsatsr 367, euift lO) 


WL./sirjrmui I — 

(1) euetr(iuOs(i£t (SmsFU 

(2) ^sefr/aQaireir /msYrcfriT 

(3) Qfifresii^p^irHr tD^euir 

(4) G)jfru.fnjy^(sQ/6 OiS/r/EzaiT 

(5) 69)65aiSMr(S«fiF.r^it 

(6) @25)(nu^0@/f euiipmu 

(7) (SiSfrSm^iump luirimssm iSifreQesr 

^SrrpeSir Li<ssijrin(SLL<safl\un ^eQirOpirjp)iii 

Qun'ekj^ssijr ds®i;0« ^pSsoiu^ [^r^QpQ^tBSfrp^uuesiL^ 143-145) 

(8) ^0(S«/r/LlL-j3^63)6i/UJiT ^QfsQiB^eufT&fiu^j eud) 35) 

(9j La^&flir Qmesip LfSsBTium ( G^uf. euffi 53) 

(10) lusiieariT ^ojpjiSliu . ufnstnGu ( „ 5> 101) 

(11) c^Jt—Qi/r 0j)/65/r eussijTULj ( „ „ 107) 

^sup/Sleir “ jyajffnraefr pSsOsuSosr^ 676W^ QuQ^ii^SpGU uiTstsid^uSp 

airsssruuQSeirp^. ujS^S^jrtrii ^(j^Qpesipii9p (ofXtriiSiJULLQeirefr isiSsjrlr 
u/ru^eosGtr Gqj^ Sedsupjpisiri^il ^tiiD/rjuuiLL^ esirmruuQSm 

^pfriressriM :— 

(1) sppemB^ (etDadsourr^' mefrp^un^. Q^iu. 2) 

(2) Qsrmmp (^iLQiBma^ ( „ „ j> 36) 

(3) U;i^ita3srr« ussdliipsis^u CpLz/rLfieSrajefr 

{misSsoufr^S mefrp^uir^. Q^iu. 86 ) 

(4) Qp<suir3rS[[3im {(Suirp^p ^Q^iiseQQ&Jomruir, guiB 12) 

(5) QunQ^mmp euyreareuirasfr ( „ „ „ 14) 

(6) GutTmoms^ pfTii ( „ „ „ 18) 

(7) piresf€m^\L. airpQ^^ p^esretfii^mp iB^stniM eBpeo 

Q/zTOTOJiraGfr Geusmi^ u)ii9gi/i(^fEjGt3s/r6ar6iJ6ir 

{^uirprSp^Qj^AmeS Oeusssruir^ oj/fi 31) 

(8) iQSosrikj^ fS/DumTaefr. ^ppesru), G^/rsurriTaGTr 

(Quit p/61 p^Qi^iacQ OeueAruir^ euffi 44-45) 

(9) mirjup&iir 0«/riiuir6ST6sflTai€fT 

(j^0QJ^0<9r^ Qfitiui&RflAQsirGSieu^ Q^uj. 12) 

QiL^th^ iBiSjTir uiruf.\u Q^iuiLftLseirir^u Lfp/Birsstrjpiy /sp/SiSsaar Qpp 
eOfreifreuppiLL ^iTGSsruuQScirpeupjSdo Seir^, 8jn ^Q(U iSaifisireo ^6b>l. 
iSdsda^ STGSsruULLu^eOGUfrdSf u^Q^jrirA ^Q^jfiGa>pu3e;> jfft^iaQiu enaSsouftjS 
GSfrerrp^u/r^ uj/s^/t^uSjIVld, a^iaQairiu L£SsoQaj(i^u^^iji, ^0eueo^^ySI 
(y^u^txasS^mirGSiQiuS^ih 8eirjpi ” iSa^sirsoui ^Gssnrpp ^errijuiLdlGirerreinLo 
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e^/gfriressrih :— 


(l) Ouirq^^ 

(eiDsdsoufr^. O^iu. 12) 

(2) ^Ssiai^® uiirjfiS^Qpdr 

( 

„ 16) 

(3) afT^pj 

( 

» 18) 

(4) OeucrrOstrjjy/iL/ y^ssarS^p^ 

( 

» 51) 

(5) g»>635r(7yS utsdaiJirS iQpSm(^m ( 

« 67) 

(6) Q^/i9S^p ^sQSsm-^i^r ©r^oO/r/D. 

. GuiTUi ( 

„ 74) 

(7) QuirS^p LtiirQjhQQeo 

( 

» 75) 

(8) jyt9-(SiLi/D0 



er6irufr&j(SiMiU6iT(S(V)/ 

( 

„ 76) 

(9) ^fk^atuQS^p afTGrrp^ 



iuir€k<sijfrtu [5[r^ /5^sv) 



uesaf^S^p eiissar^mtMUGsS 

f 

\ 

„ 96) 

esiuuuQufr ffr^irS^p 



(10) LJ/r6iiS»r0^tu FPiB^^amQiU 

[ffiEiQ^iriuuSsin Qj^iu, 12) 

(11) ^eirScsip ^essrmnso 

(^06ys^0ar^, 0«^IL/, 3) 

(12) issfresrojir eurri^S^p QiS^Gsm^SI 

( 

» 12) 

^Q^QGii(^^pfS(f^iesimii9eo Q]fr>3F^ti^ Qpub^ uirpii^ 

uirQuiiLisf.^ Qeu^\ueir 

ffrekp &jLJolLnfri^<i=^(3^frp<x6ir 6i//5^«ww«j)iLfitu/rj)j/Lr), Qmuu i9isr^irpp^ik /6jS, 

OjSujreki FF3=eirj Q^fruui9ir^‘iTpLJbj LurLDsify 

sjrpsdihf ®«aX56W/r«5P63r, 

QpsuQp&j^y uiTGum^F^j Sp^irih 

9 i^^frStfTLDf 

^iristij ^SiuissiGn 


ey/5^6rr6Tr«nLDttj/rjjya), ^ qj ®S 0 i9irum^(njfTi(^ii L9/D3Sfr6i>^^^ssi6uQ(U^j)i 
QJtr^ifSi «^®zx>/r(L9^ai, QLL(Seo cUjdsrL- i5ir<si)6U0S}SuJiT^LCi jyansu iQpaireo^ 
^etfisuQiueirjiJ iSjjJeu ^L^iBt^Sso^ ^eiirsifsruuCSp&Jir ^sulo, 

• ^GU&LL^ Ljemresaftiuuir^Lh^ (ipp^&Djr^ LLib^jniy tJSljnrm^ (^easriif 

mfr^seuesTf Siasiij tsr^p Qa^ttQuQ^iil2peuuirssS,a9p (^<sou/reaifi^ 
/?«»6B6wrL—ear, ujrmQtufrSj G^ajCS^o/eir, (SeiJ^Spear^ urreuisir^^^ ujr(Sui^ar 
cjjireir, LjeAiesifiiu^irp^j iQjriresS^ 

iSuheoem^ fp3=^^ ^0LD6ir, iSirajsir, a-ripir^L^iki^^y /fjS, eujrp^^ ^irpjSLDj 
Qpp^^ Qpeair^Qp&iesr^ ^<i0 ^ekp Q^irp^sf^ih GUu.QLLfrifiu9(Ssi^6irjpi 
euik^ euifiiaQinerr, QuirpjSp^Q^i aeSQaisAruirtS^j^ih L/6rorL-.iP«fiPzi, uirpiij 
^stkrL^jremL^Lh^ ^^ppi eusnhj (Smiruih^ iLii^iflpp Qpeuirarjriraeky 

QjTiif ^eS/Eiaiif ^dajriiy (S&jpii, ^ipaesr, ueuih^ uireuSsttr 

piSeaanhf Lo0L.a), Qufrmaih ^Siu euL^QiLiri^^ Q^irps^ euis^em 

tSjruipiEia^iLnh QllCdiso ^smi^ iBirdoeustfiaiuirdr QiBit&(^ySlf ^eneu 
iBpmeoppesieu (Spirpjvpeoireo^, euL^QiLiri^^ Q^irpaZstr iSjrtiuu 

Qupjp}^etres)LCi j^jiaQ^jissip eueShLjjvp^Ui er^m. /siSjrft uirtfju 

Upmspirpjpiu uiTL^io ^eir^eo (1B9) (uiriLLD ffreiru^ih^ LnpQiQff^/Sio (56) 
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4F«)L-0aj6irij^ii, ^(^(ipQ^sir/bjpiuuesiL^uSio Q^iueuth^ iStULLtii^ 

Uiii^ireQ^y aeQfBSihf ©j^ansii, ld/fzjd, us®, /K<5/r, ereirLiearQjLD, 
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Reviews 


Sdrtrakanyayasangrdha by Prakdsdtmayati edited by Dr. T. R. Chinta- 
mani, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of 
Madras; a Reprint from the Annals of Oriental Research, Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, with a foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidya- 
vacaspati Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., I.E.S., (Retd.), 
1939. 

Praka^tmayati, the author of the Sdrirakanydyasangraha, is popu¬ 
larly known as the Vivaranakara, the author of the Vivaravu, 
the great commentary on the Pancapddikd of Padmapadacarya, one of 
the direct disciples of Sri Sankara and one of the earliest commentators 
on Sri Sankara’s Bhasya on the Vedanta sutras. He is an epoch- 
maker in the history of Advaita Vedanta. His views on Advaita as 
embodied in his work were closely followed by a host of subsequent 
original writers and commentators in the Advaita system and his school 
is known to posterity as the Vivarana-prasthdna, in contrast with the 
Bhdmatl-prasthdna, known after the great work Bhdmatl of Sarva- 
tantrasvatantra Vacaspatimisra. The main reason for the deve¬ 
lopment of these two independent schools among the commentators of 
Sri Sankara has been suflGciently and satisfactorily explained in his 
foreword by M. M. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar and in his preface 
by the editor. 

This work under review is one of the minor works of Prakasatma- 
yati. It is a gloss on the Brahmasutras divided into various adhikara- 
nas. In many instances it attempts no explanation of the sutras. It 
follows the practice of enunciating the Nydyasarira and interpreting the 
Upani^adic passage in question by the application of the nydya or rule 
of interpretation. Since the text is very brief, it does not even present 
the purvapaksa in many instances, though the siddhdnta, or final 
conclusion is to be arrived at by the refutation of the purvapaksa. 
This book shows clearly the limitations within which the rules of -in¬ 
terpretation of the Karmakaijda explained in the Purvamimaihsa 
Sastra have to be applied to the Jhanakanda portion of the Vedas. 

Though the Vivararpi is said to be a complete commentary on the 
Pancapddikd to the extent of the first five padas, both the text and 
the commentary are available in print and in manuscript to the extent 
of the end of samanvayddhikarana (1.1.4) only. So the only work 
of PrakaMtmayati which conveniently sununarises his views on the 
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entire Vedanta is the {Sdnrakany&yasangraha and in this respect the 
importance of this work cannot be be over-estimated. 

The present edition of the Sdnrakanyayasangraha is quite welcome 
especially because the ‘ Pandit ’ edition is not easily accessible 
to scholars. It has been competently edited with the help of three 
manuscripts. The value of this edition is very much enhanced by the 
foot-notes giving variations in readings from the three Mss., by Appen¬ 
dix I, which gives the readings of the ‘ Pandit ’ edition, by the alphabe¬ 
tical indices of the sutras and citations and above all, by the valuable 
foreword of MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, the great inspirer 
and guide of Sanskritic studies and research in South India. Dr. T. 
R. Chintamani deserves to be congratulated on having brought out this 
excellent edition of this important work in the field of Advaita 
Vedanta. 

V. A. R. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Colleciions of Manuscripts 
—deposited at the Deccan College, Poona, Compiled by the 
Assistant to the Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 

Vol. I. Vedic Literature. 

Part I. Samhitas and Brahmanas, 1916. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1935. 
Compiled by Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadia, M.A. 

Vol. XVII. Jaina Literature and Philosophy. 

Part I. Agamika Literature. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1936. 
Compiled by Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadia, M.A. 

Vol. XVII. Jaina Literature and Philosophy. 

Part II. Agamika Literature. 


4. Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Com- 
pUed by P. K. Code, M.A., 1936. 

Vol. XII. Alamkara, Samgita and Natya. 


5. Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Com- 
pUed by P. K. Code, M.A., 1937. 

Vol. XIV Nataka. 
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Indologists ^all over the world, particularly, those interes1;ed in 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, would welcome with joy these five volumes of 
the descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, belonging formerly 
to the Deccan College, Poona, and at present in the custody of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. The work of pre¬ 
paring a descriptive catalogue for the collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Poona was begun under the auspices of the Bombay Government 
in 1916 and was kept in abeyance for some time. Now that this work 
has been entrusted to the scholars of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, it may be reasonably hoped that this work will be 
completed soon. These volumes are prepared in accordance with 
approved methods of descriptive cataloguing and contain useful infor¬ 
mation . 

S. K. 



University Notes 

OUR VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

\ 

On the 1st of June 1940 Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddy Naidu Garu, 
K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C. took charge of the high office of Vice-chancellor 
of this University. It is a rare piece of good fortune that a gentleman 
of his eminence has consented to preside over the studies and direct the 
administration of this great seat of learning. 

Founded on the unexampled munificence of that great patron of 
learning, the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad, this institution has been nurtured 
on the devoted and selfless services of a distinguished succession of Vice- 
Chancellors. It is a matter of no little pride and satisfaction to us that 
Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganathan, our first Vice-chancellor, not only 
became the Vice-chancellor of a sister University but is now occupying 
the exalted position of Adviser to the Secretary of State for India. His 
successor, the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, is a member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council and a Companion of Honour. Now we have 
in our midst as Vice-chancellor Sir K. Venkata Reddy who has occupied 
the highest position under the Crown in this Presidency, namely, the 
Governorship of Madras. 

To the onerous and responsible duties of Vice-chancellor of this 
young University, Sir K. V. Reddy Naidu brings not merely a disinterest¬ 
ed love of higher learning but also a wide and varied experience of 
many years spent in the service of our mother-land. Both as an official 
and as a non-official he-has won for himself a unique position in the 
public life of our country. His great abilities and high character came 
to public notice when the late Rajah of Panagal formed his first popular 
Ministry in Madras, and chose Sir K. V. Reddy as the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Industries. He had also the rare honour of representing 
India in the League of Nations at Geneva in 1928. Prom Geneva the 
scene of Sir Venkata Reddy’s labours shifted to South Africa where he 
represented the Government of India as its Agent-General. On his 
return from South Africa he became a member of the Council of State 
at Delhi; and in 1934 the Governor of Madras appointed him to his 
Executive Council as Member in charge of Law. His conspicuous 
success as a Member of the Executive Coimcil was crowned by his 
appointment as Governor of Madras. 

As leader of public opinion, as legislator, as Minister, as Executive 
Coimcillor, as Governor his life has been rich and full. And the treasures 




Dh. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddy Naidu Garu, 
K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C. 

Our Vice-Chancellor 
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of wisdom and experience that Sir Knrma has garnered during decades 
of unremitting labour he proposes to dedicate to the service of this Uni¬ 
versity. In the new sphere of work that he has chosen for himself we 
assure him of the hearty and unstinted co-operation of one and all of 
the staff and of every scholar and researcher. May this University grow 
from strength to strength under his wise and distinguished direction! 

SIR NORMAN MURRAY GOLD MEDAL. 

Mr. V. Sivaraman, M.A., M.Litt., former Research Scholar of Econo¬ 
mics Department, won the Sir Norman Murray Gold Medal for scoring 
the highest number of marks in the recent examination of the Indian 
Institute of Bankers. We congratulate him most heartily. 

M. LITT DEGREE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Examiners appointed to 
adjudicate on his thesis on “Road-Rail Transport in India” the Syndi¬ 
cate has declared Mr. S. R. N. Badri Rao, M.A., to be qualified for the 
award of the degree of M.Litt. of this University. 




The Madras General Sales Tax Act — A Study 
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Section 1 


Introduction 

I 

The Madras General Sales Tax Act was passed after a good deal 
of controversy in May 1939. It was considered at the time of passing 
the Act, by a certain section of legislators, that it had greater potentiali¬ 
ties for doing evil than good. The chief characteristic of the Sales 
Tax viz., its productivity, went without much challenge; but it was 
contended, on a simple theory of incidence, that as the tax led to the 
consumers being indirectly taxed, it merely tended to aggravate the 
differences of the tax burden of the various sections of society. The 
statement of the sponsors of the measure that it was intended to cor¬ 
rect the tax burden of the various sections of society failed to convince 
the opponents. It was thought that the higher prices charged to com¬ 
modities would lead to a higher cost of living, followed by a clamour 
for wage rise, which if not granted, would perpetuate a very undesira¬ 
ble state of affairs especially as regards labourers. It was argued that 
integration, and disintegration of businesses to a greater extent, would be 
brought about and that middlemen would be ousted out of existence. 
A strong reaction to the stipulations enforcing the keeping of detailed 
accounts was also expected. 

However in the face of all these criticisms, the measure was pass¬ 
ed and more than 10 months have elapsed since it came into force. 
It was considered by the writers of this volume that a study of the work¬ 
ing of the Act was an important field of useful investigation. Greater was 
the desire felt towards such an enquiry in the absence of any compre¬ 
hensive Government report; it was thought that a study of the various 
allied problems related to Sales Tax with due attention to the criticisms 
advanced at the time of passing the Act, would greatly help a proper 
understanding of the position of the tax as a source of provincial re¬ 
venue in Madras. A keen desire to know how far the criticisms were 
correct and to what extent they have been merely imag inary has impelled 
the writers to undertake this work. 

This brochure cannot claim to be an exhaustive study. 
Further the scope of the enquiry has been restricted to only 
one district—South Arcot—and does not embrace the whole Presidency. 
Besides these limitations, it has to be pointed out that cer- 

S.T.-l. 
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tain fields of enquiry could not be undertaken with the hope of getting 
positive results. The assessment of the influence of the tax on prices, 
cost of living and wage level could not be touched upon for fear 
that in the disturbed state of the present world, any conclusions reached 
at may not represent the whole truth. The outbreak of the war in 
September just a month prior to the coming into force of the Act has 
brought about such changes, mostly due to psychological factors, in the 
field of prices etc. that it has been found to be almost an impossible 
task to discount its effect. But all the same the tendencies in these 
spheres have been studied and noted down; .efforts have been made to 
show whether the tax is being uniformly shifted on all commodities to 
all consumers and at all times. The limitations set forth in the section 
dealing with this question must leave the impression that increase in 
prices because of this very small tax has been almost negligible, and 
felt only in a few cases. The other problems over which decisive conclu¬ 
sions could not be reached are the effects of the tax on business 
turnover and cost of administration of the tax. The difficulties 
theoretical and practical, experienced in these fields of enquiry, have 
been set forth in the sections dealing with them. 

Other aspects of the tax have been examined in the pages of the 
book. After a preliminary history of the tax and a short description 
of its form in other countries, the Madras Act, in all its stages is con¬ 
sidered. A few of the more important criticisms have been answered. 
A special section is devoted to study, whether any difficulty is experienc¬ 
ed by merchants in account keeping, how far their accounts are intelligi¬ 
ble and whether there are unsatisfactory reactions to the authorities 
prying into their accounts. The difficulties felt in the administration of 
the Act have also been considered. 

The question of evasion of the tax has been studied in some detail. 
These sections are followed by one dealing with the incidence of the 
tax. When the work was undertaken the aim was merely to study tlie 
working of it in the South Arcot district. But what is said in these sec¬ 
tions is to a great extent true for the whole Presidency. 

The rest of the work is devoted, to a study of the effect of the tax 
on middlemen and business turnover of dealers including co-operative 
consumers’ societies. It has also been examined whether any tendencies 
for disintegration of businesses have been noticeable. As far as 
South Arcot is concerned, the question of integration has not arisen. 

Wherever possible, conclusions have been strengthened with figures; 
but the nature of the enquiry is such as not to present many occasions 
for resort to figures. In many cases where nothing more than some 
general tendencies have been noticeable, they have been stated as such. 
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We present this brochure to the public with the hope that it would 
succeed in giving some idea of the working of the Act, of the difficulties 
experienced, of the solutions that must be arrived at, and of the re¬ 
action of the merchants and the public to the measure during the short 
period of the working of the Act which we have studied. 

The authors wish to acknowledge with great pleasure the muni¬ 
ficence of the University which has enabled the publication of this 
volume. They also take this opportunity to thank everyone who has 
helped them in their work. 



Section 2 


Short History of the Tax 

The Great War has brought about manifold changes in the world 
in all fields of activity. Politically, economically and socially also the 
post-war days have been far different from the pre-war days. Rapid 
changes have passed over the whole world within a short period of 
four years of rivalry and have left lasting impressions of their effect. 
The political changes have been so striking that they have attracted 
the attention of the public in various countries. Numerous books have 
been written on that subject. But the economic aspects of the changes, 
it must be admitted, have not been dealt with in great detail. The field 
of Public Finance is the least touched of all branches of Economics. If 
the War had affected anything very much it is finance; but it is some¬ 
what strange that this question should be so meagrely studied. 

Of the many changes that have come about in the field of Public 
Finance the greatest have occurred in the field of taxation. Besides the 
new attitude borne towards direct and indirect taxation, a change is 
noticeable in the types of taxes and principles employed in taxation. It 
need not be pointed out that a new importance has been given to the 
system of progressive taxation. The second outstanding change is to be 
seen in the introduction of a few thoroughly new taxes; certain old taxes, 
that have gone into disuse during the previous years have also been 
revived. Hie Sales tax of the post-war days is an important tax that 
comes under the latter category. 

The Sales Tax is a very old tax but is certainly not the best tax. 
It is said to have been prevalent in Ancient Athens; in Egypt, under 
the Ptolemies and in Rome, under Augustus and other emperors. The 
rate of the tax in such times was ordinarily 10% ad valorem but even 
double the rate was common in exceptional circumstances. 

In our own country, we find references to the use of the tax as 
early as the age of Mauryas. Kautilya, in his Arthasastra, refers 
to the trade tax in the following way: 

“The amount of Vyaji or trade tax due on commodities sold by cubi¬ 
cal measures is 1/16 of the quantity; that on commodities sold by weigh¬ 
ing balance 1/20 of the quantity and that on commodities sold in num¬ 
bers is 1/11 of the whole.”^ Apart form this tax, a sales tax was col- 

1. Arthasastra, Book n, Chapter 16. 
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lected from the highest bidder, whenever immovable property was sold 
in public auction. References to the sales tax are also found in the 
Sukranitisara and other works, but the rate of the tax seems to have 
been much less than that adopted by the Mauryas. 

Taxes on the sale of commodities were very common and numerous 
in Europe during the Medieval times and the Spanish Alcavala^ is the 
most noted of them all. It was reintroduced in Spain in 1342 and existed 
till the middle of the 19th century; it received the severest condemna¬ 
tion at the hands of many writers of the 18th century who even went 
to the length of saying that the “alcavala was one of the principal en¬ 
gines that contributed to the ruin of most of Spanish manufactures and 
trade.” Adam Smith who endorses this view adds that the declen¬ 
sion of Spanish agriculture also must be attributed to it.^ Though at 
the time of its introduction, it took the form of a 5Yo tax on all business 
turnover, it had a very chequered career, being subject to constant 
alterations in rate. But for the greater part of its existence it was 
collected at a 10% rate. The method of collection, the high rate of 
the tax and the nature of the exemptions, led to severe conflicts and 
opposition in the country and numerous attempts to modify the tax 
were often made. Finally in 1785, radical changes were introduced 
which reduced the alcavala to a “production tax.” It did not flourish 
long in this new form as its fate was once and for all sealed by the 
decree of June 1843. A more moderate tax is said to have been pre¬ 
valent from about the 15th century in Naples. 

Though a few States of the American Union adopted the tax 
during the 19th century, it is only during the War and Post- 
War periods that the tax has been introduced by many important 
countries. Adopted by Germany in 1916, it has been copied soon by 
other needy countries. France followed Germany close on its heels 
and introduced it in the year 1920. It has however to be noted here 
that most of the countries that adopted it were not attracted by any 
special virtue that it ix)ssessed but were driven to it by their pressing 
needs. The huge expenditure caused by the war, the work of re¬ 
construction and the payment of war pensions and allowances put such a 
heavy strain upon their financial resources that they were forced to 
fall back upon this mode of indirect taxation. The absence of any other 
equally productive tax is perhaps the chief cause for its wide prevalence 
to-day. To say that the rapid spread of the sales tax ia the post-war 
days has often been due to the direct and indirect losses of the war 

2. Refer Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 

3. Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations^ Book 5, Ch. II, Part II, Article IV« 
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ignores a more important factor which should not be lost sight of. If 
one studies the history of the Sales Tax it is easy to find out that the 
depression has made this tax widely popular with financiers. 
It was during the period of the depression that it spread widely. Many 
States of the United States of America passed some form of a sales tax 
between the years 1929-33. During these years when all other 
sources of revenue were falling off in yield and when the expen¬ 
diture had to be maintained at the pre-depression level or even in¬ 
creased, the sales tax found an easy entry as a source of revenue in 
many countries. And by the end of 1937, “ it was levied in 29 
states of the United States, 3 Dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
12 Countries of Europe and 6 Republics of South America.”^ 

If its productivity, as it seems to be, had induced practically-minded 
financiers to introduce the tax in their countries, the sales tax must be 
said to have fulfilled their expectations to the full. For it occupies 
a very considerable portion of the tax receipts in many countries and 
is found to be quite as good as income tax and customs revenue and a 
serious rival of the latter. The truth of this statement will be well 
illustrated by the following table.^ 


Income, Customs and Sales Tax Revenue expressed as percentages. 


Country. 

Year. 

Income- 

tax. 

Customs 
Revenue. 

Sales 

tax. 

Total. 

France 

.. 1934 

19-5 

151 

17-5 

521 

Germany 

.. 1932-33 

9*4 

22-3 

191 

50*8 

Italy 

.. 1933-34 

22-3 

11-7 

6-6 

40-6 

Himgary 

.. 1932-33 

10*6 

4-8 

12-9 

28*3 

Czechoslovakia 

.. 1933 

14-6 

6*5 

23*0 

441 

Austria 

.. 1934 

19-4 

160 

21-2 

56-6 


The only important country that has not yet introduced the sales 
tax is Great Britain. Suggestions have been made even there to in¬ 
troduce it as a national tax ^‘as a substitute for part of or as an addition 
to the existing taxation of income.” The Colwyn Committee® consider¬ 
ed the question of the introduction of sales taxation in England but 
dismissed it **in somewhat cavalier terms and in a single paragraph in 
its report.” “In Great Britain the tax has never been popular mainly 
because it is thought to be a burden on business, that it leads to a rise 


4. Madras Legislative Assembly Debates, Official Report, Volume XII, No. 7, 
pp. 469. 

5. G. F. Shirras: The Science of Public Finance, Vol. II, p. 607. 

6. Report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation, p. 1031. 
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in prices and consequently to wage disturbances and that it is passed 
on to consumer, points which have not always been capable of proof/'^ 
Further the sales tax has no attraction for the Englishmen because the 
psychology of the English taxpayers is averse to indirect taxation. The 
success of the sales tax in France is attributed partly to the French 
dislike for direct taxation and liking for indirect taxation. This is 
an instance of how the psychology of the taxpayers plays a great part 
in the scheme of taxation of a country and is responsible for the success 
or failure of the tax. The tax has not been introduced in America as 
a federal source of revenue till now, but is prevalent in nearly 22 states 
and 2 cities. 

Thus the sales tax has become a very popular measure with needy 
financiers and the history of the tax and its adoption in India very re¬ 
cently only illustrate the statement of Adam Smith, that, “there is no 
art, which one Government learns sooner of another, than that of draw¬ 
ing money from the pockets of the people.’’ 


. G. P. Shirras: The Science of Public Finance, Vol. II, p. 607. 
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Section 3 


Sauss Tax in Foreign Countries 

An idea of the tax as prevalent in foreign countries may help a 
proper understanding of the Madras Act and this section is hence 
devoted to a description of the tax—its form, yield and difficulties in 
administration—^in foreign countries. A reading of these pages will 
convince the reader of how with low start in the beginning it has now 
become an important and indispensible source of revenue. The other, 
perhaps unique, quality of the tax, that of its undiminishing yield, even 
in the face of trade fluctuations, might be inferred. 

The origin of the German turnover tax has to be found rather 
curiously in the low stamp tax adopted at the beginning of the War. The 
difficulties in the administration of this tax led to the search for a more 
easy source of revenue and in July 1918 it was superseded by the turn¬ 
over tax of Vz of one per cent. This %% tax was collected on the gross 
receipts from sales of goods and from services. Exemptions were grant¬ 
ed in the case of exports from January 1, 1925; certain foodstuffs and 
raw materials were also excluded from taxation. Necessaries imported, 
into the country were free from taxation. When the tax was introduced 
in Germany, it was feared that it would encourage integration of indus¬ 
tries and thus place the small manufacturers at a disadvantage in com¬ 
parison with giant concerns organised in vertical combination. To guaid 
against such a tendency and to protect the small manufacturers the 
German Law of 1918, provided that transfers from one branch of a 
business to another should be taxed as if they occurred in separate busi¬ 
nesses. But owing to difficulties in the way of fixing of prices of articles 
that were passed on from one stage of production to the other, this provi¬ 
sion had to be dropped in the course of a year. Still, no tendency towards 
combination is noticeable in such a form that it can be said to be the re¬ 
sult of the turnover tax. Middlemen were protected in Germany in much 
the same way as agents are under the Madras Act. Though difficulties 
were encountered in the first few months of the administration of this 
Act, they were soon got over and the tax won a very high place in 
the fiscal system of the country. 

In Germany the rate of the tax varied from time to time. Pressed 
as the country was with a huge expenditure at that period, which did 
not shrink in volume even after the war, because of the work of recon¬ 
struction and the biu-den of reparations, frequent efforts to increase the 
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rate of this productive tax were made. From %% in 1918 it reached 
2'5% within 6 years. The Dawes Committee condemned the high rate of 
the turnover tax which was then 2-5%. The feeling amongst the working 
class population that they were paying the greater part of the tax also 
grew in volume and strength. The result was that from Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1924 there has been regular and successive reductions in the rate 
of the tax. The necessity to give some relief to the industries during a 
period of depression brought the question of the tax burden of the indus¬ 
tries to the forefront and a reduction in the rate of the turnover tax was 
conceived as one of the steps leading to it. Accordingly in 1926 the tax 
was reduced from the low rate of 1% to % of it. This reduction in the 
rate, it is remarked by some, has only tended to strengthen the hold of 
the tax in the German fiscal system. The following table^ shows the 
quick rise and fall in the rate of the tax. 


Date, 


Rate % of the Tax. 


July 16, 1918 .. -5 

December 24, 1919 .. 1-5 

Aprils, 1922 .. 2 0 

January 1, 1924 .. 2*5 

October 1, 1924 .. 2 0 

January 1, 1925 .. 1*5 

October 1, 1925 .. 1-0 

April 1,1926 .. -75 


The yield of the tax increased with every increase in the rate of the 
"tax and before 1923-24 it occupied a very important place in the annual 
budget. Nearly V 4 of the total tax revenue of the Reich was secured 
from this source in 1923-24 and the following few years. The yield 
has fallen in later years, which may be attributed to a great extent to 
the reductions in the rate. 


1. Taken from A. Comstock: Taxation in Modern State, Ch. 9, p. 124. 
S.T.--2. 
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Statement showing yield of turnover tax in Germany.^ 


Year. 

Yield of turnover tax. 

Year. 

Yield of turnover tax. 

Millions of 

Marks. 

Millions of 

Marks. 

1920-21 

5,049 

1928-29 

1,000 

1921-22 

11,474 

1929-30 

1,013 

1922-23 

228,537 

1930-31 

996 

1923-24 

— 

1931-32 

994 

1924-25 

1,799 ^ 

1932-33 

1,354 

1925-26 

1,338 

1933-34 

1,516 

1926-27 

974 

1934-35 

1,872 

1927-28 

900 

1935-36 

2,020 


“The reductions in turnover in 1930-31 and 1931-32 were almost 
compensated by increases in rates from 0*75% to 0*85% as from April 
1930, (1*35% for retailers with a turnover exceeding RM 1 million) 
and 2% as from January 1932. The yield exceeded the level of former 
years considerably as from 1932-33.”^ The yield of the turnover tax in 
various years as percentages of 1928-29 were as follows. 

1929/30 1930/31 1931/32 1932/33 1933/34 1934/35 1935/36 

Turnover tax - - - - - - - 

101*3 99*6 99*4 135*4 151*6 187*3 202*0 

The statement besides showing the remarkable increase in the yield 
of the tax with increases in rate, brings out the more important truth 
that the sales tax is not seriously affected by the depression. 

“Like the other true turnover taxes as, e.g. those of France and 
Czechoslovakia, the law is-founded upon the self-notification of liability 
and upon the statutory duty of keeping detailed records showing the 
transactions liable to the tax.”^ With a view to checking evasion and 
raising the yield to budget expectations, strict regulations have been 
formulated in Germany for the proper maintenance of accoimts of daily 
sales subject to taxation at different rates; “ a stock book and “ a 


2. (a) Taken from A. Comstock: Taxation in Modern State, Chapter IX, 
page 126. 

(b) League of Nations: Memorandum on Public Finance, 1922-26, 1926- 
28 and 1928-35. 

3. Lea^e of Nations: Memorandum on Public Finance : Economic Intelligence 
Service XU, Germany, p. 7. 

4. A. Comstock: Taxation in Modem State. 
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tax book” with details as regards the sale of articles, the prices and 
date of sale are also to be maintained by the merchants. Returns are filed 
quarterly by the taxpayers along with advance payments on the basis 
of the returns. Final adjustments are done only at the end of each year. 

In Germany, except for grumblings on the part of the manufactur¬ 
ers and merchants about the trouble of account-keeping, no serious diffi¬ 
culty arose from that quarter in the administration of the Act. There 
was no cause for dissatisfaction during a period of depreciating currency 
when they were able to pass on to the consumers not only the whole tax 
but even more. Much evasion existed in the earlier period, owing to 
the instability of the currency and lack of information regarding prices. 
This led the smaller merchants to escape the losses caused by sudden 
fluctuations in prices by omitting to note down sales and thus save a few 
thousand or himdred marks. 

The turnover tax is not wholly absorbed by the Reich Government. 
When the Reich acquired financial hegemony by the 1919 constitution, 
it adopted the practice of sharing with the Lander and municipalities 
the yield from certain taxes. About 30% of the yield of the turnover 
tax with guaranteed minimum of 450 million marks, is set apart for the 
states and Communes by the Reich. 

The Law of June 25, 1920 which came into force in July of that 
year introduced the turnover tax in France. The rate at first was 1*1% 
of which 1% was taken over to the National Treasury while the remain¬ 
ing one tenth was passed on to the local governments. As in Germany, 
the turnover tax was accompanied by a luxury tax of 10%. Exemptions 
were granted in the case of certain commodities; sales of bread were not 
taxed; agriculturists, members of liberal professions and employees were 
free from the operation of the Act. Barring these, the law was applica¬ 
ble to all other industrial and commercial transactions carried on within 
the country and the tax is levied on all gross sales and gross amounts 
of commission. The tax became very unpopular in 1921 chiefly owing to 
the proposal to double the turnover tax by the Financial Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies; “The pent up irritation against the tax burst 
forth ” and the tax was much condenmed as differentiating unjustly bet¬ 
ween merchants and agriculturists. However, in March 1924, the rate 
of the tax was raised from !•!% to 1’3% which was further increased 
subsequently “ and adjusted to various types of business, so that 4 differ¬ 
ent rates of turnover tax, apart from taxes at the production stage for 
certain industries were in force until August 1926.”® The reforms sug¬ 
gested by the Committee of Experts were carried out in that month. 


5. Ibid., p, 13L 
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Multiplicity was avoided and the tax was unified and maintained at a 
rate of 2%. At this time the tax on exports also was abolished. In 1926, 
when the beginnings of another business depression were experienced, 
the French merchants feeling the pinch of the tax tried to condemn it, 
but this wave of opposition too did not last long, for with the return of 
prosperity the opposition slowly vanished. 

Difficulties were experienced in the first few months of the working 
of the tax. Failures to submit returns at proper times were very com¬ 
mon and the reason for this was said to be the complicated nature of the 
tax which was not easy for merchants to understand. Difficulties in the 
matter of verification of accounts were also serious, as the accounts 
maintained by the merchants under the code of commerce of Napoleon 
were often scanty. The dislike of the French merchants in showing 
the accounts for verification to the tax authorities impeded to a great 
extent the regular collection of taxes. Deficits in collection occupied a 
large percentage of the total demand. 

It is generally said that much evasion was practised under this head; 

The Temps claimed that 2/3 of the merchants evaded the turnover tax 
and that it was actually a tax on the remaining 1/3; that it was a tax 
only upon those who wished to pay.”® 

These difficulties were’to an extent solved in 1922 by the introduc¬ 
tion of the ‘‘ forfait system ” which only means a “ lump sum payment.” 
In the beginning the system was extended only to those taxpayers with 
a turnover of less than 48,000 Francs a year, who were allowed to make 
payments quarterly on the basis of turnover of the preceding year. The 
advantages of the system were so much appreciated by the merchants 
that they made numerous representations within a few months to ex¬ 
tend the scheme further, to be applicable to bigger merchants. This 
demand of the bigger merchants was granted and the budget law of 1922 
contained a provision to that effect. 

In the beginning the difficulty of defining the commodities that 
should be classed as luxuries was prominent but with the passage of 
time and the gaining of experience the difficulty was got over. “The 
later history of the French turnover tax seems to bear out the old saying 
that any old tax is a good tax.” Such other difficulties as were ex¬ 
perienced in the course of the practical administration of the tax have 
been solved in the course of years and it may be said that in later years 
the tax had a smooth run. 


6. Ibid., p. 131. 
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However, the tax remained unpopular with the public and with the 
French merchants. Their dislike to disclose their account books to a 
third party, the distinction between the merchants and agriculturists 
and the inability of traders to shift the tax on to the consumers during 
periods of business depression, all combined to make the tax unwelcome 
to them. Many of these factors were merely transitory and it would 
not be far from the truth to say that the tax was received with a certain 
amount of indifference both by the merchants and traders in periods of 
prosperity and non-depression times. 

The importance of the tax could be well appreciated when it is said 
that the tax came as a saviour while France was undergoing very serious 
fiscal difficulties. A look at the yield of the tax further illustrates an 
important characteristic of the sales tax, that it is possible of a steady 
yield even in the face of minor cyclical fluctuations. The following table 
would show that even when allowance has been made for the depre¬ 
ciation of the currency in post-war days, there has been a steady increase 
in yield. While in the year 1925 the tax was 15*8% of the tax 
revenue, it increased to 19-4% in the next year and in 1927 it was 20'8%. 


Statement showing yield of turnover tax in France.'^ 


Year. 

Millions of 

Year. 

Millions of 


Francs. 


Francs. 

1920 

942 

1928 

935 

1921 

1,897 

1929 

9,865 

1922 

2,280 

1930-31 

9,226 

1923 

3,016 

1931-32 

8,873 

1924 

4,090 

1932 

6,478 

1925 

4,439 

1933 

6,897 

1926 

6,445 

1934 

6,386 

1927 

7,582 

1935 

7,247 


The Belgium sales tax is a manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ tax and is 
known as a Transfer tax (tax de transmission). It was introduced by 
the law of August 28 of 1921 and became operative from roughly the 
middle of November of that year. The rate of the tax was 1% 
which was levied on all transaction ‘‘ in merchandise and other 
movable property with the exception of retail sales ” and was calculated 
on the total purchase price .paid. The tax was levied only when an 
actual transfer of goods movable by their nature took place between 
living persons for a consideration within Belgium. These limitations 
at once exempt gifts and inheritances from the operation of tlie Act. 


7. League of Nations: Memorandiun on Public Finance 1922-26, 1926-28 and 
1928-35. 
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The burden imposed on the chain stores have necessitated the exemption 
of the transfer of goods to a branch from the head office, though origi¬ 
nally such transfers were treated as separate sales. The transactions of 
buying and selling conducted by a commission agent on behalf of a 
recognised principal are taxed only once, that is, at the time of the 
transfer from the vendor to the definitive purchaser. 

The nature of exemptions granted under the Belgium law may be 
stated at some length as it reveals the essential principles to be followed 
when the tax is levied, and represents also the general tendency preva¬ 
lent in the leading countries. The following transfers are exempted®: — 

1. The sale of bread and flour for baking bread, potatoes, lard, 

margarine, frozen meat, eggs and other foodstuffs as speci¬ 
fied by royal decree. 

2. Public and auction sales of food in exchanges and markets. 

3. Sales to the Government, the provinces, the departments and 

to public establishments. 

4. Sales of water, gas and electricity. 

5. Sales of not more than 30 Francs. 

6. Sales of farm products and coal, directly from the producer to 

the consumer of not more than 150 Francs. 

7. Sales by retailers direct to individuals for their personal use 

without regard to the amount of the sale. 

8. Goods returned by a branch to a head office. 

9. Transfer in execution of a contract of sale which was required 

to be publicly registered in Belgium. 

10. Exportations, either direct or through brokers. 

11. Importations (a) by the chief diplomatic representatives (b) 

personal baggage etc. (c) for reexportation (d) of metals 

from the colonies. 

The Belgium Government in their endeavour to minimise the cost 
of administration of the tax have made the taxpayer himself the real tax 
collector. All computations of the tax and other incidental and neces¬ 
sary work have to be performed by the merchant himself. The tax is 
paid “ by affixing double stamps (printed in two parts, detachable on 
a horizontal line) on the seller’s invoice and on the purchaser’s invoice 
half on each and by cancelling them. It is the duty of the seller to 
providelhe stamps and to attend to the details of affixing and cancelling 

8 . Taken from A. Comstock: Taxation in Modem State, p. 138. 
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them.” This system possesses the advantage of not injuring the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the merchants by forcing them to submit their accounts which 
are regarded as sacred secrets; the examination of the purchase and 
sales invoice books is not disliked by the merchants. However, it must 
be pointed out, that the onerous duties that it imposed on them were 
much resented and severe criticism and condemnation of the Act on 
this point were advanced in the earlier stages. 

The consumer in Belgium was rather indifferent to the payment of 
the tax even when he knew that it was shifted to him. The reason is 
to be foimd perhaps in the fact that the burden of general taxation was 
not crushing. Comstock observes, “The ultimate consmner was not 
pressed down to his centime in the matter of taxes, either direct or in¬ 
direct, and in so far as he was conscious of the incidence of the transfer 
tax, he seemed to think that it was as good as any other tax ”. 

The importance of the transfer tax of Belgium as a revenue pro¬ 
ducer is sometimes exaggerated. As regards yield the tax occupies 
only a place next to income tax. Unlike the Latin countries, Belgium 
does not rely upon indirect taxation to a great extent. While the receipts 
from income tax had consistently remained at about 25% of her revenue, 
the yield from transfer tax was only a fifth of her tax revenue. 

% of tax revenue. 

1925 1926 

Income-tax 30'6 33-9 
Sales Tax 19-7 21-1 

The Czechoslovakian turnover tax leaves a lesson for India as 
it demonstrates how useful it is in a country with no sound 
financial practices and with depleted or almost exhausted resources and 
where the land tax and the income tax are undependable and objection¬ 
able. The new state of Czechoslovakia in the post-war days, unwilling 
to answer the needs of its Government by a resort to monetary tactics, 
foimd in the sales tax, a good source of revenue. The heavy 
or almost crushing burden of taxation during the previous 
regimes had already prepared the people to bear ungrudgingly 
any tax imposed on them, if it was not inconvenient, and this 
attitude of the people helped the Government in 'successfully 
introducing the measure, which everywhere else was received 
with-the greatest opposition. A law providing for the levy of the sales 
tax passed in December 1919 came into operation in the beginning of 
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the next year. According to it a tax of 1% was imposed on the selling 
price of all transactions in commodities. Services also came within the 
field of taxation. Along with this tax, a luxury tax of 12% at the place 
of production and 10% at retail establishments came into force. In the 
beginning however, the tax was not popular with the public; the erratic 
price fluctuations due to sudden changes in the supply of commodities 
was wrongly ascribed to the turnover tax. But with the passage of time, 
as in other countries, the opposition subsided. Criticisms of other types 
either about the rate of levy or mode of collection were not prominent 
though some ill-feeling existed as to the differentiation shown between 
the agriculturists and the merchants. Some of the objectionable fea¬ 
tures which came to notice were removed in 1921 when the tax was 
doubled. 

It would not be wrong to say that the potentiaHties of the tax were 
fully revealed in this coimtry. Even within the first two years of its exist¬ 
ence the tax occupied a very high rank amongst the various sources 
of the tax revenue, yielding nearly from 20 to 25% of it. In the second 
year it stood second among the taxes with only the coal tax above it. 
In 1922 the turnover tax beat the coal tax in yield and about 1929 there 
was none so highly productive as that in the state. Even the income tax 
yields only half as much. 

The Polish turnover tax on gross sales was introduced in 1924. All 
businesses, operations and liberal professions with only certain excep¬ 
tions came within the field of taxation. The general rate of the tax was 
2% in 1926, but was only 1% on raw materials. Different rates were 
levied for transactions carried on by different classes of merchants in 
respect of certain goods; thus a 5% tax on wholesale transactions in mate¬ 
rials for home agriculture and industry, 1% on retail trade in food and 
5% on commissions were imposed. The difficulties caused by this variety 
of taxes and in obtaining accurate returns from those liable to pay the 
tax, made its administration pretty difficult in the beginning. The ab¬ 
sence of trained and capable hands to deal with the situation intensified 
the trouble. The American Financial Committee which came to Poland 
in 1926 to help the Polish Government in carrying out financial reforms 
fotmd in the tax '^rather serious difficulties of administration.” It did 
not favour the existence of the tax as it imposed unequal burden among 
the different branches of industry and among different businesses in the 
same industry and even recommended the final replacement of the turn¬ 
over tax by other equally productive business taxes. In the meanwhile, 
it recommended some changes in the practices prevalent under the exist¬ 
ing law. It advocated the cause of the very small concerns and suggest¬ 
ed their exemption from taxation; it considered the licence tax to be a 
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better mode of taxing the smaller business men than the tax on sales; 
such a tax it claimed would cause only a meagre sacrifice to the Govern¬ 
ment but go a great deal in diminishing the cost of collection. The Com¬ 
mission also pointed out the advantages of uniformity in rate and Ihe 
difficulties and defects of a multiplicity of rates. It fixed only as the 
maximum for a general uniform rate. The yield of the tax cannot be 
said to have been very high in Poland. But this can be accounted for in 
part by the bad times which Poland experienced when the tax was intro¬ 
duced. 

Statement showing yield of Turnover Tax in Poland* 




Year. 

Millions of Zlolics 



1928-29 

350 



1929-30 

346 

Closed Accounts 


1930-31 

300 



1931-32 

239 



^ 1932-33 

195 

Provisional Results 


j 1933-34 

178 



\ 1934-35 

184 

Estimates 


1935-36 

189 

The turnover tax in Austria was 

levied at a 1% 

rate on deliveries of 


goods and services by industrial establishments from April 1923. A 
luxury tax of 12% also existed along with it. It was considered to be a 
good source of steady revenue and its utility was well recognised during 
a time when the receipts from other sources were falling or changing 
with times. The importance attached to it and the extra-ordinary yield 
of the tax will be inferred from the following observations of the Com¬ 
missioner General for Austria.^ 

“The tax on commercial transactions is the most important of all 
sources of Federal revenue. Its yield was estimated at 450 
milliards in the 1923 budget and has been raised to 1400 milliards 
for 1924. It should not be forgotten that the tax on commercial 
transactions was only actually put into force on April 1st (1923) 
and that until recently it has not been possible to collect it in full, 
the difficulty of collection being particularly marked during the 
&st few months.” 

The rate of the tax in 1924 was double the original rate and produced 
more than a fifth of the total revenue in the following years. Experts are 

* League of Nations: Memorandum on Public Finance 1928-35: Economic 
Intelligence Service XXn, Poland. 

5. Eleventh Report of the Commissioner-General of the League of Nations 
for Austria (Geneva 1924, pp. 40). Quoted by Comstock: Taxation in Modem 
State, 147-148. 
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of the opinion that it is not oppressive and that the cost of administration 
also is very low. The emergency tax on commodities turnover introduc¬ 
ed as from August 1932 practically doubled the rates of the old tax.^® 

Another important European country that adopted the sales tax is 
Hungary, The tax was introduced in September 1921, much earlier than 
it was in the sister state of Austria. The original rate of the tax was only 
1-5% imposed on all sales of goods and services with the usual exemp¬ 
tions. In 1924 the rate was 3% and the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations which sat over the question of Financial Reconstruc¬ 
tion of Hungary criticised the high rate of the existing tax and recom¬ 
mended its gradual reduction as times permitted. The rate was however 
reduced by 1 % shortly after the recommendation which was soon re¬ 
flected in its yield as is shown by its fall from 27% in 1924-25 to about 
18% in the next two years. 

Canada ,—Of the important Dominions of the British Empire, Canada 
is one that has adopted the sales tax and its experience is considered to 
furnish a ‘Valuable example of the sales tax in a different type of indus¬ 
trial society.” The passing of the sales tax law in 1920 in Canada must 
be attributed only to the financial stringency caused by the War. All 
sales by manufacturers to wholesalers or jobbers, which had not been ex¬ 
empted, came within the scope of the law, on which a tax of 1% was 
imposed. But as it was the intention of the Government that the “tax 
should rest with a weight of at least 2% on goods sold for consumption,” 
an additional tax of 1% was levied on sales by wholesalers or jobbers to 
retailers or consumers. It must be noted here that though provisions 
were made only for a 2% burden on commodities, the actual burden was 
much higher, perhaps as high as SYo, In the matter of exemptions Canada 
has strictly followed the principle of exempting of normal food consump¬ 
tion. Newspapers and a variety of such other commodities also have 
been excluded from taxation. It is sometimes said that it is this far¬ 
sighted policy of granting liberal exemptions that has made the tax perma¬ 
nent in the country. The only articles coming within the group of neces¬ 
saries that felt the force of the tax were the clothing items, but it cannot 
be said that the burden imposed this way was very heavy. 

The original rates of 1% and 2% were raised by May of next year to 
1'5% and 3% with an additional tax of 1% for importations by retailers 
and consumers. In May of 1922 the 1-5% tax was raised to 2*25% while 
direct sales by producers to consumers were taxed at 4'5%. Imports 
were taxed at 6%. 

10. Memorandum on PubUc Finance: 1928-35, Austria m, p. 6. 
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The experience of the tax for four years had brought out in 1924 many 
of the defects and efforts were made in that year to reform the tax. It 
was found out that the cumulative tax in the case of certain commodities 
was not so harmless as it was thought to be, and hence according to the 
law which came into operation in January 1924 it was converted into a 
purely manufacturer’s tax at 6%. Under this law, raw materials and 
goods to be manufactured were exempted and the principle that the sales 
tax should be levied on an article only once, which should be paid by the 
final producer was given effect to. With the financial recovery of the 
country a movement set in for the gradual reduction in the rate of the 
lax and for its final extinction. In some quarters there was a vigorous 
plea for the abolition of the high rated wholesaler’s tax and its substitu¬ 
tion by a low general turnover tax, at 1%. The recovery of the country 
made it possible to give effect to some of these suggestions. Cuts in the 
sales and income taxes were effected. It was reduced to 4% in 1927 and 
3% in 1928. It was generally believed in 1928 that this policy of gradual 
reduction was only paving the way for the final elimination of the tax 
altogether. 

It can be remarked, without any reservations, that in Canada the tax 
has revealed its power as a source of revenue. It has surpassed the in¬ 
come tax in yield and has contributed nearly 25% of the total govern¬ 
mental receipts. Though it thus became popular with the finance minis¬ 
ters and the Government, the merchants and manufacturers complained 
that it operated unequally on them and that it affected the exportations of 
certain manufacturers to the United States of America. Hence a well- 
known writer on modern taxation remarks “that in spite of the large 
yield, the Canadian tax had not yet fitted into the fiscal system with the 
ease which had characterised some of the European Countries.” 

If any major country has refrained from resorting to the sales tax as 
a source of National revenue, it can be said that Great Britain is followed 
by the equally mighty United States of America, In America the ques¬ 
tion of levying the sales tax was a subject of much controversy 
shortly after the War and again about 1930-31. Strangely enough, the 
business interests of America, as represented by the National As.sociation 
of Manufacturers, the National Association of Real Estate Boards and 
other organisations favoured the adoption of the sales tax, of course not 
without a motive; for they wished to be benefited by reductions in the 
special luxury taxes, in individual income taxes and corpdration taxes. 
But opposition from the farm and the labour and other groups was suffi¬ 
cient enough to defeat attempts to introduce the tax both in 1921 and 
1922. The sharp drop in the yield of the income tax due to business 
depression, brought the question again to the forefront in 1932, when the 
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Treasury recommended a series of taxes on selected articles, with a view 
to making up the deficit from income tax and balancing the budget. Pro¬ 
tests from those businesses that were picked up for taxation were so 
formidable that the Ways and Means Committee turned its attention 
hopefully to the introduction of a sales tax of the Canadian type. They 
contemplated the levy of the tax on the sale of finished goods by manu¬ 
facturers. But once again the opposition of the farm and labour inte¬ 
rests, with their new allies the merchants, was so great that the attempt 
was as quickly abandoned as it was contemplated. “The House deserted 
Its own committee and decisively rejected the tax. Since then, to the end 
of 1933, the sales tax has not been in the foreground as a possible source 
of Federal revenue.”!^ 

States: —It cannot be said that there had been any wide¬ 
spread movement for sales tax till the beginning of the depres¬ 
sion and its effects became visible upon the revenue receipts and 
expenditure policies of the State Governments; for though the 
first sales tax act was passed in 1921 by West Virginia it was 
not followed up by any state till 1929, when Georgia introduced the tax. 
“Between the end of 1929 and the end of 1933, the introduction of the 
sales tax wrought a fundamental change in the revenue systems of several 
states.”^^ Five states—Georgia, Kentucky, Missisipi, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia—had passed sales tax laws before 1933, while in 1933 alone 
eleven states adopted such measures for the first time. Two other states 
which tried to pass similar measures had them defeated at referenda, 
before collections started. This tremendous expansion of the tax can 
be ascribed with great truth, as being not so much due to the motive 
of tax reform as to the severe strain upon the fiscal machinery caused 
by the depression and the resulting collapse of state revenues with a 
simultaneously increasing expenditure, partly due to a more liberal 
policy of unemployment relief and i)artly due to the starting of more 
schools. The great fall in local revenues which reduced their capaci¬ 
ties to carry out some of the duties assigned to them as that relating to 
education etc., put a further burden on the states to meet which they 
could not but resort to new tax resources. Nearly half the number 
of states and the cities of New York and New Orleans have adopted the 
sales tax at more or less uniform rates on sales of most articles and ser¬ 
vices. On January 1, 1937, it was prevalent in 22 states and the two 
cities mentioned abo^^^e. Most of these states gave exemptions for such 

11 . Sales Tax in the American States: R. M. Haig and C. Shoup, p. 7. 

12. For principal provisions of recent state sales tax laws, general and admi¬ 
nistrative provisions, exemptions and dispositions of revenue, etc. see “Sales Taxes 
in American States,” R. M. Haig axid C. Shoup. 
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important items like foodstuffs and adopted only retail sales taxes. The 
fear that manufacturing and wholesaling concerns might be tempted to 
migrate to neighbouring states where there was no tax or only a lighter 
tax, weighed much with the state authorities in fixing the tax at one 
point only, namely, retail sales. Naturally enough it was only the retai¬ 
lers who opposed the tax tooth and nail at the time of its introduc¬ 
tion in every state; their campaign of opposition, it is said, had assum¬ 
ed a nation-wide aspect. But however vigorous and organised their 
opposition had been, it had always been a losing one. The proponents 
consisted of a combination in many cases, almost imperfect, of members 
of farm groups, teachers’ organisations, urban real estate associations, 
public service corporations and governor and Governmental authori¬ 
ties. The limitations on the scope of the tax base resulted in raising 
the rate of the tax. It can bo said that generally the state sales taxes 
range in the majority of cases between 2% and 3%. It may be noted 
here that one state Kentucky tried a new experiment, by introducing 
the principle of progression in 1930. “The rates began at 1/20 of 1% 
on gross sales not exceeding $400,000 and rose to 1% of the excess of 
sales over $ 1,000,000.” The Supreme Court however declared this law 
unconstitutional in 1935 and the distinction between a large volume of 
sales and a small volume was held not to be a reasonable basis to justify 
the imposition of a progressive sales tax.^^ 

More than nearly 1/3 of the revenues is secured from this tax by 
states adopting rates ranging between 2% and 2^/c. The total income 
for all the State Governments from this source, comes to about 
$ 350,000,000, about 1/7 of all state tax revenue, to which $ 50,000,000 
have to be added if the total tax receipts from this tax for all states and 
local units is to be gathered. Thus $ 400,000,000 is the aggregate in¬ 
come for all states and the 2 cities of New York and New Orleans from 
this tax, and thus comes to about 6% of the total state and local revenues. 
It is estimated that the yield of the sales tax occupies 1/30 of all the tax 
revenues of all governmental units in the country—^federal, state and 
local. It is expected, that but for the unfavourable political reactions 
to which the tax had been lately subjected, the income of $ 400,000,000 
“might be doubled or trebled.”^^ 

Not all the revenues from this source are utilised by the State 
Governments themselves. They share the revenues from this tax with 
the local units. It has been found that in a period when the tendency 
to share taxes has been slightly decreasing and grants-in-aid 


13. Facing the Tax Problem. 20th Cent. Fund p. 183. 

14. Facing the Tax Problem; 20th Cent. Fund p. 93. 
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have been coming into vogue, the local units have been get¬ 
ting increasing shares from sales tax revenues. From 1’3% in 1934 
it has increased to 3*3% in 1935 and 18-4% in 1936. Represented in 
thousands of dollars it comes to 3552,9686 and 79025 in 1934, ’35 and ’36 
respectively. 

The tax is separately charged from the consumers in many states. 
In 15 out of the 22 states and 2 cities the laws provide to that effect. The 
same practice is followed up by the retailers in other states with the hope 
that it would by keeping the consumers aware of the fact that they are 
paying the tax, facilitate the organisation of severe opposition and help its 
repeal ultimately. To help them in accomplishing this deed, the retailers in 
America have adopted various tactics.^^ But this practice should not 
lead one to the conclusion that the incidence of the tax rests uniformly on 
the consumers in America. The authors of a recent book while deal¬ 
ing with this question warn readers against coming to such a hasty 
conclusion. They observe, “Separate charging of the tax, so common 
under retail sales taxes, is no guarantee that the tax is being shifted. 
A retailer might sell an article at $1-00 for instance, if there were no. 
sales tax, while under a 2% sales tax, he sells it at 0*98 cents plus 2 
cents tax”. 

In many of the states adopting the tax, the revenues from it are 
ear-marked for education. Though it seems there is no rhyme or reason 
in this practice, it is believed to be ‘ a political device designed to gain 
support by confusing the issues at stake.’^® 

The administration of the sales tax is being carried on in the Ame¬ 
rican States by special administrative divisions created for that purpose. 
In some states nearly 2 to 4% of the sales tax revenue is allowed to be 
spent over the administration, while in some other states “such sums 
as are necessary” are allowed to be drawn to meet the administrative 
costs. The authorities concerned with the administration of the tax are 
invested with wide powers by special statutory enactments. A feature 
of the administration of the tax which has got a significance and a les¬ 
son that should be grasped by every country introducing the tax for 
the fii'st time deserves to be noted. “ There has been a 
widespread tendency to be lenient with taxpayers for the first few 
months, but this arises not from any indifference but rather from a 
studied desire to avoid friction which might imperil future collections 
and perhaps the very existence of the tax The violation of this idea 

15. See section on Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, p. 73. 

16. Facing the Tax Problem, p. 552-553. 

17. Sales Tax in American States, R. M. Haig and Carl Shoup, p. 27. 
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by some of the narrow minded administrators has led in many cases to 
disastrous results. 

However, it cannot bo said that the tax is popular in the states. 
The opinions of teachers of Public Finance, which is decidedly against 
it, in the enquiry conducted by the New York State Tax Commission 
1936, brings out in a striking way, the attitude of the learned section 
of society. “Out of 127 professors, responding to the questions asked 
about the sales tax, the following were the replies: 

General Retail Sales Tax (Local) .. No. 119. 

Producers’ Sales Tax (Local) .. No. 119. 

Tobacco Tax .. Yes. 121. 

Such luxury taxes as can be practically administered Yes. 116. 


It is expected that though the* sales taxes which have been passed 
are temporary and mostly emergency measures and in eight states sche¬ 
duled to expire in a year or two, it will remain for several years to 
come in states that have adopted it. For with the passage of time, the 
opposition from the bigger merchants will wane, while the smaller 
retailers can by themselves offer no effective opposition. 

A study of the tax in foreign countries will be of no avail, if an 
attempt is not made to draw out the general tendencies of the tax com¬ 
mon to all the countries, that have imposed it. Besides the intrinsic 
merit involved in that piece of work, such an enquiry will facilitate the 
comparison of the measure under study, viz., the Madras General Sales 
Tax Act, with those of other countries. Necessity for great revenue 
and inability to draw it from the existing sources of taxation or from 
sources other than the sales tax have been in general the main causes, 
for its adoption by many countries. In almost all these countries, while 
the tax was levied for the first time, it was collected at a yery low rate. 
The following table, summarising the statements made in the previous 
pages, will present the point clearly. 


Country 


Germany 

France 

Belgium (Manufacturers* tax) 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Canada 

Madras 


Rate % of the tax. 

•5 

1*1 

1 

1 

1 

1-5 . 

1 

•5 


18. Taken from: Facing the Tax Problem, p. 580. 
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It is unnecessary to point out that our province too has followed 
the practice of the other countries adopting turnover taxes, by starting 
with a low rate of tax. 

Taxes on services are very common in continental countries. 
Luxuries also come under the field of taxation; and sales taxes on luxu¬ 
ries extending to more than 10% are common in Europe. But these 
rates have been constantly changing according to the needs of the state. 
Over the question of exemptions also a general tendency is noticeable. 
Many of the countries that have adopted the sales taxes have exempted 
the food articles, the necessaries of life, from taxation. Exports, the 
sale of prime necessaries, government enterprise and transactions, and 
to a certain extent, machinery also are generally not taxed. Here 
too the Madras General Sales Tax Act compares favourably with the 
general tendencies noticed in other countries. A rebate of half the 
tax is granted for exports of manufactured articles for delivery outside 
the province under our Provincial Act. Government transactions, as 
well as certain transactions of local bodies^^ are exempt from taxation 
under this Act. But it is only in the case of exemption of food articles 
and necessaries of life that our province, rather strangely enough, has 
not shown any concession. Even when the point was pressed very 
much, the Government maintained an unfavourable attitude. It is 
here that the Madras Act has deviated totally from the general policy 
followed in other countries. Madras Province has not yet copied in 

full, the practice of imposing luxury taxes on the model of foreign 

countries, though it cannot be said that it has not proceeded in that 
direction. If the Electricity, Tobacco, Motor Spirit and Entertainment 
taxes can be regarded as taxes on luxuries, it becomes evident that our 
province also has embraced the general principle of levying taxes on 

luxuries along with turnover tax. A clear point of difference be¬ 

tween the Madras General Sales Tax Act and those of foreign countries 

is, that while some of them tax service also, the Madras measure excludes 

it. The reason for this divergence is not far to seek; for it is to be 
found in the Constitution Act itself. 

As regards the administration of the tax and other allied questions 
relating to it, it can be inferred from the foregoing pages that the admi¬ 
nistration is found to be difficult only in the first few months; later on 
when the opposition to the measure dies out and some time elapses, the 
tax becomes an old tax; the administrative work also gets into a routine. 

19. The sale of rubbish by municipalities is exempted. It is interesting to 
note here that the Srirangam Municipality raised the question whether municipa¬ 
lities selling rubbish should be taxed. 
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It might be regarded as hazarding a guess if it is said that the Madras 
General Sales Tax also will have a smooth rim in course of time. But 
from the working of the Act in the first 6 months such a remark can 
be safely made. 

These are some of the points on which a comparison between the 
Madras General Sales Tax and the turnover taxes in other countries can 
be made. But it is not good to carry comparisons too far. 
While comparing any two countries in any field of the en¬ 
quiry care must be always taken to understand the special peculiar 
features of the coimtry that is being compared. A condemnation of 
one country on the basis that it has not' followed in toto the principles 
and practices of other countries is unwise. Every country should 
adopt a principle and follow a practice sanctioned by its conditions. If 
this truth is remembered while comparing the Madras General Sales 
Tax with the turnover taxes of other countries, there is no ground to 
condemn the measure for not following practices of other lands. In the 
light of the above truth, the refusal by the Government to exempt ex¬ 
ports as such from taxation^® and the half-hearted policy of taxing 
luxuries followed by the government can well be understood as being 
sanctioned by the special conditions of the province. 


20. See Section 6. 
S.T.-4. 



Section 4 


Sales Tax and the Government of India Act 1935 

When the question of Provincial Finance was taken up along 
with the question of constitutional changes, the arduous task of sotting 
apart a number of tax heads for the provinces to carry on their auto¬ 
nomous regimes had to be faced. The result of all discussions that 
followed was the formulation of schedule 7, List II of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, in which the tax heads of the provinces are enume¬ 
rated. The Sales Tax (entry 48) is an item in that list and the clause 
relating to it refers it as a tax “ On the sale of goods and on advertise¬ 
ments.” 

The assignment of the sales tax to the province by the centre has 
been taken advantage of by many persons to criticise the actions of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments, on the assumption that the 
sales tax has been rejected as being unsuited to India by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. The Government of India has often been repre¬ 
sented as an unscrupulous mother giving an unwanted thing to its child, 
while the action of the Province imposing it is criticised as 
that of a naughty child attempting to do a thing that has 
been declared to ]^e harmful. But the baselessness of such 
criticisms becomes evident if one goes through the relevant pages of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee Report. Neither the Central Govern¬ 
ment nor the Provinces need be chastised for their actions. The 
Taxation Enquiry Committee cannot be said to have made any detailed 
investigation of the applicability of the tax to India either as a Provin¬ 
cial or Central measure. It has considered only the case of a retail 
sales tax, as an alternative to the Octroi in connection with Local tax¬ 
ation; and to condemn the sales tax as a whole on the basis of the meagre 
attention paid to the tax by the Committee would not be wise. The 
sales tax, as has been pointed out earlier, is employed by many coun¬ 
tries and states in all stages of development; and because it was felt 
that India would’not be committing a folly, the tax has been assigned 
to the province. If India adopts the tax either as a Central or as a 
Provincial measure, it is only to be taken as an indication of the move¬ 
ment of India along right lines in the field of Public Finance. She is only 
sailing..along the current that has been flowing in the post-war era. 

The power .to levy “ taxes on the sale of goods and advertisements ” 
conferred on the provinces by the constitution, it must be admitted, 
is very limited in scope. It is only a tax on the sale of goods; taxes 
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on advertisements are allowed; but there are no references to services. 
It need not be repeated here that taxes on services too are common in 
modem states. In many states a tax on the sales of goods and 
services is levied. But in India, the provinces cannot attempt such a 
thing, for the mere reason that they are not endowed with such powers. 
In so far as the tax is restricted to the sale of goods, it must be admitted, 
that the scope of the tax has been to a considerable extent circumscribed. 

With the commencement of working of Provincial Autonomy, 
the question of expanding the resources of the various pro¬ 
vinces to enable the party in power to give effect to its 
policy—a feature noticeable in manjA coimtries of Europe during 
recent years^—^became acute. In many provinces rapid retrench¬ 
ment policies were followed by efforts to raise greater revenues from 
certain of the existing sources of revenue. But the abolition of excise 
revenue in some provinces, and the elaborate scheme of public expendi¬ 
ture in others, made it impossible to bridge the gulf between income and 
expenditure. Hence hasty searches were made to find out new sources 
of taxation and the provision for a “ tax; on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements ” in the provincial list of i:he Constitution Act was 
attractive. Many provincial governments have embraced it with eager¬ 
ness. 

The C. P. and Berar Government were perhaps the first to put the 
provision into use. They passed an Act allowing for a tax on the retail 
sales of motor spirit and lubricants. The validity of the Act was soon 
questioned. The Government of India held that the above action of 
the provincial governments was an ‘ intrusion upon a field of taxation 
reserved by the Act exclusively for the Federal Legislature.’ They con¬ 
tended that the power to levy excise duties, which was exclusively left 
to them, extended up to the sale of the article, that is, that it may be 
imposed upon home-produced goods, at any stage, from production to 
consumption. They further pointed out that the taxes on the sale of 
commodities are simply taxes on commodities and the provincial levy of 
a retail sales tax which may fall on motor spirit and lubricants of Indian 
origin, is a duty of excise, within entry (45) and therefore to that ex¬ 
tent ultra vires the powers of the provincial legislature. It was argued 
further that “even if the impugned Act^ were otherwise within the com¬ 
petence of the Provincial Legislature, it was nevertheless invalid, be¬ 
cause the effect of the non-ohstante clause in S. 100 (1), and a 
fortiori of that clause read with the opening words of S. lOO (3), is to 

1. Refer Encyclopaedia Britannica 1939 Year Book, Article on ‘Taxation’ by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. 

2 . Refers to the Provincial Act. 
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make the federal power prevail if federal, and provincial legislative 
powers overlap.” It was declared that while the provinces had power 
to levy the taxes “commonly known as turnover taxes, which under 
that name or under the name of sales taxes have since the war proved 
so successful a fiscal expedient in many countries” they could not with¬ 
out encroaching upon their powers embark on a policy of selective 
taxation. 

It was contended on behalf of the Provincial Government that “ an 
excise duty was a tax on production or manufacture only and that it 
could not therefore be levied at any later stage.” The provinces hence 
would not give such a wide connotation for the term “ excise;” nor would 
they admit of the power of the Federal Government to levy excises ex¬ 
tending up to the stage of consumption of goods. The points involved 
in the question were highly complicated and His Excellency, the Viceroy, 
decided to have the question settled by the Federal Court of India. 
Accordingly the question was referred to the Federal Court. After 
hearing the arguments of the Government of India, and the Province 
of C. P. and Berar, and other provinces which were invited to have 
their say as it was a matter which concerned all of them, the Court 
decided in favour of the provinces. The Comt stuck to the principle 
that “ a general power ought not to be so construed as to make a nullity 
of a particular power conferred by the same Act and operating in the 
same field, when by reading the former in a more restricted sense effect 
can be given to the latter in its ordinary and natural meaning.” It 
remarked that “if the two legislative powers are read in the manner 
suggested above, there will be no overlapping between them.” It clear¬ 
ly laid out that “ the central Legislature will have the power to impose 
duties on excisable articles before they became part of the general stock 
of the Province, that is to say, at the stage of manufacture or production, 
and the Provincial legislature” an exclusive power to impose a tax on 
sales thereafter.” After pointing out, by way of strengthening its con¬ 
clusions, that neither precedence (i.e. excise duties levied imder the 
1919 Constitution Act) nor the existing excises lend support to the con¬ 
tention of the Government of India, it has declared that the Central 
Provinces and Berar Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Act, 
1938 is not ultra vires the Legislature of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

This decision of the Federal Court is of great importance as it lays 
down some important principles on which this provision regarding 
Sales Tax should be interpreted. It gives out in clear words the mean¬ 
ing of the provision “ taxes on the sale of goods ” and it has clarified the 
position of the Provinces regarding the levy of selective sales taxes.^ This 

3. In view of the importance of the Judgment, extracts of the same are ap<* 
pended. 
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decision of the question in favour of the provinces by the Supreme Court 
in India, has opened a wide field of taxation for them. Other provinces 
including Madras have enacted similar measures with regard to the same 
commodities. But it is not the intention here to study all those taxes, 
that may be called selective sales taxes. Our attention will be confined 
here to only the Madras General Sales Tax Act. 



Section 5 


Legislative History of the Madras Measure 

The Madras Government was perhaps the first to introduce a gene¬ 
ral sales tax; no doubt the Bombay Government also proceeded that 
way but there is much difference between the two measures, the enun¬ 
ciation of which may be deferred to a later section. 

The Madras Sales Tax Bill was first published in the Fort St George 
Gazette of February 28, 1939 for public information. Between the 
draft bill and the bill that was finally passed by the Legislature there 
is much difference. A study of the bill in all its 3 stages—as it origin¬ 
ally stood, as it came out of the Select Committee, and as it was finally 
passed by the Legislature—may be highly instructive. 

As originally published the bill was a short one of sixteen clauses 
giving very wide powers to the executive authorities. A notable 
feature of the bill was the absence of any exemptions. The tax was 
levied on the turnover of all goods “ including all materials, commodi¬ 
ties and articles other than those excluded from the scope of the act 
by a notification by the Provincial Government in the Official Gazette.” 
It was this all inclusive nature of the bill that raised a loud hue and 
cry and which made the Select Committee include far-reaching exemp¬ 
tions. The rate of levy consisted of 2 slabs and a W/c rate of tax on 
turnover exceeding Rs. 40,000. Every dealer with a turnover of less 
than Rs. 10,000 was exempted while the following rates were charged for 
others: — 


Rs. 

(a) If the estimated turnover in the 

previous year exceeded Rs. 10,000 

but did not exceed Rs. 20,000 .. 75 

(b) If such turnover exceeded Rs. 20,000 

but did not exceed Rs. 40,000 .. 150 

(c) If such turnover exceeded Rs. 40,000 One half per cent of the 

amount of such turnover. 

Much opposition was raised against this form of the bill. The whole 
attack converged round the rates of assessment and the complete absence 
of exemptions; criticisms were very vehement; protest meetings were 
held in all parts of the Presidency; deputations were sent which waited 
upon the Government; the press too to a certain extent carried a tearing 
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and raging campaign against the measure; hartals were observed; in¬ 
fluential men denounced the measure through the press and the 
platform; in the legislature also when the bill was taken up for the 
first reading the Government was severly condemned by the Opposition. 

The outcome of all this was the appointment of a Select Committee 
consisting of 15 members of the House including the Chairman, to 
consider the Madras Sales Tax Bill and report on it. The Committee 
sat over the question for nearly ton days and finally submitted a report 
to the House on the 22nd April. It is necessary to mention here that 
though the Report was to all appearance a unanimous one, yet in 
reality it was otherwise, for four important members opposed 
the measure on two grounds : — 

(1) “They are against a cumulative turnover tax and favoiir 

taxation at one point only; and 

(2) they are against the imposition of any rate of taxation above 

one-eighth per cent.”^ 

However, when the bill was taken up by the Select Committee for 
consideration, very important and far reaching changes were introdu¬ 
ced. The work of the Select Committee may be considered under a 
few heads: — 

Changes in definition: —A few changes of great significance were 
introduced with regard to the definitions of ‘ dealers,’ ‘ goods ’ and ‘ turn¬ 
over ’ the important aspects of which will be referred to here. As the 
Committee was of the opinion that in certain trades dealing with articles 
of export, it may be more appropriate to levy the tax imposed by this 
Bill on the persons to whom the sales are made than on the persons 
hy whom the sales are made, they have thought it desirable to amend 
the definition of ‘ dealer ’ as * any person who carries on the business 
of buying or selling goods in the course of trade or commerce there- 
in.2 Under the new definition of ‘goods’, stocks and shares and secu¬ 
rities are exempted. Following the definition-of ‘goods’ in the Sale of 
Goods Act, they have also excluded actionable claims from the scope 
of the expression.3 The power of exempting articles from the scope 
of the act that was vested originally in the hands of executive authori¬ 
ties by means of a notification by the Provincial Government in the 
Official Gazette has been taken away under the new definition 
of ‘goods’, as the Committee felt that exemption of any selected goods 


1 . Select Committee Report, 8. 

2. Ibid cl. 2. Definition of ‘dealer’. 

3. Ihid cl. 2. Definition of ‘goods.’ 
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from the scope of the bill should be provided for by express enactment 
in the bill itself and not by means of a notification issued by the Execu¬ 
tive Government.* Apart from modifying the definition of ‘turnover’ 
to suit the new definition of dealer, other changes have also been made, 
which include important concessions for merchants. Any cash or other 
discount on the price allowed in respect of any sale and any amount 
refunded in respect of articles returned by customers are not included 
in the turnover. Accommodation sales, that is, sales made simply to 
oblige the customers by taking goods from another dealer for immediate 
disposal, have also been excluded by freeing the former dealer from 
paying the tax. 

Rate of Assessment: —^It is in clause 3 of the bill that the Select 
Committee has effected the most important changes. As has been 
remarked earlier, the bill as it originally stood contained 2 slabs with 
fixed rates and only turnover exceeding Rs. 40,000 was subject to % 
percent rate. The Select Committee considering 2 slabs of fixed taxa¬ 
tion as unnecessary decided that the percentage basis should apply 
to all cases where the turnover in a year exceeds Rs. 20,000.® The 
bill was amended thus with one slab and all those dealers whose turn¬ 
over is between Rs. 10,000 and 20,000 come under it. On this the 
amount of the tax has been reduced from Rs. 75 as it originally stood, 
to Rs. 5 per mensem. The original rate of %% has been retained by the 
Committee and is operative on turnover exceeding Rs. 20,000. 

Question of Exemptions : —^Nothing had absorbed the attention of 
the Select Committee so much as the question of exemptions. What 
commodities are to be exempted and how are they to be exempted were 
the chief problems that confronted them. As had been mentioned 
earlier, the greatest objections as soon as the bill was published were 
directed to this section of the bill and hence the Select Committee was 
faced with a very arduous task. 'The claims of export trade, of neces¬ 
saries, of particular trades like hides and skins, bullion, etc., were all 
put before the Committee*. After going through the whole problem, 
the Committee came to the conclusion that exemptions in certain cases 
may be granted and decided upon adopting different methods in dif¬ 
ferent cases. Total exemption from taxation, taxation at one selected 
point only and concessions in the rate of assessment in the form of a 
rebate were the three courses decided upon. Under the first head namp 
‘ the sales of bullion and specie, of cotton, of cotton yam and of any cloth 

4. Select Committee Report cl. 2. Definition of ‘goods.* 

5. Select Committee Report d. 3. 
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woven on handlooms and sold by persons dealing exclusively in such 
cloth/ In the case of export trade, after considering the alternative 
methods of treatment, they decided not to exempt goods sold for export 
as such but allowed a rebate of Vz the tax on the sale of finished articles 
of industrial manufacture for delivery outside the Province. With 
regard to hides and skins and tanned goods, the Committee adopted the 
method of taxing at one point only.® Apart from these exemptions the 
Committee found the necessity for exempting from taxation under this 
Act those commodities that were subject to separate levies under special 
enactments. Under this heading come all those items mentioned in 
clause 4 of the Act. In addition to these express provisions for exemp¬ 
tions made by the Select Committee, certain other concessions were also 
granted under the new definition of the term “ turnover which have 
been referred to previously. On the whole, considering the work of 
the Select Committee over this question, one must warmly congratu¬ 
late them for the great consideration they paid to the various represen¬ 
tations made at that time. 

Some minor changes : —^Apart from such alterations such as the 
dropping of a few clauses dealing with the comparatively minor ques¬ 
tion of the officers by whom the tax should in different classes 
of cases be assessed and the various authorities to whom appeals could 
be preferred in respect of the assessment of the tax no important change 
has been made in the bill. A new clause (13) has been included by 
the Select Committee making it obligatory upon all except very petty 
dealers carrying on business in any class of goods to show in the accounts 
maintained by them the value of the goods bought and sold, failing 
which, they will be required to maintain accounts in such form as may be 
prescribed in this behalf by the Government. Under the section deal¬ 
ing with penalties the Select Committee has taken care to see that no 
person is punished for unconscious omissions and mistakes and has made 
it clear that only wanton or ‘wilfuT actions should be punished by insert¬ 
ing the term ‘wilful’ at the proper places. 

Though the changes effected by the Select Committee satisfied a 
great part of the general public, many were still dissatisfied with them 
and clamoured for more. The same kind of opposition as was indulged 
in previously was repeated and the Opposition in the Legislatures grew 
more intense. A large number of amendments, greatly modifying the 
principle as well as the form of the bill, were tabled when the Bill 
was taken up for consideration clause by clause. But the Government 

6. For details ref. to Madras General Sales Tax (Turnover and Assessment), 
Rules 15 and 16. 

S.T.-5. 
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eager to stand by the principle and the form evolved by the Select 
Committee found itself unable to accept the numerous modifications 
that were brought forward. In a word, the bill as it was finally passed 
retained in toto the decisions of the Select Committee and beyond some 
verbal alterations nothing new was accomplished in the houses of the 
legislature. 

Under the Act in the present form, the tax is levied in case of the 
various assessees only on net turnover after making the neces¬ 
sary deductions from the gross turnover.^ It may be interesting to 
note here that in addition to the concessions granted to merchants 
under the Act, the rules provide for the deduction from the gross turn¬ 
over of any merchant the duties paid by him in respect of salt to the 
Central Government.® Except in the case of commodities in Rule 4 
the tax is levied only on the sales of commodities. The special pro¬ 
vision in these cases under Rule 4 has been made with a view to bring 
the foreign buyers of these commodities within the purview of the Act. 

The rules provide for two methods of assessment, except in the 
case of licensed dealers in hides and skins for whom special provisions 
are made. One method is open only to dealers with a turnover of 
over Rs. 20,000. Under this method, the dealer is .taxed on his actual 
monthly turnover, which he is expected to submit in respect of each 
month, before the last day of the next month, in special forms provided 
for that purpose. The other method consists in asking the merchant 
to furnish in the form prescribed at the beginning of every year his 
turnover during the previous year or an estimate of his business during 
the first twelve months if it is newly started, on the basis of which 
he is provisionally assessed in the current year. The total tax calcu¬ 
lated on that basis is divided by 12 and the monthly instalment of tax 
payable is fixed, which is to bo paid by the merchant in respect of 
each month before the 10th of the succeeding month. At the end of 
the year, when the final check is made and the actual net turnover for 
the year is calculated, the tax is collected on the basis of the actual 
turnover and any excess found to have been collected is refunded while 
any amount due is forthwith collected. 

The rate of the tax has been subsequently reduced with effect from 

1940.® 


7. See Madras General Sales Tax, (Turnover and Assessment) Rules, No. 5. 

8. Ihid Rule No. 5 (i). 

9. See api)exidix I. 



Section 6 


Criticisms Considered 

No new measure of taxation is ever received by the tax payers 
v/ithout any comment and it is no wonder that the sales tax of our 
Province was subject to severe condemnation. Politicians, merchants 
and legislators lost no time in pointing out its defects ; the principle 
as well as the form of the tax was much criticised. 

That the tax was unsuited to India and more so to our Province 
was a chief point generally raised by all. Somehow or other the sales 
tax came to be associated in the minds of many with only industrially 
advanced states. Perhaps the reason is to be found in the imposition 
of the tax by such countries as Germany, America and Belgium. And 
the conception of India as a predominantly agricultural country stood 
in the way of reconciling the sales tax with our country. The more 
acute and argumentative among this class of critics went still further 
and exclaimed that the sales tax, in as much as it would raise the 
cost of production of manufactured articles, would in future handi¬ 
cap our country to a very great extent in this competitive world. Thus 
it was pointed out that the tax stood in the way of the future develop¬ 
ment of the country to an industrial stage. 

It is difficult to assess how far these contentions are correct. First 
it can be pointed out that the sales tax is not levied in highly indus¬ 
trialised countries only. Even agricultural countries like Hungary, 
Poland and the Phillipines have levied the tax. If the tax has been 
successfully tried in these countries where is the harm in India or any 
Province in it taking a lesson from them ? 

Secondly, the latter part of the criticism that the tax would stand 
in the way of the future industrial development of the country, 
pre-supposes many things which it is not proper for one 
to take for granted. If it is said that the new tax would 
increase the cost of production of articles, it cannot be taken as axiom¬ 
atic. It will have to be examined whether such a tendency would 
inevitably follow the levy of the tax and whether such a tendency can¬ 
not be avoided. The view that the cost need not necessarily increase 
but may even fall is also held by some economists. Hence before 
saying anything definite about the matter it has to be analysed in what 
ways the increase in cost of production would be brought about and 
in what other ways could decrease in cost of production be effected. 
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Increase in cost might be caused by higher prices paid for raw mate¬ 
rials and higher wages paid to workers in order to meet the higher 
cost of living caused by the tax.* It can confidently be said that the 
tax is not such a heavy one, as to raise the working class cost of living 
to any appreciable extent as to make them demand higher 
wages. Wage rise on this account is hence highly improbable. As 
for the higher cost caused by higher prices paid to raw materials, the 
question must be studied in relation to the incidence of the tax. 
It has been found in the course of this practical survey that illiteracy, 
helplessness, heavy demand for money for revenue and other purposes 
and lack of combination amongst the producers and lastly the absence 
of any adequate marketing facilities on a wide scale have all helped 
the purchasers of these raw materials in shifting the tax on to the 
heads of the producers and making them bear the incidence 
of it. Increase in cost of production from this direction also seems 
improbable. Granting that the prevalent tendency is reversed and it 
is made probable, one must consider the point raised by a German 
Economist that the proportion of raw material utilised in the manufac¬ 
tured product is not always constant, that there is always an effort 
made to lessen the use of the quantity of the costlier material with¬ 
out damage to quality and that these things are being facilitated by 
modern science. If the tax increases the cost of raw materials, could 
not this tendency be counteracted by a more economical use of that 
material? This is a delicate question to be answered straight. The 
whole thing depends upon the capacity of the organising head of the 
industry and various other factors. Thus after weighing the arguments 
in support of and against the criticism, one feels that any dogmatic 
assertion is highly risky. It would be safe and scientific to observe 
that while there are probabilities for an increase in the cost of pro¬ 
duction of manufactured articles in future on account of this tax, 
there are great possibilities to maintain the status quo or even for lessen¬ 
ing the cost. Thus while doubt prevails over this issue, much value 
could not be attached to the assertion that the future industrial progress 
of India or of our province is barred by the imposition of sales taxes. 

There is another class of critics who oppose the measure as regards 
its form. Almost every clause of the bill is condemned by such critics. 
Only the more important of their points will be taken here for examina¬ 
tion. 

The cumulative character of the tax has been generally condemned. 
As many of the commodities including the necessaries change hands 

*Shirras in his Science of Public Finance Vol. 11 p. 610 remarks that 
this is a point amongst others which has not always been capable of proof. 
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many times, in many cases as much as 4 times, it is feared that the 
prices of commodities would go up by at least 3 or 4 times the tax. Such 
a rise in price would greatly affect the various stratas of society, espe¬ 
cially the lower ones. 

This is a legitimate fear and if prices do rise as per our expectation, 
the tax would only be doing great harm to society. A practical study 
of the question of incidence has brought out the fact that certain 
retail dealers refrain from shifting the tax on the heads of con¬ 
sumers, while in the case of many others, though it is their intention 
to shift the tax, the low unit value of the commodity, small transac¬ 
tions of low value, the lack of combination amongst merchants and 
various other factors have prevented them from successfully accom¬ 
plishing their aim. It is only in certain commodities that shifting 
is rendered possible: whereas in other cases they have to bear the 
tax. Under such circumstances, to assume that prices would rise 
uniformly in all cases would amount to shutting one^s eyes to the reali¬ 
ties. 

Certain advantages that the cumulative tax possesses over other 
forms of sales taxes may be stated here. A cumulative tax is said 
to be broadbased, and the rate of the tax also may not be very high. 
But, on the other hand, if a one-point tax is adopted, as the base of 
taxation is restricted, the rate must be very high which may 
not be agreeable to public taste. The cumulative tax has the further 
advantage that in certain places the tax may ‘ stick on,’ without being 
passed on to the consumers; a highly rated one-point tax is not likely 
to have the same tendency. These arguments have not been advanced 
to justify the cumulative tax but are only intended to bring out the 
merits of this form of the tax over other forms and to show that it is 
not capable of causing so much harm to society as it is feared it would 
cause. 

But the most important of all these criticisms is the one directed 
against the inclusion of exports within the orbit of taxation 
under this Act. It is argued that this inclusion goes against 
the practice of many European cotmtries which have imposed 
the tax. But to follow the practices of foreign countries, without con¬ 
sidering the question in relation to the peculiar circumstances of our 
country is not a desirable one. There is much difference 
between the conditions prevailing in our country and those of 
other European countries. The former is mainly an agricultural 
country exporting raw materials while the latter are industrial countries 
exporting manufactured articles. Ebcemption of exports Ifrom taxa¬ 
tion in such cases is justified, as it is the policy of those Governments 
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to keep the cost of the manufactured articles low. While it is the 
endeavour of our Central government to conserve the raw materials 
and slowly industrialise the country, the exemption of exports of raw 
materials from the General Sales Tax Act by a Provincial Government 
would run counter to that policy. It is such a collision of policies that 
must be avoided at any cost. And if the Madras Government had 
acted in the proper way by not exempting exports as such, its action 
is not to be condemned. 



Section 7 


Motive op Sales Taxation 

The previous sections would have left the imprearion in the minds 
of the readers that the sales tax is one which is adopted only in cases 
of extreme necessity, that it is a measure of last resort. Its appearance 
in the fiscal policy of various countries, just after the War and during 
the depression, has even earned for it the name of a “distress’* tax. And 
one may be tempted to ask what exactly is the reason for its adoption in 
this Presidency when it has been subjected to no severe calamity that 
had disturbed the equilibrium of its budget and when the province was 
fairly off the depression. This chapter is devoted to discover the true 
answer for such a legitimate question. 

From the speeches and articles on the subject at the time of the 
imposition of the tax, it is possible to tabulate 4 causes, which have been 
individually advanced by different persons as being the cause of the 
levy. The tax had been imposed, 

1. to balance the budget which had a deficit of Rs. 17 lakhs, 

2. to equalise the burden of taxation of the various sections of 

society or as is commonly claimed, to shift the burden of 
taxation from country to town, 

3. to balance the trade of the Province and 

4. ^ to carry out the policy of Prohibition, 

It is to be seen whether such imputation of motives as these could be 
justified. 

Proceeding in the order given above, it is very doubtful whether 
the first reason could have ever acted as the sole motive for the levy 
of such a contentious measure. Modern tendency in budgeting does 
not seem to be the balancing of the budget every year but balancing the 
budget for a certain period. In the light of this tendency, it would not 
be correct to attribute this levy to the craze of a finance minister to see 
a balanced budget. On the assumption that theory might have been 
relegated to the background in the face of pressing needs, it needs to 
be brought out clearly that the deficit is so small, that if it was balancing 
that was desired, it could have been achieved by floating an attractive 
loan or by resorting to a milder form of other taxes, as was actually done. 
These arguments are sufficient to show besides pronouncements mdde to 
the contrary, that the balancing motive, if we can call it so, could not 
give a satisfactory explanation. 
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The second objective, i.e., to equalise the tax burden among the 
various classes of the country by taxing merchants who, it is 
alleged, have escaped paying their due share of the tax burden is 
doubtful of realisation. Is the sales tax the only means to 
correct this defect? Are there not less contentious measures than this 
one ? Again what is the relationship between the grades in the tax fixed 
and the tax burden of the various sections of traders ? These questions 
going to the fundamentals of the problem must naturally reveal the 
truth that if it was proper adjustment of the tax burden that was the 
only aim, the sales tax in the present form is a very bad choice and its 
selection had motives other than the one declared openly. The Taxa¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee which analysed the question of the tax burden 
and devised measures to rectify the existing inequality, had not 
suggested the sales tax as a remedy, but had only recommended a more 
extensive and efficient administration of circumstances and property 
taxes, a higher rate of profession tax, probate duties and a steepening 
of the graduation of the income tax, (together with increases in local 
taxation) to be levied on merchants. Apart from the lack of approval 
by this expert body, the complete absence of any relationship between 
the rate of assessment and the ability of the various classes of traders, 
is a sufficient proof to show that the sales tax had never been intended 
as a corrective for the inequalities in the tax burden among the various 
sections of traders and hence among the various sections of society. 

Surely along with the exemption of necessaries from taxation, there 
ought to have been more gradations both in the slab rate and in the 
percentage rate if any adjustment of the burden was the aim. A uni¬ 
form rate of the tax on turnover, could never be expected to shape the 
tax burden according to one’s desire and more so according to the ac¬ 
cepted canons of sound finance. Practically also, there are great im¬ 
pediments in the way of the tax achieving proper adjustment of tax 
burden. Such an assertion rests on a peculiar theory of incidence, which 
is very often violated in practice. It cannot always be asserted that the 
tax sticks to the place where it is applied, and is not passed on to the 
heads of consumers. The merchants always try to pass on the tax to the 
purchasers. The shifting of the tax is governed by several factors that it 
is not possible to say anything definite regarding its incidence. 

The third claim stands to be analysed.^ It has been proclaimed, 
with the support of sufficient figures, that the province has been experi¬ 
encing in recent years an adverse balance of trade and that the sales tax 
has been imposed to check this tendency and improve the trade position 

1. Madras Legislative Assembly Debates Vol. XU, No. 8 p. 544. 
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of the province. It must’be examined whether this motive is theoreti¬ 
cally desirable and feasible. However desirable it may be 
for the country as a whole to balance its trade, it is not sensible that 
the individual units of the country should have the same aim. If one 
province tries to balance its trade by adopting such measures as these, 
every other province would try to restrict the products of other pro¬ 
vinces from coming into it. The result of this policy would be that 
intei’-provincial trade would be stifled. Free flow of trade and 
commerce between the various provinces would be greatly hampered. 
Each province would try to produce within itself all that it requires; 
there will be diversification of capital and labour of all forms from the 
most profitable enterprises to the less profitable ones; the previously 
established division of labour would be seriously disturbed; and the 
national income of the country and every province would fall, in the 
short period at least. These would be the catastrophic results of this 
planless drive for self-sufficiency. The defect of the principle could be 
more glaringly demonstrated if the point is carried still further. Let 
each district in the province, each taluk and each village adopt the same 
principle by which their trade is to be guided. What a harmful idea 
it is for each village to balance its trade ? What a sacrifice would that 
policy impose on its inhabitants ? Further, is there no alternative to 
the sales tax, for balancing the trade of the province? If tariffs could 
not be imposed by the province, could not the system of bounties be 
tried? Besides, it is also doubtful whether the sales tax would be capable 
of balancing the trade of the province because of the uncertain nature of 
the incidence of the tax even if it is imposed. Anyhow, it seems that 
balancing the trade of the province was not so important a motive as the 
one to find money to finance the scheme of prohibition. 

Thus it is to be understood that the introduction of the sales tax in 
our province is to be attributed more to the policy of prohibition, than 
to any of the other motives. 


S.T.-^. 



Section 8 


The Bombay Sales Tax Act 1939 

The Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Latthe introduced the 
Bombay Sales Tax Bill on the 30th March 1939, in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. Though the Act by its title leaves the impression that it 
is also a general sales tax Act, it cannot be said that it is really so.* It can 
be remarked without diverging from truth, that it resembles more a form 
of selective sales tax Act or a retail sales tax Act. 

A few important features of the Bombay Sales Tax Act may be 
mentioned here. Firstly, in contrast to the Madras measure, the tax in 
Bombay is not levied at the time of every transaction but only at one 
point. For there is an explicit provision that though the tax may be 
levied on the sale of any kind of goods specified in the schedule, at such 
stage between their manufacture, production or import, as the case may 
be, and their consumption, such tax shall not be levied on the sale of any 
goods at more than one such stage.^ By rule 13 of the Bombay Mo^c * 
Spirit Sales Tax Rules, the tax is levied on every retail dealer. TIk^ 
proviso to that section also brings any trader purchasing motor spirit for 
resale or consumption within the ambit of the tax. Secondly, the rate of 
the tax is rather high, the maximum rate allowed being 614% on the 
value of the sale of goods. This is in striking contrast to the Madras Act 
where the original rate was only about 1 pie in the rupee or %%. 
Thirdly, the Bombay measure, is considered by many, as only a preli¬ 
minary step to the introduction of a more comprehensive measure and 
as such is not a final measure introducing sales tax. The most import¬ 
ant feature of the measure is that every trader carrying on business in 
the sale or purchase of any kind of goods specified in the schedule is 
forced to obtain a licence from the Collector for carrying on such trade 
in respect of each shop or place of business.^ Even a hawker cannot 
escape taking out a licence, whatever may be the area of his operation. 
It is also provided that no trader shall carry on business in the sale or 
purchase of any kind of goods specified in the schedule without hold¬ 
ing a licence (Section 8). Any violation of this section is severely 
punishable with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees. Fur¬ 
ther, the licences taken may be suspended or cancelled by the Collector 


1. Section 3, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1939. 

2. Sections 6,1 and 2, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1939. 
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for default of payment oi tax or any breach of any of the conditions 
subject to which the licence is granted, and for any contravention of the 
provisions of the sections of the Act relating to maintenance of accounts. 
This clear linking of the life of the licence with the maintenance of pro¬ 
per accounts must produce a wholesome effect; the Madras Act suffers 
much for want of such a clear provision. Under the Madras Act there 
is only a rule^ that the licences issued can be cancelled for violation of 
any of the provisions of the Act; this provision is very rarely put into use, 
for it is learnt that though the agents and a few other licencees have 
been noted for their incorrect accounts, their licenses have not been with¬ 
drawn in this district. The introduction of a provision similar to that in 
the Bombay Act, may improve the Madras General Sales Tax Act very 
much and serve as an effective check over a few methods of tax evasion. 
Fourthly, the Bombay Act does not allow the same latitude for the 
merchants as regards account keeping as the Madras Act does. The 
Act lays down that every trader carrying on business in the sale or 
purchase of any kind of goods specified in the schedule shall keep and 
maintain accounts in the form prescribed of the value of goods (manu¬ 
factured, produced or import).'* The Madras measure while dealing 
with this question merely mentions that every dealer and person licensed 
under section 8 (of the Act) shall keep and maintain true and correct 
accounts showing the value of goods sold and bought by him; and it is 
only in such cases where the accounts maintained in the ordinary course 
do not show the same in an intelligible form that they will be forced to 
maintain true and correct accounts in such form as may be prescribed.^ 
Failure to keep accoimts in the manner prescribed is liable for a heavy 
fine extending upto Rs. 500 under the Bombay Act. Fifthly, the Bombay 
measure must be said as giving very wide rule-making powers to the 
executive authorities.® Even the rate of the tax is left to be fixed by 
the rule; the Act merely prescribes the maximum rate that should bo 
levied which is 6%% or 1 anna in the rupee. In fact, an amendment 
moved by an honourable member of the House that the rules framed by 
the Government for giving effect to the provisions of the Bill, should be 
placed before the Assembly, was defeated. ■ The Finance Member re¬ 
plying argued, “that it would not be opposed to the principles of demo¬ 
cracy if a responsible Government should frame its own rules, for giving 
effect to the provisions of a legislation.” 


3. Rule 8, Madras General Sales Tax Rules. 

* 4. Section 10, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1939. 

5. Section 13, Madras General Sales Tax Act 1939. 

6. The rules need only be published in the Provincial Gazette and not placed 
before the legislature as in Madras. 
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E!ven with regard to the motive of the levy, there seems to be a 
difference between these two provinces. Even though Bombay stands to 
lose as much of excise revenue as Madras on account of Prohibition, and 
has greater justification in levying new taxes, because of its more rapid 
or suddenly accelerated policy of Prohibition and had consequently to 
incur as much as crores of loss of revenue in the first year itself, the 
tax is said to be more the outcome of a policy of rural development than 
that of Prohibition. It was also remarked in the legislature by the 
finance minister, while replying to the debate on the bill, “that a section 
of the house seemed to be under a misapprehension that the fund 
sought to be raised by the tax, was needed for the purposes of prohi¬ 
bition. The amount of Rs. 35 lakhs to be raised by the sales tax was 
intended to be utilised for rural development.”'^ 

It cannot be said that the Bombay Sales Tax Act is as comprehen¬ 
sive as the Madras General Sales Tax Act. The commodities taxable 
under the Bombay Act are only two in numbers which are' mentioned 
in the schedule. They are motor spirit, and manufactured cloth, 
mechanically produced in Bombay or imported, and silk yarn, including 
artificial yam and cloth made of such yarn. It need not be mentioned 
that in Madras the Act covers very nearly and virtually all goods. Be¬ 
sides this, there is a large difference in rate and ill the mode of assess¬ 
ment, which have been enumerated above. These differences go a good 
deal to give the credit to Madras for having discovered a proper form 
of a new source of revenue, capable of covering up the present as v/ell 
as expected future deficits, without causing any annoyance to the tax¬ 
payers. 


7. 


Indian Annual Register, 1939, vol. 1, January—June < 



Section 9 


Administration of the Madras General Sales Tax 

The tax is administered in every district by the Commercial Tax 
Department working under the Commercial Tax Officer appointed by 
the Provincial Government and the Deputy Commercial Tax Officer and 
Assistant Commercial Tax Officers working under him and appointed by 
the District Collector. The Commercial Tax Officers are responsible for 
the efficient administration of the Act and their chief work is of a super¬ 
vising nature. By extensive tours, they keep themselves in constant 
touch with the work of the Deputy and Assistant Commercial Tax Officers 
and guide them whenever necessary. They are the appellate authorities 
under rule 13 of the General Sales Tax Rules; and under rule 14 (2) of 
the same set of rules they are authorised to exercise powers of revision. 
Any difficulty experienced in the matter of assessment or any other diffi¬ 
culty felt in the working of the Act is brought to the notice of the Com¬ 
mercial Tax Officer for his advice and guidance. 

The assessment of dealers as well as the issue of licences are the 
work of the Deputy and Assistant Commercial Tax Officers, along with 
auditing of accounts which also is to be done by them; the collec¬ 
tion of the tax is entrusted to the bill collectors and village headmen. 
Sometimes the Assistant Commercial Tax Officers also do a little of the 
collection work. As the Bill Collectors are employed only sparingly, the 
greater part of the collection work falls upon the shoulders of the village 
headmen. This has resulted in some parts in the village headman being 
apathetic towards the work, and the impossibility of getting into direct 
touch with them by the tax authorities has rendered their position rather 
helpless. It is hoped that in course of time, the village headman would 
begin to consider this work as part of their routine and would not give 
room for such accusations of indifference or negligence with which they 
are charged to-day. 

It may be noted here that most of these officers have not been given 
any commercial training, as they have been recruited in most cases either 
from the Excise Department or from the lower ranks of the Judiciary. 
Though it is learnt from enquiries that they feel no difficulty in carrying 
on their work of auditing etc., it is felt, a course of training in commercial 
subjects would greatly facilitate their work. It is also interesting to note 
here that Merchants’ Chambers of Commerce in certain places have also 
passed resolutions to that effect. 



Section 10 


Accounts and Accounts Checking (Auditing) 

The successful working of the Act depends solely on the proper 
checking of accounts and any imperfections found in the execution of 
this most important duty may lead to the frustration of the object for 
which the Act was enacted. Hence the greatest care should be directed 
towards this question and effoiis should not be slackened to devise 
measures to introduce perfection in the work in all possible ways as 
quickly as posible. 

But before describing the actual manner of checking accoimts prac¬ 
tised by the tax collecting authorities let us examine the nature of the 
accoimts maintained by the merchants and their mentality in the matter 
of showing them to the tax collecting authorities. 

Types of account of Merchants .—^There are various types of accounts 
kept by the merchants which fall under the following category: — 

1. Rough ‘Kuripu.’ 

2. Fair ‘Kuripu’ (Journal) 

3. Purchase and Sales Book 

4. Ledger 

A word about each of these accounts is necessary to indicate their 
usefulness to the merchants. 

Rough ‘Kuripu ’.—^This is an account maintained by the merchants 
wherein all daily transactions are noted in a rough and ready fashion. 
The merchant keeps this account mainly to aid him in his memory of 
things. He never has recourse to this account when once he has copied 
it in his fair Kuripu and carried it on in his purchase and sales book. 

Fair ‘Kuripu’ (Journal ).—^This is the same as the previous one but 
for this fact that here the transactions are arranged neatly and in the pro¬ 
per manner. As the merchants are in the habit of entering their daily 
transactions in the ledger only at the close of the day’s business or some¬ 
times even after the lapse of a few days or weeks, these entries are of in¬ 
valuable use to them. It may also be pointed out here that not all mer¬ 
chants keep this fair ‘kuripu ’; it is only a few dealers who keep this fair 
‘Kuripu’. 

Purchase and Sales Book .—^This is the same thing as what is some¬ 
times known in English as trading account. This is the most important 
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accounit book both for the merchants and the tax authorities. In this 
account all purchases made by the dealer within the year he is following, 
as well as the sales effected by him are noted down. This account is 
complete in itself as it brings in all kinds of purchases made by the dealer 
and all sales effected by him, whether cash or credit. At the end of the 
year the merchant takes account of his stock and after comparing it with 
his purchases and sales accounts realises his position in the business. 
As this is the account book which reveals to the dealer whether he is 
working on profit or loss all merchants are very careful in keeping this 
account book in correct form. Even before the Act came into force this 
account book was maintained by the merchants. 

Ledger .—^This is only a register kept for the convenience of the mer¬ 
chant in which all entries regarding lending of cash and credit trans¬ 
actions are put in against the name of each person in the page alloted to 
him; and this is of great help to the tax authorities in finding out the 
persons doing business under “Vasakkattu” accounts. 

These are the 3 or 4 important types of account books maintained by 
the merchants and available for the perusal of the tax authorities, and 
each one of these registers is useful in the actual checking of accounts by 
the authorities. “ The Kuripu ” is often verified with the purchase and 
the sales book and the ledger also is compared with the same. While 
the purchase and sales book form the main source of information the 
others serve as correctives. 

Besides these mentioned above, the merchants are now asked to keep 
purchase vouchers and sale receipts. With regard to the preservation of 
the first the merchants feel no difficulty, for they file them up together 
usually in a long iron rod and hang it in a corner of their shop. It is only 
in maintaining the sales receipts that certain merchants feel the difficulty,' 
for they could not afford to have receipt books with duplicate forms. Such 
cases are not severely dealt with; but all merchants are compelled to 
keep vouchers of purchases. The importance of these two kinds of bills 
should not be minimised as they serve to check certain new tendencies 
of evasion.^ The purchase vouchers are compared with the trading 
account and, where sales receipts are available, they are also utilised for 
comparison with the sale accounts shown in the same. 

It is learnt that the merchants feel no special difficulty in keeping 
up the accoimts. It does not cause them any annoyance nor do they 
feel it irksome. Even if they had felt any difficulty in the beginning, as 


1. Refer page G9 relating to Omission of caidi sales. 
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the smaller dealers admitted they felt, they had now become accustom¬ 
ed to it. Talks with the merchants had made it clear that they feel no 
difficulty in keeping accounts. 

Special attention was paid during the course of the enquiry to learn 
whether the merchants had to incur extra expenditure by employing 
accountants or special accountants in order to maintain accounts. In the 
majority of cases, the answer has always been in the negative. They 
frankly admitted that they had been keeping accounts even before the 
enactment of the Act, and as the Act had not stipulated any special rule 
with regard to account keeping with which they may be unaccustomed, 
they had no cause for incurring any new expenses on that account. But 
special cases had been noticed where special or extra expenses had to be 
incurred by merchants. Wherever the accounts had been maintained 
in vernacular languages unknown to the tax authorities, a translation of 
the accounts in English or one of the languages known to the tax authori¬ 
ties bad been insisted upon, and this had caused them some extra ex¬ 
penses. The difficulty could be easily solved by a judicious scheme of 
appointments and transfers by which a Tamilian or Andhra finds a place 
in his own district or in places where such languages arc largely used. 
But as this policy, may cause some administrative difficulties, and may 
even lead to abuses on certain occasions, some other solution must be 
evolved. This consists in enforcing the tax authorities to learn the rudi¬ 
ments of the vernacular languages of the Presidency. Scales of pay 
commensurate with qualification would be a sufficient inducement 
to assure success for the scheme. 

Further, the merchants are not reluctant to show the account books 
to the tax collecting authorities. The information gathered from a few 
officers of the Commercial Tax Department had only gone to prove that 
the merchants bring their account books as soon as they are called for. 
Hence it seems to the writers that fears entertained at the beginning of 
the Act that merchants would not like their accounts to be submitted to 
others for scrutiny, is bom out of a wrong understanding of the psycho¬ 
logy of the merchants. The merchants are quite ready to abide by the 
rules and regulations ordinarily, but grudge doing so only when they 
are called upon to submit accounts at improper times and places and 
wait at the office for unreasonable hours. It must also be said to the 
credit of the tax authorities that they try to adjust their time as much as 
possible to the convenience of the merchants. 

Qvulity^ of accounts kept hy different classes of merchants :—Of the 
various classes of merchants, dealers and commission agents, and of the 
various classes of dealers, that is, those with a turnover between Rs. 10,090 
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and 20,000 and above 20,000, an effort was made to gather some idea 
regarding the quality of accounts kept by them. It was noticed that 
intelligible accounts were kept only by a certain class of merchants, 
whereas in the case of others the tax authorities had to spend some time 
and effort to understand the accounts. A more correct idea could be 
obtained as to the classes of dealers keeping intelligible and non-intelligi- 
ble accounts, if they are divided into those who are income tax assessees 
and non-income tax assessees. In the former case, as they had been 
trained and insisted upon to keep proper accounts, they are considered 
to maintain good and intelligible accounts. The others are yet to culti¬ 
vate the habit of maintaining proper and intelligible accounts and it is 
hoped that with the passage of time, this defect too would be rectified. 
For the same reason, mistakes in the account books of the former class 
are less numerous than in the latter class. But it must be said that 
even these mistakes, in most cases, are only accidental and not wilful. 
Only mistakes in totalling or adding have been noticed. Even when 
other and more serious omissions had been found out, the merchants 
were only too ready to have them corrected. 

Amongst the commission agents and brokers many have just begun 
to keep correct accounts, especially those who were formerly known as 
paddy brokers. These paddy brokers as they had no place of business, 
but did only commission business (according to them) by taking over 
cart-loads of paddy and delivering them at the mills without retaining 
them in any place for any time under their custody, had not been in the 
habit of keeping regular accounts of their business transactions. Once 
they are declared as ‘dealers’ and assessed on their turnover under this 
Act, they are compelled to keep proper accounts, just like other dealers, 
which they do, of course grudgingly. The other agents, viz., commis¬ 
sion agents, maintain good accounts but serious mistakes occur on 
account of the ‘forward sales’ indulged in by them. The agents who 
adopt these methods are said to be easily detected by any vigilant tax 
officer. Apart from this type of mistake to which they are easily suscepti¬ 
ble, they are foimd to maintain accounts in a proper manner and to a 
degree comparable with other dealers. 

While these are some of the features of accounts maintained by mer¬ 
chants in general, special mention must be made of the Mahomedans and 
the Kallakurichi Comutis as regards their accounts; while the former 
deserve all praise for the superfine accoimts maintained, by them the 
latter stand to be condemned for keeping incorrect accounts. Their 
accounts have not been considered to he accurate and free from flaws 
for which they have been compounded on a few occasions. But it is 
hoped that this class of people too would reform themselves soon, in view 
of the stricter punishments that would be enforced on them in future. 
S.T.—7. 
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Auditing .—^This process of checking accounts consists of really two 
types of verifications, which may be called direct and indirect checking. 
Indirect checking is also called cross checking. On the whole the entire 
process is a very laborious one for the satisfactory execution of which an 
uncommon degree of patience and coolness on the part of the authorities 
is absolutely necessary. The merchants of Cuddalore confessed with¬ 
out any reserve that the authorities of the place were very kind to them 
even when they had committed mistakes in accounting and, if the same 
good-will prevails between the two parties in other places also, there is 
no cause to fear that serious bickerings would result between them. 

The Deputy Commercial Tax Officer and the Assistant Commercial 
Tax Officers who are on tour for the major part of the month usually try 
to check the accounts of merchants coming under their jurisdiction as far 
as possible in the merchants’ own places. It is only in the 
cases of merchants who have their places of dealings at the 
headquarters of the Officer himself that they are asked to 
bring their accounts to the office of the authority concerned. 
The merchant is made to bring his ‘Kuripu,’ Purchase and Sales book, 
and other bills and vouchers, relating to sales and purchases. It is felt by 
the tax authorities as almost a Herculean task to verify whether all the 
the bills of purchase and sales are carried into the purchase and sales 
book. Only certain big items are generally selected and checked and if 
there are discrepancies, the tax authority makes it a point to verify the 
whole account. Sometimes the tax authorities also make a note of such 
dealers to help them in the verification of accounts in future. Explana¬ 
tions are asked for the discrepancies and, if what are offered are satis¬ 
factory, the dealer escapes without punishments; otherwise he is made 
to pay a fine. 

This is only the preliminary checking; there are other methods 
more elaborate but more secret. These are mostly departmental en¬ 
quiries. Whenever a dealer shows a purchase or sales receipt for any 
big sum, such attractive figures are noted down by the tax authorities and 
then referred to the Officer of that particular place from where it has 
been bought or to which it has been sold. The tax authorities in that 
place take this question on hand and verify whether that particular item 
is entered correctly, in the purchase or the sales account, as the case may 
be, of the dealer of that place. Information regarding the results of the 
inquiry is sent to the office that enquired. In cases where there are differ¬ 
ences, the whole question is taken up again for consideration at the time 
of final checking or even before and the offender is punished. 

Even apart from this, the verification is done with the help of a 
third source. The previous method would fail to give correct informa- 
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tion if there had been perfect understanding between the two dealers in 
the different places, as to what items should be brought in the .purchase 
and sales book and as to how it should be manipulated. In order to safe¬ 
guard against such extreme cases, the third manner of checking is usually 
done without the knowledge of either the seller or purchaser, by the tax 
officer availing himself of the records kept at the Parcels Office at the 
Railway Stations. Important items of less straight-forward dealers and 
big bookings are noted down and then verified in the ledger accounts of 
both the seller and the purchaser. This system of verification though it 
would yield very reliable results could not be carried out to perfection 
owing to inadequate staff in the various centres. The Tax Officers alone 
who could do such intelligent investigations have been overburdened 
with so much of clerical and routine work, that they are unable to carry 
out such necessary and important investigations as often as possible. 
But if the tax officers are relieved of such of their routine work and 
provided with clerks to assist ^them in their auditing, they could do a 
great piece of work this way and discover systematised, polished and 
well executed modes of tax evasion based on perfect understanding 
between the two parties, purchasers and sellers. 

In the case of groundnut dealers in this district, verification is done 
with the help of Groundnut Marketing Committees also. These com¬ 
mittees furnish very reliable information as regards purchases and sales 
of groundnut by dealers and commission agents. The utility of the com¬ 
mittees would be greater if some more committees are organised with 
regard to other commodities also. According to the Act and the rules 
under which they are functioning, every dealer coming within their 
jurisdiction is compelled to submit a daily return of his purchases and 
sales. Whenever they suspect the accounts submitted to them by the 
dealers, the tax authorities call for more information from these 
committees. 

These are the various ways in which the checking of accounts is 
accomplished. As has been mentioned earlier, there is a dire necessity to 
perfect this important work for which cross checking has to be done more 
elaborately. This would mean again an expansion of the technically quali¬ 
fied staff. It need not be mentioned that the present policy followed 
here with a view to minimising the cost of administration of this new tax, 
must give place to a better one. 



Section 11 


Certain Difficulties 

It is but natural that difficulties should be experienced during the 
first few months of the working of any Act as it takes really a considera¬ 
ble time for a routine to be established. Most of the problems that have 
risen in connection with the Act under conside;ration are connected v/ith 
the question of assessment and only a few others with other questions. 
While by the process of time many of these have been solved, still a 
few exist over which decisions are yet to be taken. 

Assessment of Agents .—The problem of dealing with the agent has 
given the greatest trouble to the Department. If there is a senons 
omission in the Act, it has to be found in the absence of the definition 
of agents. The authorities have therefore to be guided by nothing 
more than their own ideas of the business of the agents and whenever 
the agents run counter to the views held by them, it is difficult for the 
authorities to deal with them. The agent carries on business in the 
mofussil centres on behalf of his principal for which he receives a com¬ 
mission. For being the agent of a principal dealer, he has to enter into 
an agreement with him, oral or written, which he is expected to observe 
but he generally does not. For all purposes he is considered an 
agent only so long as he observes these terms of contract and ceases to 
be one when he breaks them. The difficulty experienced by the tax 
authorities begins only when the agent breaks his terms of agreement 
with his principal. So long as he observes the terms of the contract, 
and is an agent in principle and in practice, his sales are exempted from 
taxation by the licence taken by him under section 8 of the Act. But 
how is he to be assessed when he behaves contrary to the principles of 
his agency is the question that the authorities have to face. 

Occasions when the agent breaks his principles arc too numerous 
and the manner in which he does so are also too various. The com¬ 
monest type of violation is found in the ' forward sales ^ that are con¬ 
tracted. This consists in showing sales for larger amounts than real 
sales in the principal’s account, while retailing the difference on hand 
with a view to selhng them during the times of increased prices. This 
tendency the agents evince at all times when there are symptoms of 
rising prices. The extra profits realised this way are not credited to the 
principal’s account, but are taken away by the agent himself. The 
agent’s accounts to the principal are manipulated to show that he has 
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sold the commodity only ki the stipulated rate whereas he has really 
sold it at a price higher than the contractual price. This is a case of 
the violation of the terms of the contract by the agents and the pro¬ 
blem of how they are to be assessed under such cases has given con¬ 
siderable trouble. Now, the procedure adopted is that whenever the 
terms of the contract entered into by the agents with their principals 
are broken in the matter of price, the agents are taxed as ‘ dealers.’ 
The argument advanced in support of this practice is that when once 
the agent stocks goods on his own responsibility and is ready to mono¬ 
polise the profits or to meet the loss, he acquires a right over the pro¬ 
perty and hence becomes a dealer and should therefore be assessed just 
as a ‘ dealer ’. 

While the violation in this matter has been settled, there are cer¬ 
tain other cases of doubt which have not yet been cleared. Some agents 
try to tamper with the quantity of the product. This tendency has 
been noticeable in the case of kerosene agents who draw out a quanti¬ 
ty of kerosene from the backside of the sealed tin by making a small 
hole which is sealed again after the process is over. This is also a vio¬ 
lation of the contract by the agent, for though the tin is sold at the 
contractual price, the quantity to be delivered is reduced by the agent 
without the knowledge of the principal. A smiliar type of violation 
exists when the agents get the quantity in bulk and sell it in under¬ 
sized tins. Some agents collect extra sums in addition to the agreed 
price in the name of transport and other incidental charges which they 
are not expected to collect under the terms of their agency. Some 
others even go to the extent of collecting the sales tax even though 
they are not assessed under this Act. How are these cases to be asses¬ 
sed is a matter of difficulty encountered in the course of the working 
of the Act. Sometimes agents are obliged to sell at a higher price when¬ 
ever they transact business with their sub-agents or wholesalers on 
credit. In these cases he charges a higher price to cover the risk and 
interest charges involved in the credit transaction, though he submits 
accounts to his principal at the agreed rate and makes up the deficit in 
cash at the time of remittance of money from his own purse. There 
are other cases where the agents sell the commodity at a price less than 
the agreed price by foregoing a certain portion of the commission he gets 
as the sub-agent or wholesaler pays him ready cash. Though it seems 
justifiable in these cases that he should charge a higher or lower price 
as the case may be, to cover himself against any risk or'to show some 
concession to dealers in cash, as these actions seem to give him a title 
over the property which he does not possess as an agent, doubts are 
entertained as to how the agents are to be assessed under such circum¬ 
stances. 
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The reasons for the difficulties experienced in these doubtful cases 
are to be found only in the serious omission of the definition of the 
term ‘agent’ in the Act. If a comprehensive definition, covering up the 
activities and duties of the agent is drawn up leaving no room for doubts 
to arise, it is hoped that many of the questions left unsolved would be 
properly solved. 

The case of paddy brokers .—^The case of paddy brokers calls for 
special consideration as they have been another source of friction in 
the smooth working of the Act. These persons wish to pass off as 
commission agents, and escape paying the tax whereas they are really 
dealers, as a description of their business would show. In and around 
Chidambaram a large number of paddy brokers regularly supply paddy 
to the mills in that area. The mills advance them cash with which 
they purchase paddy in the villages on their own account. They take 
samples of this paddy to the various mills in the locality and after 
noting the prices they are willing to pay, dispose it off to the highest 
bidder. Being themselves men with very meagre resources, they do 
the business on the money advanced by the mills, and on that score 
claim they arc the agents of these mills. But when the mills are ques¬ 
tioned if they would admit the paddy brokers as their agents they refuse 
to have any other relationship with them save that involved in advancing 
cash and realising it as they please, in cash or kind. Virtually beyond 
the bonds of a debtor and creditor, the mills would have nothing else to 
do with the agents. In such circumstances the position of the brokers is 
rendered anamalous. However, it must be noted that they purchase 
paddy on their own account, acquire the right of property over such 
goods, and also run the risk of incurring a loss in the course of their 
transactions. These things which arc only the marks of an independent 
dealer bring them under the definition of ‘dealer ’ and they arc now 
accordingly taxed under that head. The same problem is also noticed 
in the case of certain merchants connected with the marketing of ground¬ 
nut at Cuddalore. They buy groundnut, sort them into different grades, 
sell them at a price higher than the cost price, but still peculiarly claim to 
be only middlemen or agents who do nothing more than merely trans¬ 
fer the produce from one hand to another. But such cases have been 
classified not as agents but as regular dealers on account of their inter¬ 
mediate business of mixing and grading and selling the produce at a 
difference over the cost price. 

In both these cases the assessees have found it rather difficult to 
approve of-the treatment meted out to them and hence try to give as 
much of trouble as possible, while the authorities try to trace them 
out for realising the amoimt of the tax. The authorities are subjected 
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to many difficulties in this work, as the information available from the 
mills is in some cases not helpful and complete. The very fact that 
only 25 out of the nearly 65 paddy brokers in the district of Cuddalore 
have been assessed so far is sufficient proof of the enormity of trouble, 
difficulties and delay involved in bringing them under the orbit of 
taxation. These administrative difficulties, it is feared, will grow in 
future. They can be got over only in course of time by instilling into 
the minds of these persons the responsibilities they owe the state, by 
making them tax conscious and by imposing heavy penalties on those 
obstinate cases of refusal to pay the tax. 

Assessment of Seasonal Traders, —^Another difficulty experienced in 
the working of the Act is connected with the assessment of the seasonal 
traders. These as their very name implies are engaged in business for 
only a certain number of months in the year and suspend business for 
the rest of the year to be started again the next year at the proper 
season. No difficulty arises amongst the dealers of this class with a 
tumo.ver of over Rs. 20,000 as they pay the tax at a certain percentage 
rate. It is only in the case of those who are assessed under the slab 
rate that the difficulty is experienced. The taxpayers under this clause 
have to pay (Rs. 5 formerly) Rs. 4 a month which they refuse to pay 
during the months when they are doing no business. They contend that 
they have ^‘stopped^* business and as, by the Act, a tax has to be paid on 
the sale effected ‘‘in the course of trade or business’^ they argue that the 
tax need not be paid when the trade or business is stopped. Prima 
facie their contention is wrong, for they have not stopped the business 
altogether but only suspended it to be resumed later on in the next 
year. As such they should be made to pay during all months even 
though it goes against common sense and fairplay and the canon of 
convenience that one should be made to pay a tax when he is deriving 
no income out of which he could pay it. But if their contentions are 
accepted and they are exempted it would create an ajiamoly in the Act, 
for a dealer doing business for Rs. 19,000 in two months will be liable 
to pay only Rs. 8 whereas one doing business for a pie more than 
Rs. 20,000 has to pay Rs. 50 per year. Hence care must be taken to 
see that such anamolies do not creep in. A compromise out of these 
two ways of assessment has to be struck according to which they should 
be taxed. It seems that the seasonal traders in as much as they differ 
from regular traders by a wide margin should be dealt with sepa¬ 
rately in the Act. It is felt that the Act itself could be suitably enlarg¬ 
ed, if necessary, by introducing a new clause to deal with them. 

Cases of Non-assessees collecting the tax. —^There are many in 
these parts who though they are not assessed under the General Sales 
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Tax Act do not refrain from collecting the tax on their sales from the 
customers. Such people even after repeated warnings by the tax autho¬ 
rities are said to be very persistent in this wholly condemnatory action. 
Such cases are encouraged to grow in numbers in view of the luke¬ 
warm policy followed by the officials in taking action against them. 
On their part the authorities are unable to take any action as there is 
no provision in the Act to deal with such cases. To take proper action 
it is necessary that suitable modifications should be made in the Act 
or rules to put an end to such undesirable and improper actions of 
certain greedy merchants. 



Section 12 


Double Taxation 

Even while the Madras General Sales Tax Bill was on the anvil 
of the legislature, it was feared that owing to complexities of trade, 
cases of double taxation might creep in and hence a certain section of 
the legislature thought it fit and necessary to enact an explicit provi¬ 
sion in the body of the bill, to guard against the occurrence of such 
evils. The result was the proviso to clause 3 (1) which said “that in 
respect of the same transaction of sale, the buyer and the seller shall 
not both be taxed, but only one of them, as shall be determined by the 
rules made in this behalf under subsection (2), shall be taxed thereon, 
and (2) that, when the amount for which any goods were bought by 
a dealer has been included in his turnover, the amount for which the 
same goods were sold by him shall not be included in his turnover, for 
the purposes of this Act.” Thus while care was taken to provide 
against complexities of trade leading to double taxation, the complexi¬ 
ties of the Act itself have led to such a practice. The difficulty arises 
out of the policy followed in taxing the purchase amount in the case 
of a few commodities which are groundnut, leaf tobacco, cashew etc.* 
In many cases the buyers of these commodities in the local markets, 
effect the purchases with a view to converting them into their finished 
products and selling them at increased prices in the market. In addi¬ 
tion to paying a tax on the purchases of these commodities, the dealers 
are taxed again on the sales of the finished products, which they re¬ 
present is a clear case of double taxation and from which they should 
be exempted. 

How far is it correct to regard this practice as an instance of double 
taxation is rather a debatable i>oint. Strictly speaking a case of double 
taxation may be said to occur here, if the same person is taxed twice, 
once on the purchase of the commodity and another time on the sale 
of the same commodity. The merchants contend that it is nothing but 
a case of double taxation pure and simple as they are taxed once while 
they purchase the commodity and again when they sell the product of 
the same commodity. They further point out that the term ‘same 
goods’ in section 3 (1) includes the different varieties of goods manu- 


*The Madras General Sales Tax Act (Turnover and Assessment) Rules, Sec¬ 
tion 4, Sub-section 2 ; 1939. 

S.T.-S. 
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factured from the original goods without the addition of any other 
extraneous goods and as in the cases under observation, no extraneous 
goods are employed, the final product being only a variety of the origi¬ 
nal product, shoxild be exempt from taxation. But the other view is 
that dealers are not taxed on the sale of the same commodity, but only 
on the product of it, whose physical and chemical properties are so 
different from those of the original commodity that they form a differ¬ 
ent commodity by themselves and hence liable to taxation. It is said 
that it should not therefore be construed as a case of double taxation. 
The merchants rather feel it difficult to reconcile themselves with this 
view and still hold that they are being unjustly taxed twice, and there 
seems to be a certain amount of truth in their statement also. For it 
is not the commodities that pay the tax but only the persons who deal 
in them; and if the same person is asked to pay twice, the merchants 
who are more practically minded, unable and unwilling to imderstand 
the niceties in the counter arguments advanced, are too quick to pro¬ 
claim vociferously that here is a case of unjust and oppressive taxation. 
Since for aU practical purposes this seems to be not very much different 
from a case of double taxation, it may be considered as such in the 
following pages. 

Whatever may be the name by which it may be described, the 
effects of this practice have been found to be very injurious in this 
district and the same, it is feared, would be the result in other places 
also. As this district has got a large trade in groundnut, it has been 
possible to study the question only in relation to this trade. If similar 
attempts are made in other places where dealings in other commodi¬ 
ties are wide and large, the effects of this practice would be seen in 
full. 

Nearly 367,000 acres of land are sown with groimdnut in the 
year 1939-40 which represents about 30% of the total normal area 
sown in this district. As such it forms an important supplementary 
crop and, with some people, even the main crop and himdreds of 
labourers make a living in the cultivation of groundnut and in the 
industries connected with it. The total production for the year under 
observation is estimated at 70,000 tons. To this must be added tlie 
goods imported from parts of Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
North Arcot and Chingleput if the total trade of the district in the com¬ 
modity is to be assessed correctly. It has been estimated for the year 
1939-40 that the total arrivals in all the different markets, including the 
products from the districts bordering on South Arcot come very nearly 
to 90,500 tons of which 74,800 tons representing 82% is talrpp by the 
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exporting firms, 4664 tons equal to 5% is taken by the press and ‘chekku* 
owners. These figures would show the large volume of trade carried 
on in groundnuts and the necessity to guard the trade against mishap 
due to double taxation. 

The effect of this policy of double taxation has been most noticeable 
in the case of the groundnut oil industry. Formerly, that is five years 
back, the industry was in a flourishing condition. But now, owing to the 
disappearance of export of groundnut oil from these parts, the industry 
has declined very much. It is said that 100 presses originally each cost¬ 
ing about Rs. 1,000 have been sold in recent years as scrap iron for a 
ridiculously low price owing to the fall in the demand for oil from out¬ 
side. At present only 1 expeller, 15 presses and a few ‘chekkus’ scattered 
over the country, are in operation in the district. This was the condition 
when the Act came into force, and the merchants engaged in groundnut 
oil say that the Act has given the deathblow to this dwindling industry. 
The main cause for the decline of the industry is to be found in the 
severe competition of oils from the Hyderabad State. The state which is 
a producer of groundnut on a large scale and which was exporting large 
quantities of the raw product has imposed an export duty on groundnut 
with a view to retaining within its boundaries the industries connected 
with the raw product. As the price of groundnut in the state is governed 
by the rates for port delivery in the province, this has made the purchase 
of groundnut in the state cheaper by more than the export duty, and as 
no export duty is levied on groundnut oil, the tendency of merchants has 
been to purchase groundnut in the state, convert it into oil and sell it at 
competitive rates in the local markets of the district. Thus it has been 
possible to sell imported oil at Rs. 3 per ton cheaper than local oil. The 
coming into force of this Act in October of 1939, has placed the local oil 
industry at a further disadvantage as the local oil producers have to pay 
the tax twice, once while they purchase the groundnut and another while 
they sell oil, while dealers in the state oil pay tax only once, on the 
sales of the oil. This, they represent, widens the difference already 
existing in the rates of the 2 sorts of oil leading to a further decline in the 
demand for local oil. 

The merchants of these places have not been slow to realise the 
difficulties caused by this kind of levy and have formulated their case be¬ 
fore the tax authorities. They proclaim that they are willing to pay the 
tax either on the purchase of groundnut for oil extraction or at the sale 
of oil. Their solution for the difficulty consists in granting them a rebate 
on the purchase of groundnut for oil extraction. This would be possible 
as they keep separate accounts of their purchases in groundnut for trade 
and for oil extraction. But a much better way of giving relief is by 
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exempting the manufacturers from paying the tax on their sales of oil and 
cake. This would virtually mean the exemption of the first sale of 
locally produced oil and cake. Thus the difficulty felt by the manufac¬ 
turers in disposing of their oil could be got over and the difference in 
prices between the two oils may be minimised. This method of giving 
relief is considered to be superior to the other method suggested by the 
dealers themselves, as the chances for manipulation of accounts are com¬ 
paratively less here than in the other case. The manufacturers trading 
in locally produced oil usually do not trade in imported oil from the state 
except in rare cases and in rare circumstances. Hence under ordinary 
conditions there are no chances for evasion in this method, by passing of 
imported state oil as locally produced oil. On the other hand, as most 
of the purchasers of groundnut deal in raw groundnut and oil, the 
chances for duplicity by a distortion in accounts are greater in the 
method suggested by the merchants. Thus from the fiscal and admini¬ 
strative points of view the former method seems better. 

It would not be out of place to say that by granting relief in this way, 
the Government does not stand to lose much. At present there are only 
about 15 assessees in this district under this Act engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of oil. Of these 8 are ‘chekku* owners who are assessed under 
the slab rate; 6 are manufacturers using presses while there is only one 
using an expeller driven by pov/er. The average turnover of these 6 
dealers using presses is estimated at about 3% lakhs of rupees a year. On 
the basis of the rates of tax for 1940-41, the loss to Government, if exemp¬ 
tion is granted to sales of oil and cake by these dealers, would come to 
about Rs. 875 and, even if it is supposed that those who are now paying 
the slab rate would fall below the minimum level, on account of the 
exemption given, which is very unlikely, the loss on that sum would 
amount to only 8X48=384 Rs. The total loss therefore would not be 
more than Rs. 1,500, allowance being made for the case of the expeller 
also. This is not a big sum which the Government could not forego in 
a district where the income for the half year has come to about Rs. 78,000, 
on 1939-40 rate. If the income for the full year of 1940-41 is calculated on 
the same figures owing to reduction in the rate of the tax, the loss 
would not be more than 1-7%. Even if slightly higher rate of loss is in¬ 
curred in other districts, where the trade is being carried on, it is felt 
that there is no case for the Government to delay granting this relief in 
view of the impending disaster to one of the important indegenous indus¬ 
tries and the consequent suffering that would be caused to those depen¬ 
dent on thg prosperity of that industry. But so far no gesture of help 
seems to have come from the Government; it can be said that they have 
not brushed aside the question but are giving it their full consideration. 
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In these circumstances, the local oil producers have found it impossi¬ 
ble to pass on the tax to the shoulders of the purchasers of the local oil, 
because of the competition of State oil. Nor are they able to pass it on 
the sellers of the raw produce, for the exporting firms compete with them 
here. The result has been the adoption by the dealers of a most hateful 
and highly objectionable policy, to rid themselves of the burden of the 
tax. It has been found, that many of the oil press owners, under the 
curious impression that the addition of labour alone has made the com¬ 
modity taxable a second time and that therefore the labourers should be 
made to pay the tax, have been deducting one pie from the daily wages 
of the coolies employed by them. This levy of one pie on the labourer 
comes to about 2 to 3 annas per month, and the deduction of this amount 
from his meagre wages, is a thing which he may not afford. But as the 
labourers are mostly disorganised and illiterate, they find it impossible 
to fight over the issue and they meekly submit to any exactions imposed 
on them. This is the grave danger to which this mode of taxation has 
led, and unless effective measures are taken, it is feared, there is no 
knowing to what hardships the labourers may not be subjected. 



Section 13 


Tax Evasion 

Along with the growth in the methods of taxation, ways of escaping 
the payment of taxes have also grown up. They are today so great in 
numbers and so widespread, that they have grown powerful enough 
to defeat the purpose of taxation itself. With every new tax or new act, 
new methods of tax evasion spring up. Some people indulge in them 
mainly for the pleasure they derive from such a deed; but many others 
try to avoid paying the tax because of the pecuniary gain that evasion 
brings; still others resist paying the tax owing to political convictions 
and it is only proper that such cases should not be treated as cases of tax 
evasion. 

It is to be noted that in almost all cases where evasion prevails, it is 
due to the defects in the acts and rules relating to the tax. These 
defects can be remedied by the legislature by suitable modifications of 
the act and formulation of rules. 

Many kinds of evasion of payment under the General Sales Tax Act 
have been noticed and they will be narrated one by one; one such is that 
indulged in by the bullion merchants. The dealers in bullion are 
exempted from taxation under the Act, subject to certain conditions in¬ 
cluding licensing. According to the rules framed they are obliged to take 
out a licence which exempts their dealings in bullion from taxation under 
this Act. As per the Act, while their dealings in bullion are exempt, 
they are liable for taxation for the sales of articles manufactured out of 
the bullion, that is, wares and jewellery. It is this part of the Act that is 
violated resulting in a serious kind of evasion. 

There are nearly four kinds of bullion merchants, some of whom are 
difficult to be tackled with. Some are dealers in bullion as such, that is 
selling bullion as such, and earning very meagre profits. Another class 
of bullion merchants have such dealings in addition to dealings in silver 
wares and jewellery. The difference between these two types of dealers 
and the next is that while these do not own a smithy of their own, the 
third type has a smithy of his own wherein he has got facilities 
to make wares and jewellery to order and out of the bullion he has. 
The last class of dealers in bullion are the manufacturers who carry on 
business on a large scale by sending manufactured articles to dealers 
in the mofussil and receiving cash or inferior silver in return. 
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Of these categories, it is the third class of dealers who are predorai- 
nent in almost every place. Next in rank comes the second class of 
dealers, i.e., those who deal in bullion and wares but do not own a 
smithy. It is very rarely that exclusive dealers in bullion as 
such are met with. 

While the first mentioned class do not create any problem, it is the 
others who are the source of a serious form of evasion prevalent on a 
wide scale, which even when found out is felt difficult to be tackled. 
How they successfully try to evade the tax, will be understood when each 
of these classes is dealt with separately. 

Taking the third class into consideration first, it is found that most of 
them are having direct contacts with consumers or the public. They 
purchase bullion from the wholesalers and as soon as it is brought to the 
shop, a great portion of it is sent to the smithy for conversion into wares 
and jewels. The evasion of the tax begins here when an adjustment in 
the accounts is made. The bullion taken to the smithy is not shown as 
such in the accounts, but are kept in suspense. Whenever a sale from 
the wares and jewellery stocked in the show room takes place, the sale is 
shown as two sales, by showing the value of bullion content and the 
making charges separately. Sometimes two receipts are given, one re¬ 
presenting the sale of bullion and another making charges; while at some 
other times, two such sales are shown in the same bill separately. On the 
same day the sale is effected, to complete the trick, the bullion content of 
the article sold is transferred to the purchase and sale register kept far 
bullion, where it is shown as a sale of bullion on that particular day. It 
is this way that the evasion is accomplished by showing the major part of 
the transaction in the form of a sale of bullion and covering it up by the 
licence taken under section 5 of the Act, and allowing only the minor part, 
that is making charges only, for taxation. Strictly speaking, the bullion 
merchant may escape taxation even on this part of the turnover as this is 
only charges for “services” rendered. But the practice of charging bul¬ 
lion merchants on this part of the turnover seenos to be prevalent in 
Madras, which has also been copied in some mofussil stations. As most 
of these dealers are intelligent businessmen with high business acumen 
and keep perfect accounts, it has been foimd difficult to check this 
malpractice, by fastening upon any defects in their accounts. Even 
sudden inspections of their stalls and a verification of their purchase 
and sale of bullion with the stock placed in the show room do not help 
in bringing out the truth as the dealers escape by saying that the stock 
had heen made to order, out of silver brought by their customers, who on 
enquiry invariably happen to be relatives of the merchant. 
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Generally, the second type of bullion merchants does not commit 
such tricks. They are dealers in wares and jewellery bought by them 
from the manufactmers. As they do not own a smithy of their own, 
they would be exposed if they enter their sales separately. Hence a good 
niunber of dealers in this class enter their transactions as sales in wares 
or jewellery and subject themselves to taxation. But the more adven¬ 
turous among them enter the two sales separately, make the necessary 
modifications in their accounts, with regard to their purchases* and 
escape by saying, that they made things to order in smithies known to 
them, though they did not possess one of their own 

The procedure adopted by the manufacturers is different. They are 
both dealers in bullion and in wares and jewellery manufactured by them. 
Besides having direct contacts with consumers, such big manufactmers 
send articles to other dealers to be sold by them. It is here that the 
source of the series of evasions that follow is to be found, for, the manu¬ 
facturer instead of entering in his accounts the sale in wares as a sale in 
manufactured article, records it as a sale in so much of bullion and so 
much of making charges. Further, most of these manufacturers have 
got running accoimts for silver with their purchasers and credit to their 
account the bullion received from the purchaser against the bullion content 
sold to him by them. Thus the whole transaction is shown as dealings in 
bullion while they are really transactions in manufactured articles. 
Strictly speakitig they are not dealings in bullion even though bullion is 
exchanged for bullion, for the manufactxured articles are not made out of 
the bullion received by the manufacturer but from different bullion. The 
silver that is paid by the customer is very often of an inferior quality and 
really serves only the purpose of currency. The transaction of the 
manufacturer can only be considered as a transaction for ‘valuable con¬ 
sideration* and will have to be assessed as per rule No. 17 of the Madras 
General Sales Tax (Turnover and Alsessment Rules). 

It is not proper that all these type of transactions should be allowed 
to go tax free and strict measures to check this widespread and ingenious 
mode of evasion must be forthwith taken. The check must be applied at 
the very source viz., the manufacturers, for it is because of the accommo¬ 
dating natiure of the accounts allowed to be maintained by the manufac¬ 
turers that the evasion creeps in. All manufacturers and bullion dealers 
must be insisted upon to keep, purchase registers, showing their pur¬ 
chases of silver and wares, an account showing the silver taken to the 


*This is facilitated by the accommodation shown by the manufacturers in 
accounting. 
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smithy, the articles manufactured, their bullion content, their sale of 
wares and jewellery with all details as to the purchaser date and terms 
of contract of sale, and finally an order book showing the orders placed 
with them by their customers. These accounts, if they are properly kept 
would go a great deal in putting a check to this practice of evasion and 
as the accounts would help the tax authorities in their cross checking, it 
may not be too much if it is expected that the practice would altogether 
disappear. 

Another kind of evasion is accomplished under a type of 
business partnership known as ^^Kasktakootit”^«Q!^L- 65 < 3 rLLL®). This is a 
form of business organisation where more than one person join 
together and do a business or different businesses on the money advanced 
by a single individual. In such a case, the principal dealer is said to 
carry on the business on “Kashtakootu” basis. He may be himself 
doing a single business, while he may be engaged in other business e.g. 
jaggery, groundnut, etc. in combination with others. While the principal 
dealer advances money to these individual traders with whom he is in 
combination and also claims a share of the profits that may accrue in the 
business, he is not concerned very much with the actual working of the 
business, which is done by the person who had borrowed the money, and 
who for the sake of convenience may be called a working partner. These 
working partners are usually men with very poor means but endowed 
with good business ability; it is only on this consideration of their 
business ability that the bigger merchants advance money. 

The principal dealer never tries to show the turnover of the working 
partner in his accounts, especially after the coming into force of this 
Act, but only enters the money advanced to him in, a type of account 
maintained by him which is known as ‘Vasakkattu’ account. The woik- 
ing partner could not be taxed on his business as in most cases it does not 
go beyond Rs. 10,000. Further these working partners have no particular 
place of business, which makes it almost impossible to trace out the busi¬ 
ness. In one or two cases when such working partners were questioned 
by the writers as to what they would do if they were taxed, they replied 
by saying that it was not just that they should be taxed, as they were only 
doing the business on behalf of their principal dealer, that the money with 
which the business was done was not their own and justice requires that 
the owner of money who had lent the cash should be ta^iied. When a 
principal dealer working on Kashtakootu basis was questioned, he quick¬ 
ly retorted by saying that he has only a share in the profits for the money 
he 'has lent, that he has not himself conducted the business and that 
therefore he should be exempted from taxation. Thus a large volume of 
business has been escaping taxation. The vigilance of the Tax Officers 
S.T.-8. 
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alone has been responsible for finding out such cases and bringing them 
within the orbit of taxation. 

In cases that had been found out by the tax authorities the turnover 
of the working partners has been added to that of the principal dealer 
who is assessed on the total turnover. In Cuddalore alone enquiry has 
shown that many cases have been discovered and assessed. The offences 
against evasion have been in most cases compounded for sums that are 
lenient. 

This kind of business organisation is found to a very great extent at 
Kallakurichi and Tirukoilur and other places bordering on the Salem 
district, where it is practised mostly in the purchase of raw materials. In 
the neighbourhood of Chidambaram and Cuddalore, such type of busi¬ 
ness organisation is rare, though the lending of money by a bigger mer¬ 
chant to smaller or itinerant merchants on “Vasakkattu” account is quite 
common. The Kashtakootu organisation is said to be prevalent generally 
in all those places, where dealings in the purchase of raw materials is 
carried on widely. Even an approximate idea of the number of dealers 
engaged in this kind of business is difficult to secure. But it can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that they are sufficiently large in num¬ 
ber to deserve the immediate attention of the tax authorities. 

In places where this type of business organisation is not prevalent, 
evasion is practised by merchants under the heading of '‘Vasakkattu 
accountsJ^ This type of account is maintained by almost all merchants 
in these parts. Under this mode of accounting only cash advanced by a 
principal dealer to his near relatives, intimate clerks or close friends for 
the purpose of trading is entered. The clerk, relative or friend buys the 
commodity on the instructions of the principal dealer, sells it as per his 
directions, returns the money and profit when the transaction is ot/er, 
himself retaining only a share of the profits. Sometimes instead of selling 
the produce to a third party, it is taken by the principal dealer himself, 
who instead of showing the purchase of produce in his purchase accounts, 
adjusts the value of the produce bought against the cash lent by him. 
This type of false accounting is purposely kept to cheat the tax authori¬ 
ties. The vasakkattu accoimt in such cases does not reveal anything 
more than mere cash dealings, and in both cases, whether the goods are 
sold to a third party or are taken by the principal dealer himself, the pur¬ 
chase and sale of these goods are not brought in the accounts rendered by 
the principal dealer. Unless the assessing authorities are vigilant while 
checking the accoimts and call for the details of the vasakkattu business 
the trader escapes. This tsrpe of evasion is common almost everywhere. 
In principle, this is not very much different from the one previously des¬ 
cribed, but there are slight differences between the two forms over the 
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question of responsibility of business which have earned for this the 
special name of “Vasakkattu business.” As evasion under this heading 
is more widespread than under ‘Kashtakootu” business, which is con¬ 
fined to only certain localities it seems necessary that certain regula¬ 
tions should be drawn up by the Government with a view to restricting 
this type of evasion. All persons having “Vasakkattu accounts” should 
be forced to maintain separate accounts showing the persons to whom 
cash is advanced, the purpose for which it is advanced, the manner in 
which it is recovered etc. The persons borrowing under “Vasakkattu 
accounts” may also be asked to submit to the nearest tax collecting 
authority all details as regards the transactions as e.g. the person from 
whom money is borrowed, the purpose for which it is borrowed, the 
manner in which it is utilised and repaid. It is realised that the 
enforcement of these suggestions would mean a lot of work for the 
officers which may necessitate the increase of departmental staff, but 
they have to be carried out if leakage is to be stopped. 

Commission Agents.—The agents provide another loophole in the 
Act. They cover their sales with licences taken under section 8 of the 
Act and it is their principals who are obliged to pay the tax on the sales 
effected by them. For this purpose, they have to send monthly returns 
to the office of the Commercial Tax Department of their turnover, just 
as they have to send returns to their principals. It is in the discrepancy^’ 
noted in these two accounts that we find the third source of leakage. 

Under the terms of certain kinds of contracts entered into by the 
agents with their principals they can sell the produce only at the rate 
fixed by their principals. But the agents especially, in some branches 
have always a tendency to sell the articles at a higher price with a view 
to monopolising the profits for themselves. They watch whether there 
are any tendencies for a rise in the price and if there are, submit accounts 
for larger sales in the returns tendered to the principals than the actual 
sales. When the price actually goes up, they effect the sales take the pro¬ 
fits for themselves and render no accounts in the returns submitted to 
their principals for this extra amount realised by them. As the princi¬ 
pals alone are responsible for taxation, unless this discrepancy is 
brought to their notice, the agents succeed in hoodwinking their prin¬ 
cipals of their profits as well as the tax authorities of the tax. 

The loophole would not be serious if only some agents had taken to 
this type of “forward sales” as they are called; but the tendency seem to 
be conunon amongst almost all the agents especially those dealing in 
kerosene and manure. It is a bit difficult to say who exactly is responsi¬ 
ble for the evasion, whether the agents or the principals. The principals 
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cannot be held liable for the fault, for they are not responsible for the 
mistake; they are themselves duped and it is only incidentally that the 
Government also come in for loss. It has therefore to be noted that 
the agents are the real offenders. As a punishment for their offences 
whenever such malpractices are found out, the agents are taxed as 
dealers on their total turnover. But a perfect scrutiny of accounts is 
not always possible. Further even when found out such agents are not 
seriously punished, but as remarked previously, are merely taxed as 
“dealers.” It is perhaps this leniency that encourages them to carry on 
such forward sales as often as possible. A more drastic punishment in 
the form of a withdrawal of licence when such tactics are indulged in by 
them, may have greater effect in checking this temptation. 

While in this case the agents are to be blamed, there is another 
manner of evasion where the principals are responsible for evading the 
payment of the tax. This kind of evasion consists in not showing the 
expenditure charges separately item by item, but in showing only the 
actual sale proceeds they had realised after making allowances for all 
deductions. This practice is not peculiar to those who sell their goods 
through commission agents only but also among dealers. Whenever 
merchants sell goods through commission agents, some of them do not 
show in their accounts the full value for which the goods had been sold 
and accounted for by the commission agent as sale proceeds in their 
accounts but only the net amount of sale proceeds they actually receive 
after deducting from the accounts submitted to them all items of 
expenditure, both by them and by their agents. This process of account¬ 
ing, besides making cross checking difficult and placing the agents in a 
precarious position, serves as a fruitful source of evasion. The merchants 
are encouraged in indulging in such kind of accounting, as there is noth¬ 
ing positive in the Act which makes it obligatory on their part, to show 
in their accounts the full value of the sales effected on their behalf by the 
commission agents and not the net amount they receive after allowing 
for many deductions. In addition to making provisions for the mainte¬ 
nance of such type of accounts, stipulations must also be laid down that 
items that are to be deducted should be shown separately, and not treat¬ 
ed in the fashion done at present. The reason why many dealers refrain 
from showing expenses separately, is due greatly to the objections raised 
by the Income Tax Department against too many deductions. If suffici¬ 
ent safeguards are provided against this difficulty, this serious kind of 
evasion current both among dealers and merchants selling through com¬ 
mission agents could be effectively checked. 

Omisdon of Cash Sales .—^In addition to these modes of evasion a 
tendency seems to be prevalent especially amongst the merchants of 
Madras, to omit cash transactions of sale in their accoxmts and keep the 
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book turnover low. Such a tendency is highly dangerous if it spreads 
on a large scale. Effective measures must be taken against such prac¬ 
tices to nip them in the bud. The only remedy to check this evil seems 
to be in educating the public to demand bills or receipts for their pur¬ 
chases and to force such merchants to keep receipt books with duplicate 
forms and to conduct a thorough verification of accounts with these dupli¬ 
cate forms. 

It must be admitted, that the examination of the question of evasion 
leads us to conclude that it is being practised not because of any 
predetermination on the part of the merchants to dupe the Government 
but because of the existence of certain loopholes in the Act and the rules 
made thereunder. If steps are taken to amend and modify the Act 
wherever necessary and lay down more rules with a view to checking the 
types of evasion enumerated above, it is believed that such practices 
would end at the earliest possible time. It should be clearly 
appreciated that the .evasions practised at present are not due to any 
political or other convictions nor even due to any inherent psychological 
weakness of the Indian merchants, but only due to the imperfections in 
the Act which make it possible for them to escape without being caught 
or if caught, without being severely punished. If penalties for violations 
are made more stringent and enforced more strictly, no doubts need 
be entertained as to their effectiveness in checking these malpractices. 



Section 14. 


Shifting and Incidence op the Tax. 

While consolidating the results of the survey on this most important 
question, it must be observed, at the outset, that it is a very knotty pro¬ 
blem and that the results obtained must be studied in conjunction with 
the limitations mentioned below. A comparison of the prices of articles 
prevailing after and before the Act came into force, or after the* Act came 
into operation and before it was announced to be introduced, or in the 
same period during last year and this year is not likely to reveal the true 
relationship between the tax and the price or the pricing policies of the 
merchants for the mere fact, that price levels are subject to a variety of 
forces apart from this new one. The outbreak of the war in September 
just a month previous to the coming into force of the Act, introduces a 
factor whose effect is almost impossible to isolate. Hence it has not been 
possible to assess the effect of the sales tax on the retail and wholesale 
price fluctuations. When deduction has failed or is suspected would lead 
to wrong conclusions, an attempt has been made to study the question 
inductively. It need not therefore be mentioned here that what is said 
in the few following pages is a mere attempt at a logical and a cogent state¬ 
ment of conversations conducted with a good number of dealers of all 
classes with the help of the questionnaire. It seems better to warn the 
reader here against placing absolute reliance on the statements. The 
conclusions reached have been based on what businessmen say they have 
done. Sometimes they might have given false information either wilfully 
or out of indifference, or fear. An absolute faith in their words is not 
warranted on account of these limitations. But the writers feel that the 
suspicion due on this account can be ignored as a large number of cases 
have been well examined. 

While studying the questions of the shifting and incidence of the tax, 
how it is charged and collected from the consumers, it needs to be consi¬ 
dered how and how far the various classes of dealers engaged in trade 
succeed in accomplishing this. There are various hands through which 
the commodities have to pass before they finally reach the retailers and 
these as they deal only in wholesale transactions may for the sake of con¬ 
venience be grouped together under the head of “wholesalers.” Tliere 
are at the end of this chain of traders the retailers who have direct dealings 
with the "fconsumors. Apart from these two classes of dealers, there 
is a third class to be taken into consideration and this is the Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers’ Society. Though these institutions are not merchants 
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in the real sense of the term they are classed as ^dealers’ for the purposes 
of this Act. The question of incidence and shifting of the tax together 
with allied problems will be considered in relation to each of these 
classes separately. 

Wholesalers .—^This type of dealers, it is learnt, feel no difficulty in 
shifting the tax on to the shoulders of their purchasers. As they deal in 
large lumps, the tax also comes to a good sum which is entered 
separately in the bill and collected from the purchasers. The same 
procedure is generally followed in the case of all kinds of commodities, 
both necessaries and luxuries. While in the case of the former the 
procedure is generally and uniformly adopted by all the wholesalers, 
it is found that in the case of luxuries the practice is not so general. 
However, as the wholesale transactions in the case of commodities, es¬ 
pecially in the case of luxuries are in the hands of very few persons, the 
lack of competition enables them to dictate policies in such cases. The 
shifting of the tax also is rendered easy. 

Retailers .—^The case of retailers is not so easy to deal with. From 
the point of view of the incidence of the tax there are nearly 2 classes 
of retailers. One class of retailers does not charge the tax on the pur¬ 
chasers, but pays it out of their profits. When the reason for their uni¬ 
que behaviour was sought, they replied that when the Government 
had asked them to pay (1 pie formerly and % a pie in a rupee now) 
to relieve the drunkards, it is not just they should refuse such a small 
payment towards that noble object or should collect it from the purchasers 
back again, in the form of higher prices. But such types of dealers 
are very few. This brings out a point of great significance, 
which should not be overlooked. It only shows how the will¬ 
ingness or unwillingness of the merchant himself plays a great part in 
determining of the question of shifting of the tax. This factor has not 
been given the importance it deserves in the study of the incidence of 
taxes so far. The class of merchants mentioned above has brought into 
prominence this important factor and may be said to have been at the 
source of widening our knov^ledge of the question of incidence by their 
unique behaviour. 

All others try to shift the tax to the consumers. While the tax is 
shifted on to their shoulders by those from above in most cases, the 
shifting of the tax to the consumers by these is rendered difficult by 
many, factors. In the case of certain commodities where the retail 
prices have been steady for a fairly long time, the prices cannot be sud¬ 
denly increased without much inconvenience to the traders. The 
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cases of soaps, pencils, blades, matches and such other things are exam¬ 
ples of such classes of goods. Further the unit value of certain com¬ 
modities is so low that the charging of the tax on each of them is ren¬ 
dered almost impossible. Thus wherever the prices of commodities 
have been constant or steady for a fairly long time and where the unit 
value of the articles is very low, the shifting of the tax is made difficult. 

In respect of all commodities, where these factors are not prominent, 
the dealers try to collect the tax from the consumers. Nearly 3 types 
of procedure have been noticed. Some merchants charge the tax on 
the total value of transactions by mentioning the tax in the bill separate¬ 
ly. But this method can be followed without loss only in cases where 
the total value of the transactions is above the minimum (of 1 rupee 
formerly and 2 rupees at present). In order to avoid the loss on trans¬ 
actions of less than this minimum amount and the inconvenience of 
charging the tax every time the sale is effected, other merchants adopt 
the practice of adding on the tax to the cost price of the articles. Anotiier 
advantage claimed for this practice by its exponents and adherents is 
that as the tax is not specifically and separately mentioned in the bill, 
the consumers return with the impression that they have not been taxed, 
and this idea creates in them an attraction for such shops. At the 
same time, these merchants complain that this method also has not 
been thoroughly successful in view of the difficulty of adding the tax to 
the cost of the piurchases of very small quantities of goods, running to 
only a few annas. The lack of understanding amongst the retail mer¬ 
chants has also been responsible to a certain extent in defeating the 
attempts of some to raise the retail prices of the commodities by more 
than the amount of the tax. The difficulty in such cases could only 
be over-come by adding one pie whidi is the smallest sub-multiple of the 
Rupee; but this action Could not be resorted to on account of the severe 
competition amongst the merchants. 

These difficulties could completely be got over if there is perfect 
understanding amongst the retailers of this Presidency as in the States 
of America and if they copy the same devices with suitable and necessary 
modifications as those employed in the American States. The Ameri¬ 
can retailers feeling these difficulties have come together and employ 
various devices which enable them to pass only the exact amovmt of 
the tax without any difficulty. Two of these devices* may be noted 
here. 


♦For more details as regards their advantages and disadvantages, etc sea 
Soles Tax in American States by R. M, Haig and C. Shoup, pp. 33^7, 
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1. The use of Fractional cent devices. —^“The second group of 

plans for ' shifting involves the use of fractional 

cent devices . Under a 3% tax, for instance, 

a consumer purchasing a 10 cent article would pay 11 
cents and receive from the merchant a coupon, or metal 
slug, worth seven-tenths of a cent, thus allowing for ex¬ 
act payment of the tax. The worth of the coupon or slug 
would lie in the fact that it would be used in future pur¬ 
chases as a means of paying the tax charge; in some plans 
it was redeemable in merchandise, oi even in cash, at the 
store where it was received or at some local trade associa¬ 
tion office .... devices such as this have been used to 
some extent in Illinois and in Michigan.” 

2. The Use of Coupon hooks. —“A third device whereby shift¬ 

ing would be made more certain has been devised by the 
Ohio Retail Merchants Association. Under this plan, 
coupon books, would be printed by the State, the coupons 
being in denominations of one cent and up. A dollar 
book of coupons would be sold to the retailer for one cent 
under a 1% tax, 2 cents under a 2% tax and so on. The 
retailer would then resell the books to consumers at the 
same price. Carrying these books around with them, con¬ 
sumers would be required to hand over to the retailer, at 
the time of every purchase, coupons to the face value of 
the purchase. The State would thus collect the tax in 
advance, and the merchant would collect it from the con¬ 
sumer in the exact amount, no matter what the tax rate 
or how small the sale.” 

Another factor which has been noticed as influencing the shifting 
of the tax in this district is concerned with the attitude of the consu¬ 
mers. Some merchants have informed the writers that they are not tax¬ 
ing the consumers on account of the imwillingness and sometimes blunt 
refusal of their customers to pay the tax. This, some merchants say, 
has been solely responsible for not taxing the consumers. Thus many 
of the factors enumerated above have seriously impeded the task of 
shifting the tax. It is not correct therefore to say without any quali¬ 
fications that the incidence is on the consumer, and’ that every 
individual is taxed on his purchases. Perhaps such a state¬ 
ment might have been true in the first few months when the Act came 
into force. Many merchants confess they had taken all steps to shift 
S.T.—10. 
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the tax during the first few months of its working even at times incur¬ 
ring the displeasure of their regular customers. But later on, when 
some of them began to pay the tax out of their profits, the difficulties 
of others have become rather magnified and the severe competition 
amongst them has nullified the attempts of some to shift the tax. 

Co-operative Societies .—^Even among the co-operative societies 
there is no uniformity of procedure with regard to the shifting of the 
tax. There are as many practices current among them as amongst 
the merchants. In Cuddalore itself, where there are two societies, they 
follow different policies. The Manjakuppam Society meets the tax 
out of the general profits it secures, while the Pudupalayam Stores 
adds the price to the cost price of the article. Many of the difficulties 
experienced by the merchants have also been felt by them. 

Thus, on the whole, over the question of incidence and shifting a 
definite and categorical answer cannot be given. One thing is sure, 
that the merchants, that is retailers, are not successful in passing the 
whole tax on all goods to all consumers uniformly. They try to pass on the 
tax wherever and whenever possible but when they encounter diffi¬ 
culties abstain from persisting. Sometimes the whol etax or even more 
than the amount of the tax is passed on to certain customers on certain 
commodities; while in other cases the merchants bear the whole or part 
of the tax as the case may be. They have to adjust their policy accord¬ 
ing to the nature of their customers. Thus while a definite conclusion 
would be impossible, and if made would be far from realities, these 
points stated above would serve to bring to the minds of the reader an 
idea of the difficulties .encountered in the effort to shift the tax on 
to the consumers. 

The above statements may leave the impression in the minds of 
the readers that, as the merchants are not generally or in many cases 
successful in passing on the tax to all consumers, the tax may not cause 
a substantial rise in price. But it was pointed out when the Act was 
on the anvil of the legislature that though the whole tax may not be 
shifted as the commodities change hands many times—about 
which nothing definite was known—even a partial shifting of the tax 
may ultimately lead to a substantial rise in price. An effort has been 
made during the course of the enquiry to learn how many times each 
class of commodity changes hands till they reach the consumer and the 
results are tabulated below: — 
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Sales Tcur is levied in respect of each class of commodity, the 
number of times noted against each of them. 


1 . 

Groceries 3 to 4 

1 . 

Cashew 

2 . 

Shop articles 4 

2 . 

Leaf Tobacco 

3. 

Hardware 2 to 3 

3. 

Groundnut 

4. 

Clothing 3 to 4 



5. 

Silver and gold articles 1 to 2 



6 . 

Edible Oils 2 to 3 



7. 

Paddy, rice grams and 




Cereals 3 



8 . 

Kerosene Oil 2 




2 

2 to 3 
2 to 3 


From this it could be inferred that the belief that the com¬ 
modities would be changing hands 6 to 8 times before they reach the 
consumer is exaggerated. In many of the cases noted above, the 
number of times the commodities change hands are only 2 which is in¬ 
dispensable in the present structure of business organisation and it is 
therefore not likely that the cumulative tax would be causing a heavy 
or perceptible rise in price. 



Section 15 


Effect on Business Turnover 
(A) Merchants 

This is an important question of the enquiry for the correct 
study of which the details are difficult to procure. An attempt to 
compare the turnover of different types of business during the past 2 
or 3 half year periods as has been done in the case of co-operative socie¬ 
ties has not been successful, mainly because the data are not availa¬ 
ble. It must be pointed out, that most of the merchants are accustomed to 
keeping accounts only for the year as a whole and not month-war or 
even half yearly. Certain merchants who pay income tax and for that 
purpose maintain half yearly accounts to facilitate them, are unwilling 
to give any figures. Any kind of appeal fails to convince them of the 
purpose for which it is required. Thus in the face of these difficulties, 
the problem has to be left unsolved. 

(B) Sales Tax and Consumers^ Co-operative Societies. 

The fear entertained by some that the Co-operative Societies would 
be robbed of much of their business because of the competition from 
tax-free retailers seems to be exaggerated. This fear, it needs to be 
pointed out, is based on the belief that the co-operative societies gene¬ 
rally charge the tax on their purchasers, that the tax-free retailer has 
no necessity to charge the tax and that because of this, there is a differ¬ 
ence in prices which acts to the disadvantage of the consumers’ society. 
Firstly, it is to be noted that all societies do not charge the tax on the 
consumers but only some; while others meet it out of their profits. 
Secondl3^ as the co-operative societies charge only very small percentage 
of profits on their transactions which is much lower than that charged 
by the merchants, the prices of commodities sold by the society are 
decidedly less than the prices fixed by the tax-free retailers, (who have 
to charge higher prices as they lack the advantages of large scale buying 
which the societies enjoy) and even an addition of the tax to the price 
would not create any difference in prices which would be prejudicial to 
the prosperity of the society. To illustrate the points put forth, the 
following case may be noted. The prices of articles sold by the Pudu- 
palayam Stores (which charges the tax on consumers) has been found 
to be lower or the same but never higher than the prices charged for 
the same articles of the same quality by dealers and tax free retailers in 
the neighbourhood. A comparison of the prices of a few articles preva- 
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lent during the last week of October will illustrate the truth of the state¬ 
ment. 


Articles.* 

Unit of measure 

Price charged by Prices charged by 
Co-operative dealers & tax free 
Society. retailers. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Sirumani rice 

.. per bag 

10 11 0 

10 14 0 

2. Ghee 

.. one seer 

0 3 10 

0 4 0 

3. Gram (Bengal, broken) 

per measure 

0 3 10 

0 4 0 

4. Camphor 

. • per palam 

0 3 3 

0 3 6 

5. Chillies 

.. per thooku 

0 15 0 

10 0 


♦ Care has been taken to include only those commodities that have been bought 
in October by the Society and not those commodities that the Society had in stock. 


This table clearly indicates the tendency in which the prices are 
moving in the two cases. 

A look into the turnover of the two societies in Cuddalore, the 
Manjakuppam and Pudupalayam Stores, during the last 3 half years 
from October to March would also lead to the conclusion that there has 
been no setback in their business. 

Turnover in Rupees. 


Manjakuppam Stores. Pudupalayam Stores. 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

2002 

2416 

2418 

October 

2085 

2846 

2387 

1991 

2355 

2377 

November 

2379 

2348 

2542 

1880 

2583 

2285 

December 

2656 

2667 

2717 

1781 

2223 

2626 

January 

2399 

2584 

2718 

1913 

2002 

2320 

February 

2371 

2034 

2717 

1699 

2268 

2258 

March 

2471 

2197 

2810 

11266 

13847 

14284 

Total 

14361 

14676 

15891 

1878 

2308 

2381 

Average 

2394 

2446 

2649 


The table clearly shows that these societies have been keeping up 
their tendency of increasing trade even in the half year of 1939-40, in 
spite of the sales tax; and the fact that they have maintained the increase 
in spite of the restraint they had put upon themselves by not selling to 
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non-members during the half year in 1939-40, only goes to strengthen the 
argument. Hence in the opinion of the writers it is not true or correct 
to say that the societies would be undercut in the matter of prices by 
the tax free retailer and that they would consequently lose their busi¬ 
ness, which would hamper the progress of the movement itself. Such a 
tendency has not been evinced so far and if the past is to be a guide to 
the future, it can confidently be asserted, that there would be no 
occasions for the Societies to suffer. 

These observations are strengthened by Appendix (A) in which the 
turnovers of a few more co-operative consumers’ societies are studied. 
The condition of the premier consumer society of the Presidency has 
been dealt with. The total turnover of the Triplicane Urban Co-opera¬ 
tive Society and of a number of its various branches have been tabulated 
to facilitate a comparison of their turnover during the past 3 half year 
periods from October to March. But before comparing the figures as 
such, certain allowances have to be made. Firstly the sudden and quick 
rise in price during the months from September 1939, has rather shown 
a sudden increase in turnover. It is generally considered by merchants 
that, on the whole, taking into consideration all commodities, there has 
been only a rise of about 1 anna in the rupee in their turnover because 
of this rise in price. Hence the effect of this factor will have to be con¬ 
sidered while comparing the figures given in Appendix. Another factor 
will have to he taken into account which is also an effect of the war. 
The war which has brought about a distinct difference in the prices of 
articles sold by the co-operative societies and merchants, has resulted 
in such a heavy rush for goods at the co-operative societies, to combat 
which they were forced to resort, to a kind of rationing of goods. This 
it is feared, has sometimes even acted as a check over genuine demand 
of goods for consumption. Thus the possibility of any loss in turnover 
on this account must also be borne in mind. 

Anyhow it must be admitted, that though the sales tax has not 
actually brought about a decline in the turnover of consumers’ co-opera¬ 
tive societies, as has been feared by some, it has had some effect 
on the development of the society. It has been learnt 
that the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society which had an idea of 
undertaking the sale of piecegoods of different kinds and articles like 
sandals and shoes, has been obliged to partially suspend such plans, 
because of the sales tax. If the same is the effect in the case of other 
societies situated elsewhere in the Presidency, it seems necessary that 
such new ventures of Co-operative Societies should receive the sympa¬ 
thetic consideration of the Government and result in some form of help 
which would induce such societies to get over their fear and execute 
their plans well 



Section 16 


Effect of Middlemen 

There are really two classes of middlemen, one doing business on 
behalf of others and another class doing the intermediary work on their 
own accounts. The position, of the first class of intermediaries has been 
safeguarded in the Act under the head of ‘ agents.’ It is only with re¬ 
gard to the second class of intermediaries that grave doubts were en¬ 
tertained; it was thought that because of this cumulative tax they would 
be forced out of existence. 

To examine whether such fears have materialised, it is neces.sary 
to consider this class of middlemen in two separate groups, as such a 
method would help the analysis. Middlemen are found both in the pur¬ 
chasing trade and in the selling trade of a country; the effect of the tax 
will be considered on each of them separately. 

There are large numbers of middlemen dealing in raw produce, 
purchasing them in the villages and selling them to exporters. The case 
of such men dealing in groundnut in Cuddalore has come under the 
observation of the writers and their condition will be stated at length 
in the hope that it would be representative of that group of men where 
the same conditions prevail. 

The marketing of groundnut is carried on in Cuddalore by the ex¬ 
porting firms, their shandies and agencies, middlemen, co-operative sale 
societies and groundnut marketing committee. Before the establish¬ 
ment of the co-operative sales societies and the marketing committee, 
the middlemen were doing a greater part of the business and even now 
they are responsible for a considerable amount of trade. Of these some 
are wealthy and big merchants who purchase and stock commodities to 
sell at times of favourable prices. But such persons are very few in 
numbers; the greater part of the middlemen are those with very low 
means who make their living by making small profits on their daily 
transactions. 

The price of groundnut is fixed by the foreign market demand for 
port delivery. Whenever the middlemen buy the commodity they have 
to pay the tax and again when bigger middlemen buy it they have to 
pay.the tax once more. In these cases, as the middlemen’s selling price of 
groundnut has been already fixed, the middlemen try to deduct the tax 
they have to pay from the price paid to producers. But this coiuse is 
objected to by the Marketing Committee and hence the middlemen have 
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no other course except to make allowance for the tax by quoting reduced 
prices without showing the tax outwardly. Even this they could not do, 
because of the competition of exporters, their agents, and 
marketing committees. As the commodities bought through 
these agencies have to pay the tax only once, these institutions succeed 
in defeating the purpose of the middlemen, by quoting higher prices, 
'rhus the middlemen are driven to bear the tax themselves, without 
shifting the tax on to the shoulders of producers. While the bigger and 
richer middlemen are able to bear the burden of the tax by meeting it 
out from their profits earned from the fluctuations in prices gn the sale 
of their stored goods, the condition and existence of the smaller middle¬ 
men have become almost precarious. They are unable to bear the bur¬ 
den of the tax as the profits they realise from their sales are very 
meagre. Their existence today depends upon how they can dupe the 
illiterate and innocent growers who come to them or on dealings with 
growers who have taken loans from them and therefore bound to come 
to them. When the marketing committees grow more popular and by 
means of efficient propaganda shut out this only way of shifting of the 
burden of the tax by the middlemen, it is feared that many of them 
would be thrown out of employment. The activities of Marketing Com¬ 
mittees and the operation of the Sales Tax have thus greatly affected the 
middlemen dealing in groundnut. 

The same would be the case with middlemen dealing in other com¬ 
modities also. It can be generalised that wherever there are competing 
agencies with middlemen in the buying market who could pay higher 
prices, and wherever chances for deceiving producers, in the matter of 
weights and measures and other ways are restricted, the position of the 
middlemen becomes rather critical. But the absence of any such com¬ 
peting agencies and marketing conunittces in the case of other commodi¬ 
ties has rendered their condition in these trades easier for the present. 
The paddy brokers of Chidambaram say that they feel no difficulty in 
passing on the tax to the producers. 

The condition of middlemen in the selling trade now remains to be 
examined. Compared to the previous class, their condition is better. 
Most of them, as they deal in wholesale transactions feel no difficulty in 
shifting the tax on to the purchasers. The concessions they show, in 
the matter of allowing credit and instalment system of payment, induce 
their customers to stick to them, and even lower prices quoted by the 
manufacturers and wholesalers has had no effect in diminishing their 
trade. Sliifting of the tax has been made easier for these middlemen 
during the past 7 or 8 months by the rising of prices after the outbreak of 
the war. 



Section 17 


Disintegration of Business 

It was a very widespread fear prevalent at the time of the passing 
of the Act that there would be a keen tendency amongst businessmen to 
split up their businesses in order to escape taxation or derive some advan¬ 
tage. Hence in the course of field work special attention was devoted to 
elicit as much of information as possible on this question; but all the ans¬ 
wers secured after a detailed examination had only revealed the fact that 
no such tendency is visible, at any rate in this district. And convincing 
reasons too for this opinion have been gathered, which may be set down 
below. 

Any practically minded businessman would consider first the proba¬ 
ble loss of business and the consequent decrease in profit and then 
only the gain in taxation before launching a scheme of dividing his busi¬ 
ness. The smallest unit to which the business could be split up to escape 
taxation, depends upon the minimum exemption level set up in the Act. 
As under the present Act, Rs. 10,000 which is the minimum fixed, is 
very low, it is not likely to induce businessmen to split up their business¬ 
es. Nobody having a good business would like to set up small and petty 
shops with a turnover of less than Rs. 30 per day. llie fixing of such 
a low minimum has really conferred a benefit and may be said to have 
acted as a brake, if there was a move in the direction of splitting up of 
business. 

Again the setting up of the slab rate close to the percentage rate has 
also weighed much with the merchants in arresting this tendency. As the 
following calculations would show, persons having business with a turn¬ 
over of more than 20,000 do not stand to gain, nay, rather stand to lose, 
by splitting up their businesses into small ones, all assessable under the 
slab rate, or into one or two in the slab rate and the rest under percent¬ 
age rate. 

In the case of the first line of division, splitting all into concerns 
coming under slab rate, the resulting loss would be in each case as 
follows:—♦ 

•In this and the following tables the turnover of the business units in the 
slab rate is assumed to be just below Rs. 20,000; t.e. 18,000 allowing for business 
fluctuations: the amoxmt of the tax is calculated on the basis of the revised 
rates: i.e., Rs. 4 per month for firms under slab rate and Vi% for those above 
slab rate. 

S.T.—U. 
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Turnover of 
firms. 

% tax. 

Maximum 

No. of 
firms under 
slab rate. 

Tax under 
slab rate. 

Difference. 

30,000 

75 

2 

48 X 2 : 

96 

-21 

40,000 

100 

2 

48 X 2 : 

96 

+ 4 

50,000 

125 

3 

48 X 3 : 

144 

-19 

60,000 

150 

3 

48 X 3 : 

144 

+ 6 

70,000 

175 

4 

48 X 4 ; 

192 

-17 


Firms having a turnover oyer 70,000 are not likely to be divided 
into small ones tmder the slab rate all having a turnover of less than 
20,000, as such a procedure would only result in a heavy loss of business. 
While in such cases it is not considered beneficial to adopt any such 
practices in others the results in difference are not encouraging. Where¬ 
as the negative results denoting loss in each of the three cases are clear¬ 
ly about Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 in the two cases where there is a gain it is so 
meagre that it would not induce merchants to undergo all pain and 
trouble involved in the course of division and in the management of 
small concerns. 


Thus while possibilities along this line of division are ruled out of 
question, sufficient gain would not accrue even by the second mode of 
division that is of having two concerns under slab rate and one on 
percentage basis, as the following figures would show: — 


Turnover. 

Rate %. 

Slab rate. 

% rate. 

Total of 

3 & 4 . 

Difference 
ween 2 & 

bet- 

5 . 

60,000 

150 

96 

60 

156 

-6 


70,000 

175 

96 

85 

181 

-6 


80,000 

200 

96 

110 

206 

-6 


90,000 

225 

96 

135 

231 

-6 



In all the cases this kind of division involves only a loss. 

Only the last method of division remains to be examined, that is, 
with one .concern under slab rate and the rest on percentage basis. Even 
here there is no gain by dividing businesses but only loss as the figiires 
would show. 
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30,000 

75 

48X2 


96 

-21 

40,000 

100 

48 

55 

103 

- 3 

50,000 

125 

48 

80 

128 

- 3 

60,000 

150 

48 

105 

153 

- 3 

70,000 

175 

48 

130 

178 

- 3 

80,000 

200 

' 48 

155 

203 

- 3 

90,000 

225 

48 

180 

228 

- 3 


Consolidating these results in the following manner it is clear to 
say that in all the 3 possible ways there is no material advantage to be 
gained by the merchants by splitting up their business. When mer- 


Possible gain (+) or loss ( — ) by splitting up of business 
into concerns. 


Cases of 
turnover. 

concerns all 
under slab 
rate. 

2 under slab 
rate & rest 
on % basis. 

1 on slab rate 
and rest on % 
basis. 

30,000 

-21 


-21 

40,000 

+4 


- 3 

50,000 

-19 


- 3 

60,000 

+6 

-6 

- 3 

70,000 

-17 

-6 

- 3 

80,000 


-6 

- 3 

90,000 


-0 

- 3 


chants are asked why they do not entertain any idea to split their 
business, to gain some advantage in the amount paid as tax, they point 
out by working in the manner shown above of how they only stand to 
lose by such a procedure. When further questioned, why they do not 
wish to divide their business into small ones, each with a turnover of 
less than 10,000 to escape taxation altogether, they reply that such a 
course of action would only result in a loss of business and profit for 
them; besides, such small concerns, in view of the separate administra¬ 
tive charges that would have to be incurred would be found to be not 
very remvmerative. Conversation with merchants has thus revealed 
the fact that they are not therefore willing to split up their businesses 
into smaller ones, either to gain any advantage in the aifiount of tax 
paid or to escape taxation altogether. 

Besides these factors, the nature of the business also greatly influ¬ 
ences the decision of the owners. Not all business concerns could be 
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easily split up. It is only certain t5^s of businesses that can be easily 
^lit up, while in other cases it is not possible to do so, without incur¬ 
ring any material loss in the process of division itself. As a general rule, 
it can be stated that in business concerns where much fixed capital in 
the form of buildings and machinery has been sunk, the process is not 
easy of accomplishment and, even when accomplished, it is done only at 
substantial loss. Only in cases, where the greater part of capital invested 
is circulating capital, that the division is easy and could be indulged in 
without much loss. In such cases the probable gain must be sufficiently 
high to compensate for the difficulties attendent on the division and ad¬ 
ministration of smaller concerns. Such inducements being rendered 
nil or meagre by the framing of the Act, a tendency in that direction has 
not been noticeable in this district. 

But it would be too much to say at the same time that the sales tax 
has had no effect at all on the merchants in this direction. Tendencies 
for merchants to do business under ‘kashtakottu’ or ‘vasakkattu’ form 
have increased with the hope of escaping taxation. As these types of 
business are also found out and taxed in the name of the principal 
dealer, it is expected that the weakness the merchants evince in this 
direction would soon be put a stop to. 



Section 18 


Cost of Administration 

It has been the aim of the Government of Madras to keep the cost of 
administration of the tax as low as possible, and it is with a view to 
achieve that end that they seem to have minimised the appointment of 
special bill-collectors on a large scale and entrusted the work of collec¬ 
tion lo the village headmen wherever it is possible. It has already been 
pointed out how this system of administration of the tax has led to in¬ 
difference on the part of the village headmen and much arrears in 
collection. 

It needs to be stated that it has not been possible to calculate the 
cost of administration of the tax for the Presidency as a whole. Various 
difficulties, theoretical and practical have been experienced. Until 
some definiteness is reached as to what items are to be 
included under cost of administration of any particular tax, the former 
difficulties seem to be more difficult to be got over than the latter ones. 
Doubtful cases such as whether the portion of salaries of the judicial 
authorities hearing cases brought to them, and the expenses incurred by 
Government in conducting cases on their behalf relating to the 
Act are to be added to the administrative cost have to be cleared. Other 
doubtful points of a similar nature are also found, but they need not be 
enumerated. The practical difficulties arise out of a system of adminis¬ 
tration of the tax in which the Commercial Tax Department is entrusted 
with the administration of a few taxes other than the Sales Tax. Tlie 
administration of Entertainments Tax Act and the Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing) Act are also left to it. As such it has been found 
very difficult to divide the total expenditure of the department among 
the various taxes. Certain items of expenditure with joint costs could 
not be separated. Whether the cost is to be allocated among them in 
the proportion of yield, or total collection of taxes, or in respect of time 
spent on each tax by the tax authorities or any other method is a point 
of grave doubt. It will be evident on the face of these suggestions that 
while in some methods the process of allocation could be carried out 
without much difficulty, it is not so in other methods. .Under such 
circumstances until some definite policy is laid down with a view to solv¬ 
ing the difficulties mentioned above, an attempt to discover the cost of 
administration of the tax must be postponed. 

However it may not be out of place to add here a few words about 
the cost of the tax in other countries that have adopted it. Materials 
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about this point are meagre. But in a recent book.dealing with the sales 
tax in Amerian States the authors have published the materials made 
available by the Research staff of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation. The sales taxes are classified on the basis of the basic retail 
rate of the tax. And the costs of administering the State Sales Taxes, 
covering for the most part the years 1933 and 1934 are tabulated as 
follows: * 

Estimated direct cost of administering Gross Sales Taxes 
in States for which Data are available.** 




Annual 

Revenue 

Collections. 

(In dollars) 

Approximate 
Annual cost 
of Adminis¬ 
tration. 

(In dollars) 

Cost. 

(in % of 
revenue) 

Basic retail rate, 
Kentucky 

3% 

7,985,208 

558,965 

7 

Michigan 

. • 

34,871,949 

414,327 

1-187 

North Carolina 

• • 

6,657,022 

133,140 

2 

Ohio 

• • 

43,264,000 

1,025,500 

2-37 

Basic retail rate, 

California 

2%-2-9% 

50,378,604 

856,436 

1-7 

Illinois 


36,886,116 

737,722 

2 

Iowa 


10,625,128 

318,754 

3 

Mississippi 


2,909,701 

93,110 

3-2 

New Mexico 


1,709,013 

51,270 

3 

Utah 


1,871,514 

30,000 

2 

West Virginia 

•• 

20,031,900 

Data lacking 


Basic retail rate, 

Arizona 

l%-l-9% 

• • 

1,354,360 

54,174 

4 

Indiana 

• • 

11,355,499 

283,887 

2-5 

Oklahoma 

• • 

4,229,724 

126,892 

3 

South Dakota 


3,414,191 

136,568 

4 

New York 

, , 

25,869,504 

388,043 

1-5 

Pennsylvania 

, , 

18,243,892 

Data lacking 


Basic retail rate, under 1% 

Missouri 

4,155,444 

but cost has 
been high 

Data lacking 


Washington 

• • 

5,036,467 

225,000 

4 

Georgia 

a • 

1,212,000 

36,360 

3 


* Vide Twentieth Century Fund: “ Studies in Ciurent Tax Problem,” p. 127. 

** Table from Sales Taxes: State vs. Federal, p. 10. 
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Certain broad generalisations to which the authors have come from 
these figures may be quoted. They remark: 

“It appears to be generally true that a 3% tax can be administered 
for less than 2% of the revenue; a 2% tax can be adminis¬ 
tered for less than 3% of the revenue; and a 1% tax can 
on the average be collected for a little more than 3% of 
the revenue.”* 

These figures and inferences therefrom only bring out the plain 
truth that the smaller the rate, the greater is the cost of administering the 
tax. In our province with a low rate and with a wide area to cover up, 
the cost of administering is likely to be high. The possible ways of 
minimising cost seem to lie only in checking evasion and securing 
greater co-ordination between the Commercial Tax Department and vari¬ 
ous other tax departments and other governmental, quasi-govemmental 
and private bodies, with a view to avoiding duplication of work leading 
to unnecessary expenditure. Minimum expenditure with maximum effi¬ 
ciency alone can achieve good results. 


♦Quoted in ^'Studies in Current Tax Problems**: (Twentieth Century Fund), 

p. 128. 



Section 19 


General Observations. 

Within the short period of working of the Act, it cannot 
be said without exaggeration that all the merchants in this 
locality have clearly understood the implications of the Act; 
it is too much to expect that they would have executed the; duties 
that fall upon them as promptly and as punctually as may be imagined. 
Cases of negligence of work have been numerous and they would have 
been still greater had not the tax authorities taken upon themselves 
during the first few months the task of going about and informing the 
merchants of what they ought to do. It is said that in the 
beginning of the half year, that is, during October and the subsequent 
months, the assessing authorities themselves did a greater part of the 
filling up of forms of returns, on behalf of the taxpayers. In spite of 
the trouble taken by the authorities many merchants had defaulted in 
the submission of A returns and monthly returns (A3) in respect of 
which they could not but be punished. One noticeable feature among 
such merchants had been that they always accepted their mistake and 
paid the fines without much grudging. When asked why they committed 
such mistakes especially when the Act had been explained to them and 
they had also been informed of the impending punishment in case of 
default, they pleaded ignorance. The real reason seems to be their inten¬ 
tion to gain as much of time as possible for the payment of the tax, and 
when they realised that delay in submission of returns would facilitate 
the fulfilment of their object, they were only too quick to seize it. 

While cases of failure in sending up of returns are not negligible, 
—about 7 for 6 months—cases of non-payment of taxes are also 
common. But the default of payment of taxes at the proper time, as in 
the previous case, is observed to have been greater in the case of smaller 
merchants, usually having a tmnover of less than Rs. 40,000. As those 
with a turnover of above Rs. 40,000 are mostly income tax payers and 
are therefore accustomed to regular payment of taxes, they are not 
usually at default with regard to the payment of this tax. It is to be 
clearly emphasised here that the reason for the smaller merchants show¬ 
ing a tendency for default is to be foimd not in their incapacity or inabi¬ 
lity to pay the tax, but in the fact that they have not yet got into the 
habit of regularly paying the taxes. It is a regrettable fact to note that 
their payment of municipal and profession taxes has not in any way 
brought about a change in their habits and modes and instilled into them 
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any idea of punctuality and a sense of the duty they owe the state. But 
it is confidently hoped that with the march of time such a feeling would 
prevail upon the smaller merchants who would then become regular 
taxpayers. 

Apart from these two weaknesses that the merchants have evinced, 
it is learnt, they have not shown any other case of wilful negligence, at 
least so far as this district is concerned. When especially an effort was 
made to know whether dealers have any inclination to submit incorrect 
accounts and they have attempted to violate the provisions of the Act 
it is learnt that such cases have been extremely rare. It is said that in 
the whole district with a total number of assessees of about 800 only 2 
cases have been compounded for such offences for the first 6 months. 
This is almost a negligible number. 

In general it must be said, that so far as this district is concerned, the 
merchants have paid all attention they could to observe the Act. 
But there have been cases, where violations of the Act or rules were 
noticed, but they are only small compared to the total number of 
assessees. It will not be too much to say, therefore, that the Act has 
been more often observed than violated. 

A word might also be added here as regards the punishment award¬ 
ed for the offences. It must be said to the credit of the tax authorities 
that they, knowing human weaknesses and limitations, have always been 
sympathetic to the merchants. Realising that the tax is a new one and 
that it would take some time for the merchants to attend to their duties 
in fulfilling the Act, in a routine way, they have always been generous 
to let off the defaulters with light fines. The fact that the compounding 
charges had not gone beyond Rs. 25 (in this district) though they had 
power to levy fines up to Rs. 1,000 shows how lenient they have been. In 
the greater number of cases compounded for offences here, the fines are 
said to range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15. But it is expected that the merchants 
would not avail themselves of this tenderness on the part of the authorities 
to take any undue advantage. They have already realised that they 
v/ould be taken to task severely for offences in future and are becoming 
more and more punctual in the proper execution of their duties. 


S.T.-12. 



Appendices. 


A. 

TURNOVER OF TRIPLICANE URBAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY AND 
SOME OF ITS BRANCHES 


(In Rupees) 


Months. 



1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

October 



87,487 

74,636 

76,492 

November 



76,259 

68,290 

81,292 

December 



83,957 

77,497 

82,679 

January 



82,222 

74,935 

83,011 

February 



73,970 

68,920 

78,461 

March 



78,174 

73,996 

81,324 

Total 



482,069 

438,274 

483,259 

Brodies Hoad. 



George Town II. 

1937-38. 1938-39. 1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 193^-40. 

3322 

2906 

2672 

October 

3142 

2551 2133 

2762 

2687 

2868 

November 

2865 

2203 2229 

3132 

3091 

3407 

December 

3195 

2621 2386 

3148 

3077 

3197 

January 

2693 

2299 2374 

2824 

3067 

3286 

February 

2590 

1886 2259 

2941 

3127 

2976 

March 

2802 

2025 2362 

18129 17955 

18406 

Total 

17287 

13585 13743 


Nimgambakkam. 


Thyagarayanagar. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

5532 

5069 

4767 

October 

5179 

3805 

5369 

4728 

4514 

5519 

November 

4512 

3682 

6055 

4720 

4814 

4871 

December 

4968 

4392 

6362 

5124 

4784 

5514 

January 

4900 

4238 

6569 

4967 

4433 

5118 

February 

4288 

3995 

6193 

4755 

-4866 

5273 

March 

4473 

4513 

6449 

29826 


S1062 

Total 

28320 

24625 

36997 
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Car Street. Laxmipuram. 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

3410 

2908 

3165 

October 

1638 

2510 

2586 

3246 

2725 

3571 

November 

1612 

2113 

2330 

3491 

3140 

3547 

December 

1869 

2326 

2378 

3369 

2918 

3731 

January 

1802 

2399 

2448 

3033 

2794 

3471 

February 

1843 

2288 

2297 

3343 

3127 

3529 

March 

2154 

2532 

2434 

19892 

17612 

21014 

Total 

10918 

14168 

14473 



Royapettah. 



Madhavapuram. 

1937-38. 1938-39. 

193»-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

4826 

3826 

3926 

October 

4752 

3915 

4491 

4126 

3291 

4033 

November 

4003 

3604 

4499 

4795 

3972 

4163 

December 

4437 

4101 

4940 

4798 

3656 

4705 

January 

4274 

4063 

4500 

4043 

3350 

3996 

February 

4025 

3473 

4299 

4222 

3505 

4724 

March 

4303 

3993 

4613 

26810 

21600 

25547 

Total 

25794 

23149 

27342 



Triplicane. 




Mylapore IT. 


1937-38. 

. 1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 1938-39. 

1939-40. 

5626 

5169 

5097 

October 

4997 

3985 

3921 

4959 

4525 

5528 

November 

3932 

3223 

3996 

4920 

4949 

5319 

December 

4458 

3587 

4050 

5374 

5164 

5687 

January 

4227 

3611 

3901 

4976 

4827 

5471 

February 

3715 

3326 

3566 

6289 

4963 

5399 

March 

4114 

3468 

3486 

31144 

29597 

32501 

Total 

25443 

21200 

22920 
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Adapted from “The Tax Systems of the World”—5th Edition, page 266. 



Section b.—Europe 



As far as may be ascertained the information is not altogether conclusive. 



Section b.—Europe (Contd.) 



Data unavailable. 
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PERCENTAGE OF REVENUES DERIVED FROM GENERAL SALES TAX IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES * 
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♦Table taken from “Readings in Public Finance and TaxationMills and Starr. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MEMORANDUM OP THE DEPUTATION TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS.! 

A Deputation representing the Chamber* and its affiliated bodies waited on 
H. E. the Governor of Madras at Government House, on the 12lh Feb. 1940. 
The object of the deputation was to make representations to His Excellency on 
the subject of the Madras General Sales Tax Act and of certain details regarding 
its application. 

****** 

The deputation pointed out that the Act had been worked for more than four 
months now and during these months many of the fears expressed by commercial 
opinion in the province with regard to the repercussions of this Act had been 
justified. There had been a marked flight of business, so far as the wholesale 
trade was concerned, to places beyond this province. The trading community had 
been subjected to distress and annoyance by the insistence on returns, accounts 
and explanations arising out of the administration of the Act, and the consequent 
necessity to employ account clerks, was found to be a severe strain on small 
traders who worked on extremely low margins of profit. Other factors brought 
in by the present unsettled condition of world trade together with the price increases 
brought upon by the sales tax would, it was feared, accentuate the regressive 
tendency that a sales tax had on consumption generally. 

The popiilar Government which introduced this tax justified its imposition on 
the ground that it was needed to replace the loss in excise revenue and that 
the improvement in the economic condition of the districts which went dry would 
result in a stimulation of trade in the dry districts and would more than offset 
the adverse effects of the tax which the commercial community would ordinarily ex¬ 
perience. In fact that was the only justification that was urged for the imposition of 
tax so universally unpopular both with trade and commerce. But in view of the 
fact that His Excellency’s Government would not propose to make a general 
extension of the dry area in the province so as to absorb the entire revenue 
from this tax, the justification for continuance of this tax did not seem to exist. 
The deputation would, therefore request His Excellency to suspend the operation 
of this tax forthwith. 

The deputation also urged that Indent Agents should not be brought witliin 
the scope of Explanation (2) to Section 2(b) of the Act and pleaded that oil 
crushing industry should be exempted from being taxed twice, namely both on 
purchase turnover of groundnuts as well as on the sales turnover of oil and cake. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin, also submitted a memorandum to 
His Excellency pointing out some of the difficulties felt by commission merchants 
and canvassing agents in the application and administration of the Sales Tax. 
It referred to the objections raised by the Commercial Officers in regard to the 
mode of trade and accounting by commission merchants and stated that any change 
in the present system which had been approved by the Income-tax Department 
would mean complete dislocation of trade and wipe out many middlemen. 

1. The Southern India Chamber of Conunerce, Vol. m. No. 2; February 1940; 
p . 49 . 

*The Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

S.T.—13. 
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REPLY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS TO THE MEMORANDUM* 

The following letter dated 6th March 1940 has been received from the 
Government of Madras in reply to the Memorandum of the Deputation of 12th 
February 1940 to H. E. the Governor regarding the Madras General Sales Tax;— 

“ I am directed to inform you that H. E. the Governor has carefully considered 
the representations regarding the working of the Madras General Sales Tax Act, 
1939, made by the deputation orally and in their written memorandum. 

“As regards the request that the operation of the Act should be sus¬ 
pended, I am to invite attention to the Press Conmnmique No. 27, dated 4th 
March 1940, on the Budget Estimates for 1940-41. As explained therein, the Sales 
Tax and the other new taxes are necessary in order to finance Prohibition in the 
four districts in which it is in operation. The Sales Tax is, however, to be reduced 
for the year 1940-41 from one half of one percent to one quarter of one percent 
in the case of the tax on turnovers exceeding Rs. 20,000 and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4 
per mensem on turnover between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000 in order to limit the 
total yield from the new taxes to the amount actually necessary to finance Prohi¬ 
bition during 1940-41. 

**As regards the request that * indent’ agents should not be brought 
within explanation (2) to section 2(b) of the General Sales Tax Act, I am direc¬ 
ted to state that the decision of the Govermnent will be communicated to the 
Chamber in due course. 

“With reference to the complaint that commission agents who receive a 
commission from both the buyer and the seller, are being taxed as dealers, I am 
to state that there appears to be some misunderstanding of the orders issued 
by the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes in this respect and that the Govern¬ 
ment have the whole question under examination. 

Another representation made at the deputation was that the officers of 
the Commercial Tax Department frequently call for and detain account books 
which are required by the dealers in their places of business for making day-to- 
day entries. I am directed to state that the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes 
has recently issued instructions that accounts are not to be called for as a routine 
matter for the purpose of checking every retvim, that inspection of a dealer’s accounts 
i^ould only be made occasionally and as far as possible at the premises of the 
dealers and that the accounts of dealers will normally be summoned only in 
cases where there is reason to suppose that returns are incorrect or incomplete. 

“As regards the rebate on finished articles of industrial manufacture 
under Section 7 of the Act, I am to invite attention to G. O. No. 3434, Revenue 
dated 21st December 1939, a copy of which has already been forwarded to the 
Chamber in which certain additional articles have been listed for the concession. 
In preparing these lists the Government have followed the principle of selecting 


* The ^Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Vol. m, No. 3; Mardi 1940; 
p. 67. 
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those finished articles of industrial manufacture which are manufactured by 
employers of labour on an appreciable scale in this Province and of which the 
export is not inconsiderable. 

**It was also represented that the accommodation and furniture in certain 
Commercial Tax offices were inadequate and particular reference was made by 
Sri. Dhanushkodi Nadar of Tuticorin to the office at Tuticorin. I am to state 
that the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes has this matter in mind and will 
provide more adequate accommodation and furniture for the offices as far as 
circumstances permit. 

*'The following matters are under consideration and orders will be passed 
as soon as possible:— 

(a) The complaint against the taxing of dealers who buy groimdnut and 
convert it into oil and cake both on their purchase of groundnuts and again on 
their sales of oil and cake. 

(b) The request for the reduction from the turnover of a manufacturer 
of the excise duty paid by him to the Central Government on matches and sugar. 

(c) The request for the acceptance of the system of account-keeping 
followed by certain dealers at Tuticorin (made by Sri Dhanushkodi Nadar) and 

(d) The contention that the Agent for the Associated Cement Company 
at Cocanada was being treated as a dealer instead of as an agent imder section 8 
of the Act.” 
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Some Recent Studies in the Kinetics of 
Reactions in Solution. 

(A Review) 

By 

S. V. Anantakhishnan. 

I 

The first observation in the field of reaction kinetics in solution was 
made by Wilhehny (1), who studied the rate of inversion of cane 
sugar. Systematic investigations in the field, however, are of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. The earliest fundamental law was enuncia¬ 
ted by Guldberg and Waage (2) and this law of Mass Action has been 
thoroughly tested by experiment. 

Early in the numerous publications dealing with the velocities, it 
was noticed that temperature had a profound influence on the rate and 
the first important attempt to explain the high tempera;ture coefficient 
was made by Svante Arrhenius (3). The much discussed radiation 
theory of Chemical Reactivity (4) followed twenty years later and, 
though it gave an impetus to the work, had to be ultimately abandoned 
in favour of a modified Arrhenius equation. 

The basic idea in the Arrhenius postulate is flie formation of an 
activated molecule, the energy of activation of which may be defined 
by the equation, 

fc = se-*/«» 
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It is implict here that the energy of activation is independent of 
temperature. For purposes of calculating this energy of activation 
two methods have been developed, the advances being essentially a 
post-war one. 

Hinshelwood (5) and School have very successfully developed the 
idea of activation by collision. From the work of Clerk Maxwell, it 
is well known that in any system of molecules there is a definite dis¬ 
tribution of velocities. Similarly, there can be a distribution of energies 
arising from continued impact. Obviously, this energy can be in 
different degrees of freedom, rotational and vibrational or translational. 
Since we do not know what to assume for internal phases of molecular 
motion, we assume the second alternative and the probability of two 
colliding molecules having an energy equal to the energy of activation 
will be the usual exponential term. Hinshelwood has shown that if 
quadratic terms are involved in defining the energy, this is given by 

g-E/RT(E/RT)‘'i»-l 

For collisional purposes, two “square terms” for the translational energy 
of each of the colliding molecules are used. 

In the ideal system, every collision between two molecules having 
the energy E results in reaction, but in practice, it has been found from 
niunerous gas reactions that the more general reaction velocity equa¬ 
tion should be, 


fc = PZc-E/BT 

where P is a “probability” or “steric” factor and Z the number of colli¬ 
sions. Allowing for 1 square terms for the degrees of freedom 
involved, this becomes, 

_ (E/RT) 

~ (%n -1) 

Attempts to translate these expressions derived for gas reactions 
to reactions in solutions by Christiansen and by Norrish indicated con¬ 
siderable discrepancies that could only be explained by assuming a 
deactivation by collision with solvent molecules. Though several cor¬ 
rection terms have been suggested, none of the alternatives are satis¬ 
factory and, as an approximation, only the gas expression is generally 
used. 
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Apart from the collision method with its approach from Konetic 
theory, a new method has been developed in recent 5 rears by Wigner, La 
Mer, Rodebush, Eyring and Polanyi. This is the now familiar ‘Transi¬ 
tion state’ method. Chemical reaction involves the breaking of bonds 
and the formation of new ones. During this transformation, it is not 
unreasonable to assume an intermediate stage which has neither the 
characteristics of the old nor those of the new. In the collision theory, 
this activated complex may either lead to the products or revert back 
to the original reactants, while the new concept allows of change only 
in one direction. In the formation of the products, the energy expended 
is a minimum and represents the activation energy. This energy may 
be calculated on the basis of the internal energy as a fimction of position, 
taking mutual interaction also into account. These calculations involve 
the solution of the Schrodinger wave equation with certain simplifica¬ 
tions. Assuming the nuclei to be fixed, the electronic energy is ap¬ 
proximately equal to the potential energy for various nuclear configu¬ 
rations, the earliest path from initial to final molecular configuration can 
be determined, the energy of activation being the minimum height in 
the path. The fundamental problem in these computations of elec¬ 
tronic energy is the finding of the relation between the inter-atomic dis¬ 
tance and the energy of the system. In the construction of these energy 
fimctions, an empirical equation due to Morse (6) has been of conside¬ 
rable help in the treatment of complex molecules. With simple diato¬ 
mic molecules, the potential energy curves have been calculated from 
a full knowledge of the quantum numbers and infra-red frequencies but 
the complexity of spectra rules out this method for other molecules. 
Morse’s equation, which is used in these semi-empirical calculations of 
activation energy is 

E = ly [e-2a(r-r^)— 

where E = energy, D' = a modified heat of dissociation, 
a == a constant, r = interatomic distance and 
To = normal distance. 

The inter-atomic distance in the normal molecule ro may be obtained 
from X-ray data or from Infra-red absorption spectra. D' differs from 
the ordinary heat of dissociation D by the “zero point energy” ho)o/2, 
a value that may be determined from Raman spectra or from a complete 
analysis of the Band spectra. The constant a is defined by the equation 

a==0a227(OoV|I7D^ 

where 0*1227 is a general constant and p is the reduced mass. 
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To illustrate this method, we may take up the decomposition of Ozone 
and the Ethylene-Bromine reaction. 


Oxygen 
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A comparison between Ozone and Oxygen in the condensed state 
shows that the change consists only of a rearrangement in the pattern; 
instead of three bonds in each molecule and an intermolecular gap, we 
have pairs of oxygen molecules and a different gap. In the transforma¬ 
tions from one to the other there is the transition state in which the dis¬ 
tinction between gap distances and bond distances vanishes. Starting 
with two ozone molecules, consider the symmetrical horizontal displace¬ 
ment of two oxygen atoms, assuming no interaction between the two. 
Similarly, starting with three oxygen molecules, pull two oxygen atoms 
apart, again disregarding interaction between displaced atoms and the 
oxygen molecules flanking them. Plotting the potential energy against 
bond distance, we get two curves intersecting at a point, the energy and 
configuration of which represents the transition state. On account of 
the quantum mechanical degeneracy of the state, however, the crossing 
point is not sharp but is rounded off somewhat lower down, the maxi¬ 
mum point representing a somewhat lower energy value. 





(4 

I 

P4 



a=Energy curve of strained oxygen bond. 
b=Energy curve of strained ozone bonds. 


The application of Morse curves for chemical reactions is well 
illustrated -by the ethylene-bromine reaction (7) 
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For Bromine, n = 2*28A 

(Oo = 323*86cm“^. 

D = 45*23 kilocalories. 

ly = D+ -J 323 *86/3512 where 352 represents a factor absorbing 
Planck’s constant h and giving energies directly in kilocalories 
•= 45*23 + 0*46 — 45*69 kilocalories. 

0 = 0*1227 X 323*86 Vi-79*92/45*69 = 1*98 

E = 45*69[e-2Xl-98(r-2-28) _ 2e-l-98(’f-2-28)] 

By substitution of various values for r the tables and the corresponding 
Morse curves are obtained for Bromine. Curves for other pairs can 
also be similarly derived. 



biteratomic Distance 


Suppose the two bromine atoms, as a molecule, is at the bottom of 
a topographical map and they approach the two doubly linked carbon 
atoms of the olefin by moving “northwards.” The stable position is repre¬ 
sented by circular lines of radius 2*06A° representing the normal C—^Br 
distance. If r „ is plotted on the Y axis and r„ „ on the X axis, the 
energy of the system may be plotted at right angles to the plane and 
contour lines of definite energy can be projected on to the plane of the 
map. For purposes of the semiempirical method, one of the bromine 
atoms and one of the carbon atoms alone need be considered. The 
bromine atom moves along the valleys of energy contours. The straight 
line approach obviously represents a minimum expenditure of energy. 
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TABLE I. 


r 

r-ro 

E/D' 

D 

1-61 

-0*47 

1*286 

58*7 

205 

-0*23 

0*658 

30*1 

2*28 

0*0 

-1*000 

-45*69 

2*40 

0*12 

-0*958 

-43*75 

2*51 

0*23 

-0*864 

-39*5 

2*63 

0-35 

-0*751 

-34*3 

2*75 

0*47 

-0*638 

-29*2 

2*86 

0*58 

-0*532 

-24*3 

2*98 

0*70 

-0*439 

-20*1 

3*21 

0*93 

-0*292 

-13*35 

3*44 

1*16 

-0*190 

- 8*67 

3*79 

1*51 



4*14 

1*86 


- 2*27 

4*49 

2*21 

-0*0250 

- 1*14 

5*07 

2*79 


-0*36 

5*77 

3*49 




TABLE II. 


Atom 

Pair. 

ro 

Normal 

interatomic 

distance. 

(A) 

coo 

Fundamental 
vibration 
frequency 
(cm.—1) 

D 

Energy of 
dissociation 
(kilogram 
calories). 

C-C 

1*54 

990 

77 

C=:C 

1*38 

1,600 

122 

C=C 

1*21 

1,960 

200 

C-H 

1*12 

2,930 

92 

C-I 

2*10 

497 

44 

C-Br 

2*06 

560 

58 

C-Cl 

1*85 

660 

79 

H-H 

0*74 

4,375 


H-I 

1*62 

2,233 

66 

H-Br 

1*42 

2,603 

85 

H-Cl 

1*28 

2,840 

100 
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The bromine atom has to move from this into the valley that curves 
round the carbon atoms. The impelling force for this is derived from 
molecular collisions. For calculating the energy of activation for this 
reaction, only the binding electrons are involved, the solution being that 
of a four electron problem. 


Bi+Pi d 



Consider a polygon abed in which the lines are drawn at random 
except that ab and cd are parallel and symmetrical with respect to a 
central line. The electrostatic and exchange reactions between all possi¬ 
ble arrangements of atoms taken two at a time are then calculated for 
various distances Br—Br and C—Br. The two independent variables 
are ri the distance of separation of Br—^Br and C = C pairs and r3 half 
the distance between the bromine atoms. Other distances may be cal¬ 
culated from these. It can be shown that the potential energy J which is 
the sum of the coulombic energy and the exchange energy is equal to 

J = Q + fc. = 0 • 14[2 (A + a) + (Bi -h Pi) -j- (B2 + P2) +2 (C -f- y) ] 

0-86 ,___ 

.+ -:^\/2 [ (A + a) - (Bi + Pi) - (B* + Pa) ]2 _ 2 [ (A + a) - 2 (C -H y]* 

+ [Bi -f pi) + (B2 + Pa) - 2 (C + y) ]2 

The energy of activation E is given by the difference between this poten¬ 
tial energy and the siun of the dissociation energies of Br—-Br and the 
C—C bonds. 

E = D -l-D —J 

Br-Br“ C-C 

The values of E thus obtained are plotted against n and ra to give the 
contour map and the lowest pass between the valleys comes at ri=l’14, 
r2=2‘40 and gives a value for the Energy of Activation of 23,200 calories 
‘for the addition reaction. The relation between structure and the value 
of E will be considered later. 
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There are thus two distinct methods of approach to the problem of 
reaction kinetics but as in all applications of quantum mechanics, the 
transition state theory is of limited application. As Hinshelwood (8) 
remarks, “ the great value of the transition state method is in causing 
us to think more deeply about the inter-relationship of thermodynamic 
and kinetic magnitudes rather than in providing us with an essentially 
more accurate calculus.” As yet the method cannot be applied to chain 
reactions or to reactions in which removal of energy from the products 
is the rate determining factor. 

The reactions that will be considered now are all approached from 
the standpoint of the collision theory, since we shall be dealing with 
complex compounds. Further, I shall be confining my attention to just 
those reactions that have been extensively studied by the Ingold school 
during the last decade. 

While the mass of qualitative work has been accumulating, the quan¬ 
titive side of organic reactions has not been the subject of systematic 
study until recently. An impetus to work on these lines was given by 
the interpretation of the chemical bond by G. N. Lewis with his concept 
of a stable duplet and an octet as the basis of chemical linking in general 
and by the ideas on Polar Molecules that we owe to Debye.* An elec¬ 
tronic theory of organic reactions necessitated a kinetic study of familiar 
and unfamiliar organic reactions. For obvious reasons, the majority 
of the reactions that have been studied were in solutions, aqueous and 
nonaqueous, and we may pass on to a consideration of the methods that 
have been adopted in following the kinetics of the reactions in ques¬ 
tion. Attention is confined to a few of them and what follows will be 
a description of studies in nitration, degradation of ’Onium compounds, 
halogen-olefin additions, ester hydrolysis, and molecular rearrange¬ 
ments. 

For measurements of the velocity of a reaction it is obvious that 
two conditions must be satisfied: the system under investigation should 
be made unstable in a negligibly short time and the mode of recording 
the extent of the reaction should also involve a negligibly short period. 
If the reaction takes a sufficiently long time, the time of mixing will be 
negligible. The subsequent method of following the reaction will be 
decided by the nature of the reaction. Some reactions are, however, 
too rapid for study by following the course of the reaction. If a series 
of compounds with similar structure are being studied a competitive 


* The concept of resonance in recent times has also influenced the development 
of investigations in this field. 
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method is found useful. Both these modes of study may be illustrated 
by taking up some of the reactions. 

The reaction that has been studied most thoroughly is the decompo¬ 
sition of the 'Onium compounds. The nature of this reaction enables 
one to follow the course of the changes by the usual analytical proces¬ 
ses, the only precaution being the use of resistance glass for containers. 

The study of nitrations (9) has given rise to numerous experimental 
methods, each making use of different physical properties of the com¬ 
pounds studied. While earlier work on the relative orienting influ¬ 
ences of groups in nitration of benzene derivatives made use of para 
substituted derivatives, it was obvious that mutual interaction of 
groups were neglected. A more accurate and reliable procedure is to 
have only one substituent and this has led to the use of competitive 
method. The nitrations are usually done either with acetyl nitrate in 
acetic acid or with anhydrous nitric acid in nitromethane solution, the 
temperature range being 0°—30°C. a limitation arising from reaction 
velocities and the stability of nitration solutions. 

In determining the relative rates of nitrations of say, benzene and 
toluene, the experimental measurement is of the quantity ratio of the 
mono-nitration product from which with certain auxiliary data, the 
relative rates may be calculated. This quantity ratio may be deter¬ 
mined by density measurements on mixed mononitration products or 
by a bromometric method. 

If X molecules of benzene and y molecules of toluene are nitrated 
together in time t to form Y molecules of total nitration product contain¬ 
ing loop molecules of nitrobenzene, it can be shown that 

K/kx = log y — log Vt/log X — log Xt 

where xt = x — PY; i/f = y — Y + PY. 

This equation holds good even if the reaction is incomplete. The nitra¬ 
tion product of toluene is a mixture of the three isomerides and the 
quantitative estimation of this has been carried out by a modified 
thermal analysis method, making use of the dimorphism of orthoni- 
trotoluene. 

If y represents the “ first freezing point,” in which the solid phase 
is paranitrotoluene, P the second freezing point in which the p form 
of orthonitrotoluene accompanies the para compound in'the solid phase 
and a the “second freezing point” in which a form of the ortho com¬ 
pound accompanies the para in the solid phase, the following empirical 
equations may be constructed. 

2 



do 
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Y = 71-55 -1120) - 115[i 
P = -1311-3-5a)-61|i 
a = — 22-53 + 2-5o) — 47-5(1 

where lOOo) and 100(i represent the percentages of the ortho and meta 
isomerides respectively. 

If ky/kj, is the reduced velocity of nitration of toluene the coeffi¬ 
cients of activation of the various positions are given by 

®ortho ~ 3o)fcy/fca; =Z[iky/ka ; = 6nky/ka 

k * 

In later studies on the kinetics of nitration, a dilatometric method 
has proved successful (10). Several workers have noted that the dis¬ 
tance travelled, I, by the meniscus in a dilatometer is proportional 
to the progress of the reaction. If D is the fractional volume change 
per unit length travelled by the meniscus, a constant for a dilatometer, 
and R the fractional volume change per gram molecule of the reaction, a 
constant for the reaction, then (I—It) X D/R measiu*es the concentra¬ 
tion of the reactants at time t. For nitration studies, the most suitable 
type of dilatometer for accurate work was found to be of the model 
illustrated. 



More tTian with nitrations, the competitive method has been foimd 
necessary with bromine—olefin additions. The kinetics of other halo¬ 
gen addition.-? has not yet been systematically studied. While there are 
are a few reactions involving olefins with deactivating groups which take 
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measurable time for addition, there are several which are very fast. 
In the experimental studies, as light exerts a profound influence on the 
rate, the comparison of olefins has to be in the dark. Where the com* 
peting olefins are gases, a sufficiently low temperature has also to be 
used in order to have solutions of reasonable concentrations. As in 
the familiar thermochemical experiment of distributing a base between 
two acids to ascertain their relative “ strengths,” an amoimt of bromine 
insufficient to react completely with either of the olefins is added in 
solution. 

If Xo and Vo be the initial concentration of the olefins and x and y 
the amount reacting in time t, the instantaneous speeds may be expres¬ 
sed with maximum generality that will be allowed by the equations, 

\ 

Til Tig 

dx/dt = k'a> (Xo — x) [Br], [fc^i (cati) t + K 2 (cat«) t-J 

m Tig 

dy /dt = Jc y (yo y) [Br^f [kpi (cati)^ -f- kpQ (cat 2 ) 

If the factors in square brackets cancel out on division except for 
a constant, the integrated form of the resultant equation will be 

kiy/K=log yo—log (yo — y) /log Xo — log (xo — x) 

The reduced velocity for various olefins have been obtained by making 
use of this equation, the experiments being carried out in the apparatus 
illustrated (11). 
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The latest tool that has been used in the field of reaction kinetics is 
the now available isotopic tracers, radio-active as well as non-radio¬ 
active (12, 13). This has been applied especially in following the 
course of molecular rearrangements e.g., Walden inversion and Wagner- 
Meerwein transformations. The use of a radio-active halogen enables 
an experimental test of the hypothesis that stereochemical inversion 
occurs when and only when substitution takes place. The radio-active 
sodium iodide used in the experiments was derived by imbedding in 
paraffin a sealed tube containing the iodide very near a radon-beryllium- 
neutron source of 150 millicurie strength and the decay in radio-acti¬ 
vity was measured with a Geiger counter. If N, and Nj represent the 
total rates of substitution and inversion respectively, it has been shown 
that 


N.= 


1 . 

7 


AB 

A-l-B 


loge 


A 

A-x(A-|-B)/Bp 


1 AB 
7 A-t-B 


loge 



and Ni = 


A 

2t 


loge 


Oo 


a 


A = Total organic iodide ; B = Total sodium iodide 
P = Fraction of Nal in isotopic form at t = 0 


X — Amount of RI in isotopic form; a = rotation y= 


X 

BP 


In the recent study of the Wagner-Meerwein change, Deuterium 
and radiochlorine have been used. 


The methods adopted for ester hydrolysis do not call for any special 
mention. Here too, isotopic tracers have come in handy. 

The decomposition of quaternary ammonium or sulphonium com¬ 
pounds may be considered to be special cases of the more general re¬ 
action, namely, aliphatic substitution. The mechanistic studies in both 
cases are closely related and the problem of ’Onium degradations and 
hydrolysis of alkyl halides may be taken up together. 

Ebdiaustive methylation is a familiar process in which very early 
two different reactions were noticed, one giving an unsaturated com¬ 
pound as a product and the other giving an alcohol. It is also found 
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that the presence of a hydrogen atom at the p carbon atom is esential 
for Olefin formation. Systematic investigations of the Kinetics of ’Onium 
degradation showed that the following mechanisms serve to explain all 
such reactions. (14) 


H. 

» \ ' 

RjRzC-i—^CRjRi—*.NR'R"R"—^RiR^C : CRjR^ + NR'R"R'" + HX 


I \ ^ Solvent 

RiRjC-CRaR,—»NR R"R"-^R.RjC : CR^Rt -f- NR'R"R"' + H® 


solvated 


X- + H+ 


Solvated 


■ HX + Solvent 


T, 

R - NR'R"RR'' 


R®-|. X0- 


R'R"R"N^.RVxe. 


»R® + NR'R"R" 


*R'R"R'"N + RX 


In a later paper (15) Ingold has generalised these reactions so as 
to include all aliphatic substitution reactions. The more general repre¬ 
sentation of the reactions is as follows:— 


Nucleophilic substitutions 


Z + R 


»R-Z-f X 


Y! —Z + R: -X- 


.R - Z -h YX 


I 


This can be further subdivided 
Z + R1 — X- 


»R - Z + X 


• Slow 

R: -X--—*R+ + X- 


_ „ Rapid 

R+ 4 .Z-—- 1 RZ 
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Electrophilic substitutions 

AfR—lB -»R-A-fB 

R — ; A + R - : B->-R - A + R'B 


S 


E 


Subdivided 


R 


j^Slow 


R- -f- H+ 


R- 4 .A;—B;-►R-A + B- S_1 

^ ' fast ® 

R—; H 

/ . . RA + HB S J.2 

a:' -B 


It will be noticed that S 2 and S_2 represent bimolecular mechanisms 
while S^l and S^l represent unimolecular mechanisms. Large elect¬ 
ron release from R, strong electron affinity in X, low nucleophilic acti¬ 
vity and concentration of the reagent Y favour S^^l. 

An examination of a series of quaternary ammonium and of sulpho- 
nium compounds reveals certain interesting relationships between struc¬ 
ture and mode of degradation. Accepting Sidgwick’s rule of covalency 
maxima, an unionised quaternary ammonium hydroxide is not possible 
and their decompositions must necessarily be ionic in nature. Among 
the various substituent groups studied, it is found that Me and MesC 
groups are readily eliminated as alcohols while other primary and se¬ 
condary alkyl groups are not. The alcohol elimination curve thus passes 
through a minimum. As one goes through the series, 


CH 3 

CHj-^CHjCHa-^ 

the inductive effect of the alkyl components increases being a minimum 
with CHs and a maximum with tertiary butyl. This is consistent with 
a second order elimination of the meffiyl group. The increase in the 
niunber^of alkyl groups suppresses this bimolecular mechanism and at 
some stage in the series the unimolecular mechanism becomes the more 
important one. - 
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When one passes on to the aryl substituted compounds a variation 
has to be expected on account of the electromerism and the duplex 
polarity of the phenyl nucleus. The observations of Hughes (16) on 
the decompositions of the series of ’Onium compounds with CH 3 , CHyPh, 
CHPhy and CPhs substituents show that the change from a bimolecular 
to a imimolecular mechanism occurs at the benzhydryl group. Similar 
observations with alkaline hydrolysis or alcoholysis of the correspond¬ 
ing halides have been made by Ward (17). 

Now the change from a bimolecular to a unimolecular mechanism can 
arise from two causes. In the compound R R' R" R'" N+X, either the 
cationic stability of R may be increased or the basicity of the anion 
(t^ng Bronsted’s definition of tlie base) may be decreased. As with 
alkyl and aralphyl series, an anionic series of decreasing basicity O Et, 
O H, O Ph', O Ac', Cl' may be considered. When both series are taken 
along with a sjmidtaneous reaction involving olefin elimination, the 
point of mechanistic change will appear as a region. 

As a typical instance of cationic stability influencing the degrada¬ 
tions, we can take up the case of phenyl ethyl trimethyl ammonium 
compoimds. The unsubstituted compound decomposes with the forma¬ 
tion of styrene and the process is essentially bimolecular. It was antici¬ 
pated that the introduction of an “ electron sink ” in the para position 
by increasing cationic stability will bring about a mechanistic change, 
i^eriments with p-nitro phenyl ethyl trimethyl ammonium compoimds 
(18) showed the interesting result' that the decomposition gave a uni¬ 
molecular constant. Variation in the anionic component had no influ- 
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ence on the value of the constant which was also independent of the 
anionic concentration. The time for half change was also independent 
of the initial concentration of the quaternary ammonium base. Simi¬ 
larly an explanation of the failure of attempts to prepare quaternary 
ammonium compounds containing the Trityl group has to take into 
account the remarkable stability of the Trityl group as a cation and the 
greater basicity of the hydroxyl ion as compared with halide ion. 

PhaC • Cl + + Cl 

Jf 

CPhaOH«-CPha f NRa 

PhaC • NMes + Mel-►Phj • C < NMea)! 

i 

PhaCOH + NMeJ 

The decomposition of ’Onium compounds leading to alcohol may be 
taken to be the substitution of the NR 3 group by OH and as such the 
same ideas may be logically extended to Hydrolysis of alkyl halides. 
Kinetic studies on the hydrolysis of a scries of alkyl halides in aqueous, 
alcoholic, acetone, and formic acid solutions have justified the exten- 
tion of this analogy. 

W. Taylor (19) has objected the mechanism suggested by Ingold on 
the ground that hydrolysis and alcoholysis of Me, Et, and tertiary Bu 
bromides in 60% and 80% alcohol gave first order constants, the se¬ 
quence being 

But' > > Me > Pr^Xtaksn from Ingold’s results) > Et 

This result is however not conclusive since in the presence of a large 
excess of one of the reagents, a bimolecular reaction tends to be 
pseudomonomolecular. Taylor further contends that in the hydrolysis 
of tertiary butyl chloride, a bimolecular mechanism in which water takes 
part as a reagent should be used. This cannot, however, be maintained 
since this hydrolysis is known to be independent of hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration. In a series of papers Hughes, Ingold and co-workers (J.C.S., 
1940, p. 899 et seq.) have conclusively shown that Taylor’s observations 
are worthless and have adduced fresh and conclusive evidence for the 
ionic mechanism envisaged earlier. 

From one set of hydrolysis, we can pass on to a different type of 
hydrolysis, namely, the hydrolysis of esters by acids and alkalis. The 
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mechanism of ester hydrolysis that is generally accepted is the one due 
to Lowry (20). 


' // 

R • C — OR' 

OH' II • OH 
Alkaline 

R > C - OR' 

HOH 


R- 


0 

C - OR 


OH H 


O 


// 

C + R'OH 

\ 

OH 


Acid 

By the use of an isotopic tracer, namely in the acid hydrolysis of 
amyl acetate, Polanyi (21) has shown that during hydrolysis it is the C-O 
bond in C-OR that is broken and not the O-R bond. Kinetic studies 
with esters have been essentially with para-substituted benzoic esters, 
but even amongst these critical increment studies are very few. These 
have led to the interesting result that the value of PZ in the Arrhenius 
equation is substantially the same in both acid and alkaline hydroly¬ 
sis, (22) a clear evidence in favour of the Lowry mechamsm that gives a 
common route. The solvent effects observed with these ester hydrolysis, 
however, are difficult to amount for. In acid hydrolysis, the value of 

E increases as we change from alcohol-water- > acetone-water and in 

alkaline hydrolysis it is the reverse. Also the influence of substituents 
is greater in alcohol-water mixtures. A greater knowledge of the 
liquid state is necessary before an interpretation of this is possible. 
Our experiments in glycerol water mixtures indicate the neces¬ 
sity for viewing this as a two stage reaction. The studies on 
ester hydrolysis by Hinshelwood as well as by Ingold have 
clearly shown that the influence of substituents on this side chain 
reactivity is of the same order as may be expected from an application 
of the electronic theory of organic reactions. With the range in velocity 
constants of the order of 1: 5000 or more, this series of reactions must 
be expected to give the results mentioned, namely, a constant PZ and a 
changing E, the values of which lie on a slope—2-303 RT, when E is plot¬ 
ted against logiok. All these experiments have been with para sub¬ 
stituents and a few meta substituents alone. An examination of substi¬ 
tuted aliphatic esters may be expected to show some difference and 
some peculiarities and experiments carried out in our laboratories do 
indicate these (23). It is relevant to mention here that the viscosity 
of the solvent seems to exert considerable influence on the reaction. 


' From the somewhat certain groujnd of ’Onium degraditicto and 
ester hydrolysis, we shall pass on to the uncertain regions of halogen 
addition and aromatic nitrations. 

8 
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As already indicated, a competitive method has been found very 
useful in the comparison of the reactivities of substituted olefins. The 
success of the method depends on the following assumptions. 

1. The reaction is of the first order with respect to the olefin. 

2. The reaction is of the same order with respect to bromine for the 

two similar reactions. 

3. The reaction is catalysed by one dominant catalyst the active 

mass of which may be either constant or vary in any erratic 
manner with time, provided, however, that in the latter case 
the order, n, is the same for the two reactions. 

Under controlled catalytic conditions, these assumptions appear to 
be justifiable. Another factor setting a limit to the validity of the 
equation is that the experimentally determined values of X and Y must 
be small if errors are to be minimised. A factor that was unnoticed in 
the initial stages of the competitive method for this reaction was the 
existence of an induction period. This introduced a further limitation. 
A minimum amount of hydrogen bromide has to be added to eliminate 
this induction period; the amount added, however, has to be sufficiently 
small in order to avoid the necessity of too rapid an addition of bromine. 
The study of a series of substituted olefins give the results appended (24) 


TABLE m. 


Expts. 

No. 

X 

Y 

K,/K, 

Reduced rate 
for y. 


Mean. 

17—19 

22—25 

CH;i:CH2 

CHo:CH2 

CHPh:CH2 

CHPh:CH2 

3*24 

3-43 


3-24 ^ 
3-43 j 

► 3*35 

1 

28 

CHPh:CH2 

CHMe:CH 2 

0-63 

0-63x3'35=: 

210 ) 

^ 203 

29 

CMe2:CH2 

CHMe:CH 2 

0*35 

0-35x5-32= 

1-95 ] 

1-4 

CHotCHo 

CMeo-.GHo 

5-5 


5-5 1 

5*53 

( 

20—21 

CHoiCHo 

CMe2:CH2 

5-6 


5-6 ] 

26—27 

CH2:CH2 

CMe 2 :CHMo 

10*4 


10-4 

10-4 

5 

CH2:CH2 

CMe:CMe 

13*6 


13-6 ) 

► 140 

6-8 

CMeo:CH 2 

CMe:CMe 

2-54 

2*54x5-53=' 

14-1 ] 

14-15 

CH2:CH2 

CHBr:CH 2 

small 


small 

small 

9—10 

CH2:CH2 

C02HCH:CH 

small 


small 

small 

11—13 

CHMe:CH 2 COoH CHtCHMc 

013 

013X20 = 

0*26 

0*26 

30-32 

CH2:CH2 

CH0CH:CH2 

1-5 


1-5 

1-5 

33 

CHMe 2 : CHa CHO • CH; CHMe 

1-5 

1-5X20 = 

30 

30 


Since this additive reactivity depends on the polarizibility of the double, 
bohd oiie might expect the influence of the substituents on other 
phenomena like flie Raman effect directly connected with polarizability. 
This is seen from an examination of the table. 
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TABLE IV. 


Compound. 

C=C Raman line 

Reduced 

velocity. 

CH2=CH2 

1623 

1 

MeCH=CH 2 

1647 

2 

Me2C=:CH2 

1650 

5-5 

MeoC^CHMe 

1679 

10*2 

MeaCrrCMea 

— 

140 

PhCH=CH2 

1631 

3-2 

CH2=CHC1 

1608 

Very low 

CH 2 =CHBr 

1597 

Very low 

CH2=CHCH0 

1618 

1*5 

CH 3 CH=CH*CH0 (trans) 

— 

3-0 


While a comparison of the additive reactivity of olefins by a com¬ 
petitive method is possible by an adjustment of the experimental con¬ 
ditions, it is interesting to examine the reaction from the mechanistic 
point of view. In place of the old idea of a simple bimolecular mecha¬ 
nism, we have to consider other possibilities. (25) It is obvious that 
the reaction is very complex. There is invariably an evolution of 
hydrogen bromide during the reaction whether the slow additions or the 
fast additions are considered. The induction period is observed in all 
solvents, polar and nonpolar, hydroxylic and non-hydroxylic. The 
induction period is eliminated by the addition of hydrogen bromide or 
Iodine monochloride and the reaction is considerably slowed down by 
the addition of antimony tribromide. The existence of an induction 
period, an exponential typo of reaction curve, and the existence of a 
negative catalyst are amongst the criteria for a chain reaction according 
to Semenoff (26). The course of the reaction also suggests a chain 
mechanism such as the one tentatively suggested (27). 

TABLE V. 


(1) 

HgC: 

CHa + Bra- 


CHBr + HBi 

(2) 

HaC : 

CHj + HBr— 

—^CHo 

II 

O 

X 


H - Br 

(3) Bro + HBr-——+ HBr 

(4) HaC = CHa 

© • 

; I f Brt-^CHaBr • CH, + HBr Br" 

• • 

H-Br 

e 

(5) CHaBr • CH + Br-. 


♦CHaBr • CHjBr 
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An examination of the bimolecular velocity constant obtained with 
initially added hydrogen bromide clearly indicates that while an in¬ 
creased catalyst concentration increases the rate of addition there is no 
direct proportionality between catalyst concentration and rate 
constant (28). 


TABLE VI. 


Concentration of Tiglic acid M/15. 


Concentration 
of Br 2 . 

Concentration of HBr 
in gms. per 200 c.c. 
of solution. 

Velocity constant 
ko mols/litre. 

(A) M/15 

0-1188 

0-00790 

(B) M/15 

0-0594 

0-00627 

(C) 

2-00 

1-32 

(A) M/30 

0-0594 

0-000577 

(B) M/30 

0-0297 

0-000428 

(C) 

2-00 

1-34 

(A) 2M/75 

0-0594 

0-000483 

(B) 2M/75 

0-0238 

0-000317 

(C) 

2-50 

1-52 

(B) M/50 

0-0178 

0-000231 

(A) M/50 

0-0594 

0-000405 

(C) 

3-3 

1-76 

(B) M/150 

0-00594 

0-000068 

(A) M/150 

0-0594 

0*000224 

(C) 

10 

3-29 


C=Ratio A/B. 


In applying the electronic theory of organic reactions, it is clearly 
recognised that the energy of activation in any type of reaction as the 
present series will vary with the substituent atoms or groups. As I 
have already indicated, from semi-empirical grounds, Sherman has 
arrived at a value of 23,000 calories for the reaction between Ethylene 
and bronnne considering the following series of reactions (29). 
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CH2-CH2 + X2 CH2X^CH2X 



CH 3 — CHXo CHo = CHX + HX 

It will be noticed that these calculations do not take into account 
the possibility of a chain mechanism for this reaction. As such one 
has to expect differences between calculated and observed values for 
the energy of activation. For ethylene itself experimental values are 
not yet available and where these are available, calculations have yet to 
be made. The following figures, however, may not be without interest. 

E 


Crotonic Acid 

10,100 

Tiglic Acid 

6,400 

PPDimethyl Acrylic Acid 

4,400 


The dark reaction between olefins and bromine is found to be as 
much a chain reaction as the photochemical one, though there is no 
evidence of bromine atoms being formed in solution in the dark. All 
available evidence is against the atom chain mechanism for this reac¬ 
tion. Also, in the reactions in oxygenated solvents, there is some 
evidence that the solvent itself takes part in the reaction (30). 

Before leaving the subject, it may not be out of place to mention the 
peculiarities of the phenyl substituted olefins. As anticipated, from 
theoretical grounds, styrene adds on bromine more rapidly than 
Ethylene. Tetraphenyl-ethylene is remarkable in that it does not add 
on bromine but rapidly yields substitution products. An interesting 
explanation for this has been given by Pauling (31). 

He shows that as a result of conjugation of phenyl groups and double 
bonds, the extra resonance energy of tetraphenyl ethylene (1’08 v.e.) 
is more than enough to overcome the unsaturation of the double bond 
(90*74 v.e.) in consequence of which the properties of the substance 
differ, radically from those of an unsaturated compound. Using bond 
ehergy values given in earlier papers Pauling calculates AH values for 
the reaction: 
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C*He^ ^ CgHs 

C n C -f-Xg = {CsH5 )2C — C (CgHs)? 

CcHs*^ ^ CcHs 

where X 2 is H 2 , CI 2 or Br 2 and gets values of —0"30 v.e., —0-42 v.e. 
and +0’24 v.e. respectively. If AH does not differ very much from 
AF, these suggest that tetraphenyl ethylene will add on hydrogen and 
chlorine but not bromine. It may be remarked that as yet Pauling’s 
conclusions are only qualitatively true.* 

To conclude, we can take up the problem of nitrations. Kinetic 

studies are available only for aromatic nitrations. As with bromine 

additions, we may notice the competitive method first and then pass on 
to a consideration of the mechanism. The appended table gives an idea 
of the relative orienting effects as revealed by those competitions in 
nitration of mono-substituted compoimds. (32) 


Substance 

CeHs -H 
CeHs • F 
CeHs • Cl 
CoHs • Br 
C«H6 • I 
CqHs * CooBt 


Relative Rate 
1 

015 
0 033 
- 0 030 
~0-18 
0 0037 


The results indicate that the rates of nuclear nitration passes 
through a minimum in the halogen benzenes contrasting with the 
absence of such intermediate maximum or minimum when one considers* 
side chain reactivity. This difference is presumably due to the rela¬ 
tively greater importance of polarizability effects in nuclear than in 
side chain reactivity. 'Ihe experiments indicate that the halogens are 
“electron releasing” in the order. 

I>Br> C1>F 

Nitration studies with various solvents have shown that they may 
may be divided into three classes. 

Slow: Acetic acid, Dioxan, Acetonitrile. 

Intermediate: Nitromethane, Acetic Anhydride. 

Fast: Sulphuric acid. 


*The possibility of a bromine addition compound in the presence of a catalyst 
is being investigated. 
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For Kinetic studies by a dilatometric method, the intermediate 
solvents have been used and the nitration in nitromethane solution is 
found to necessitate a chain mechanism in which the solvent plays an 
important role. The suggested chain mechanism is as follows. (33) 

CHs • N02 < ^ CHo : NO • OH (Catalysed by HNO3) 


CHs : NO • OH +HNO3->CH2: NO • ONO2 + H2O 

CHo: NO • ONO2 + HAr->CH2 : NO • OH + ArNOa 

2 HN 03 <-^NaOa + HaO^^^^NO + NO3 + H2O 

CHa : NO • OH + NO^-^CHg (NO2) 2 + H 

The conclusion reached from the studies is that in Nitromethane solu¬ 
tion, the aci form of the solvent forms a mixed anhydride with nitric 
acid which is a better nitrating agent, recalling the relative efficacy of 
brominating agents as influenced by the structure of such reagents. An¬ 
other interesting observation in these experiments is the surprising fact 
that the rate of nitration of benzene, toluene, and ethyl benzene are 
independent of the hydrocarbon concentration. Unlike these however, 
the mono-halogen derivatives follow no simple order, and the results 
do not lend themselves to simple mathematical computations. There 
are clear indications that the rate of nitration is a function of the 
concentration of the halogeno-benzene being nitrated. The only qualita¬ 
tive similarities observed in the nitration of the hydrocarbons and the 
halogeno-benzenes were (i) the rapid increase in the rate of addition 
with increasing concentration of nitric acid and (ii) the decelerating 
influence of nitrous acid. 

The brief survey attempted in the preceding pages might have indi¬ 
cated the extent to which Kinetic studies have enabled a somewhat 
better understanding of the fundamental reactions of compoimds fami¬ 
liar to the organic chemist. It is also clear that the studies have only 
tended to make the problem apparently more difficult to solve and 
further work on the reactions may be expected to unravel what has so 
far eluded us. 
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Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture 
with Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya 

By 


N. V. Mallayya 




ADHIS'fHANA, UPAPiTHA AND PADMA—WHAT ARE THEY? 


Undoubtedly in our text, the Adhi§thana described as well as the 
Upapitha and the Padma, are members of the whole structure and not 
divisions of the column. This point is made clear by Sankara in the 
following remarks: 







The stanza^^^ 




on the other hand, gives internal support to the view that the ‘Adhis- 
thana’ referred to here is the basement of the temple, which is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the base of the column. For, basement is an indispen¬ 
sable and primary member of the whole structure, whereas base of the 
column forms only a division of the column which is itself a member that 
comes above the basement. Mayamata®^^ thus lays down that 
the Adhiipthana with or without an Upapitha below should be raised 
from the grovmd level that is obtained as a result of filling in and pave¬ 
ment of the foundation-pit. ‘Jahghavarga’ (Jahgha meaning pillar) 
is required to be constructed above the Adhis^hana — 

says Maya) . The definition of Adhi§;thana, viz.: — 

“ sriRTO 4 Rc[T I 

11 ”®^^ 


is itself suggestive of the fact that the Adhi$thana described is not con¬ 
fined to the base of the column, but related to the complete structure. 


310. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Edition), Part 1, p. 53. 

311. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala I, stanza 17. 

'312. Mayamata, XIV, 10 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

313. Vide Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Edition), Part III, Ch. XXX, St. 67; also 
the Silparatna, 
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This relationship of Adhigthana to the whole structure is made dear by 
such statements as 

(Pratikrama is best fitted for the temple of God). Thus in the texts 
we have noted above the reference is directed to the temple rather than 
to a pai-t thereof. 

Dr. P. K. Acarya, in his Translation of the Mdnasdra^^^ renders the 
terms ‘Upapitha’ and ‘Adhisthana* as Pedestals and Bases of Columns. 
This interpretation is not warranted by the text concerned, for nowhere 
in the course of the chapters on Upapitha and Adhi^thana do we find any 
reference to colunms. In the usual wake of procedure, Manasara de¬ 
votes a single chapter towards the treatment of each member of the struc¬ 
ture. The main members, as we have noticed already, from bottom up¬ 
wards are Adhisthana, Stambha, Prastara, Gala, Sikhara, and Stupika. 
Each member differs from the other, and this difference is inevitable, 
for each is designed to express its particular function, which is different 
from that of the other. It is only when all these parts discharge their 
respective functions do they declare this affinity to the whole structural 
unit. Each part being different from the other in its differing func¬ 
tion, it is dealt with separately. But in the very separateness of parts, 
there is conveyed something which indicates the paradox of unity. 
Difference here does not mean absolute separateness, but separateness 
essential for the expression of the law of proportions and the principle of 
relationship. Proportions have relativity, and each member of the struc¬ 
ture keeps its proportions in a relative measure, which makes it one with 
the whole unit of the ultimate structure. Hindu builders, no doubt con¬ 
sidered each part individually, but they considered it in its relation to the 
whole building. They strove to reveal through the varying functions of the 
parts the architectural unity that prevades a good building. The member 
Adh4thana is naturally ordered to be so disposed that, while it appears 
to be joined on to its adjacent parts, such as the column (Pada), it is com¬ 
pletely organised and ultimately related to the structure as a whole. The 
treatment of Upapitha, Adhisthana, Stambha, etc., as members of the 
building is clear-cut, scientific and artistic. It is completely in conformity 
with the principle of proportions and relationship. The Upapitha and 
Adhi^tbana described in the Manasara have their reference not to 
colunms, which form part of the structure, but to the whole structure. 


314. Mayamata^ Ch. XIV, St. 24. 

315. Manaadra translation, Chapter XUI and XIV. 
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Dr. Acarya’s interpretation of the terms ‘Upapitha’ and ‘Adhi§thana’ as 
Pedestals and Bases of Columns has no ground for support. It deviates 
the Mdnasdra from the general and scientific and artistic line of treat¬ 
ment. 

In the chapter on columns^^® called ‘Stambhavidhana’ or ‘Padavi- 
dhana’, which naturally and closely follows the chapter on ‘Adhisthana,’ 
Manasara like other authors does not fail to take note of the divisions of 
a column. The height of the whole column is here said to consist of 
the portion from above the 'Adhisthana’ to below the ‘Uttara’: — 

Adhisthana, as implied in the statement of the Mdnasdra, is a distinct 
member and its difference from the column is indicated by the fact that 
it is treated as a standard, with reference to which the height of the 
column is measured.^^® The column, in its turn, is also distinguished 
from the Adhisthana below it and the Uttara that is above it. The term 
‘Adhisthana’, further, is not found used in the course of the description 
of the divisions of the column. The three main divisions of a colxmin, as 
generally understood, are the base, the shaft and the capital. The base 
is indicated by the expression ‘Mula/ the middle by ‘Madhya^ and the 
top by The term ^Mula\ in this connection, is rendered as 

‘base’ by Acarya, and he further gives the root-meaning ‘root.’ When 
he renders the term ‘Adhisthana’ also by the expression ‘Base,’ the idea 
intended by the author to be conveyed is blurred and confusion even¬ 
tually results. Again, by way of bracketed expressions wrong sense 
appears to have been thrust into the translation. Thus the line 
‘ ^ ’ is thus rendered by Acarya: “The 

projections of (the bases of columns for) buildings of the smallest, the 
intermediate, and the largest types should correspond to them (i.e. should 
be the smallest, the intermediate, and the largest respectively) When 
the reference here is obviously to the whole structure, where is the 
necessity to relate it to a part thereof? To a wrong imderstanding of 
the terms seems due the presentation of curious types of pillars^^^ in the 


316. Manasara Ch. XV. 

317. Ibid,, Ch. XV, line 7; also vide lines 8, 9, 10, 11. 

318. /bid., lines 9,10,11; also vide Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), XV, st. i; Kdsyapa^ 
silpaf (Anandlusrama Series), VIII, 3. 

.319. Manasara, XV, (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.) line 23, 24, and 25. 

320. Manasara (Translation), Ch. XIV, line 392. 

321. Manasara (Illustration), Sheets XLIV, XLV, XLVI, XLVH 
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section on illustration. The height of the Adhiisthana which ought to be¬ 
long to the structure at large is added to that of the pillar which is after 
all a structural part of as much structural importance as the parts above 
and below it. The pillars illustrated look completely disproportionate to 
the temple. Manasara clearly states that the height of the Masiuraka 
(basement) should be proportionate to the height of the building: 

It is certainly wrong to thrust any idea 
of part in the expression ‘Harmyatuhga’ which evidently means ‘the height 
of Harmya (i.e.) the height of the temple.’ Again in such lines®^ as 

‘ ’ the type of Adhisthana thpt has been 

described has obvious reference to the whole temple and never to a 
pillar. The association or relationship of the basement with the struc¬ 
ture as a whole is again evidenced in these lines^^i. — 

“ (^) I 

Vik (51) ^ .Il” 

Are there actual pillars in existing structures which correspond to the 
illustrations of pillars presented to us by Acarya in his Illustration 
Volume of the Manasara ? 

We shall now turn our attention towards Ram Raz and examine his 
observations on this much misimderstood topic. Ram Raz views Tnriian 
architecture through the spectacles of Western architectural literature. 
It deserves to be remembered in this connection that Western architec¬ 
tural terminology does not wholly fit in with or correspond to Hindu 
nomenclature and a faithful interpreter of our architectimal literature 
should not avoid a thorough understanding of the peculiarities inherent 
in the systems of art Eastern as well as Western. Ram Raz observes: 
“The Hindu orders may be said to consist of four principal parts, namely, 
the upapipha or pedestal, the adhisthana or base, the stambha or pillar, 
and the prastara or entablature.”325 The term “Order” figures prominent¬ 
ly in Western architectural literature. What is its architectural mean¬ 
ing as imderstood in the West? It is a column or pilaster, with its base, 


322. M&nasara Text, Chapter XIV, line 8. 

323. MinasSra Text, Chapter XIV, line 43, vide also lines 63, 64, 80, 90, 108, 122 

143, 168^ 169 etc. . . . , , 

324. Ibid, lines 405, 409, 410. 

325. Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 22. 
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shaft and capital, and the (entablature above it (sometimes called * epi¬ 
style’) , consisting of architrave, frieze, and cornice considered as a single 
architectural feature. And the main ‘Orders’ of the European classical ar¬ 
chitecture are systematised classifications of five different types, Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite.326 The ‘Order’ determines the 
style of Western architecture and, as Stratton would put it, “the Classic 
Order is the Classic Style itself ”.227 In the terminology of Hindu archi¬ 
tects, there is no term, so far as we know, which corresponds to what 
is technically understood as ‘Order’ in the West. Nor are the column 
and entablature treated as one architectural unit in India, determining 
the style of an Indian temple. In Hindu architectural literature, the 
distinguishing feature of style is what is known as ‘Sikhara,’ the portion 
above the neck (Gala) and entablature (Prastara). This Sikhara is 
admittedly the essential basis for the differentiation of style in Hindu ar¬ 
chitectural literature, and in its office and situation it differs from the 
members such as the Stambha and Prastara. The ^Ndgara^ class of 
temple is determined by its square Sikhara, the ‘Vcsara’ by its circular 
Sikhara and the ‘ Dravida ’ by its faceted Sikhara. Entablature, column 
and basement below the Sikhara are not taken into any consideration 
of style when a temple is of mixed shape. The body of the temple which 
comprises these members is mostly, if not always, described as square, 
and the fundamental basis of differentiation is the shape of the Sikhara 
otherwise known as Siras (the head) of the structure. Order, repre¬ 
senting the column and entablature is therefore outside the province of 
the consideration of the Hindu style of architecture. Hence it is not 
proper to speak of Hindu Order in the determination of the 
Hindu style. There is no such thing as ‘Hindu Order’ in Hindu 
architecture in the sense in which ‘Order’ means in Western architec¬ 
tural literature. The Hindu temple, as we have observed, is a unit 
complete in itself, and the different constituent elements namely, the 
Adhisthana, Pada, Prastara, Gala, Sikhara and Stupika form one orga¬ 
nic whole in the same way as the different limbs enter into the organic 
composition of the human body. Each part here is treated as bearing 
integral relationship with the whole. 

Leaving the technical and architectural sense aside, one might mean 
by Order ‘arrangement’ in the general sense of the term, and thus speak 
of Hindu order as mere classification or arrangement of the parts of a 
building one above the other. In that case, Hindu order must be said 
to consist of not four, but six principal parts; for, all Hindu architec- 


326. Vide Encyclopaedia Britannica under ‘Order*. 

327. Stratton’s Orders of Architecture (p. 1). 
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tural authorities have enumerated Adhisthana, Stambha, Prastara, Gala, 
Sikhara or tSirsa, and Stupika as the main members of a temple. The 
statement of Raz excludes the last two parts Sikhara and Stupika from 
the list of enumeration, as well as Gala, and includes Upapitha, which is 
after all an optional element. The phrase ‘consists of’ which Raz employs 
is delimiting in its connotation and is different from the comprehensive 
word ‘comprise.’ If Raz had used the expression ^comprise^ in the place 
of ‘consist of’, then his statement might have given some room for 
the inclusion of Sikhara and Stupika as understood in the list of enume¬ 
ration, and the interpretation of the term ‘Order’ in the sense of ‘arrange¬ 
ment ’ would have been plausible, though with some difficulty. We say 
‘ with some difficulty ’ because, Sikhara is a part indispensable in the 
view of Hindu builders. Hindu architects, who conceive of architecture in 
terms of the human organism, give great prominence to the head part of 
the .structure. In the human form^the head imdoubtedly is the most distin- 
gui.shing feature and a man is recognised only from the features of his face. 
Rightly did the Hindus hold the head as the prominent part of the orga¬ 
nism and call it \ittamdnga* a synonym often used to denote the head. 
The Sikhara, otherwise known in architectural literature by its syno¬ 
nyms such as ‘siras’ and ‘sTrsa,’ forms the head portion of the structure 
and is naturally considered the distinguishing- and prominent feature 
of a building. As such, it cannot go uncounted in the enumeration of 
the principal parts of a building. In fact, it occupies a supreme place 
in the arrangement of the members of the structure. In any case, 
whether we take the term ‘order’ in its technical and restricted sense or 
in its general and original sense, the statement of Raz that “the Hindu 
orders may be said to consist of four principal parts etc.,” is hardly 
acceptable, as it is far from the Hindu method of approach to the subject of 
architecture. 

“Western architects consider the base, not as a distinct member, but 
as a constituent part of the column, ”^^8 gays Ram Raz. A column, as 
it is generally understood in the East and the West, is broadly divisible 
into three parts, the base, the shaft and the capital. As such, the base 
mentioned by Ram Raz in this sentence, refers to the basement of the 
structure situated beneath the pillar. If we are to understand by base 
the basement, then the following remarks: “and this is not altogether 
at variance with the practice of the Hindu architects”^29 aj .0 at variance 
with the usual treatment of Adhisthana by Hindu writers. The reason 
adduced by Ram Raz in the words “for they likewise include the base 


328. Ram RSz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 22. 
829. Ibid. 
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and capital in taking the height of the pillaris not clear. If by ‘base* is 
here meant the basement, then they do not include it in the height of the 
pillar. “However,** he continues, “the latter (i.e. the Hindu architects) 
invariably treat of a pedestal and base as separate bodies, as they are 
sometimes employed without pillars.*’^^ True, base (in the sense of 
basement) is separately treated, but this treatment, it must be remarked 
here, is furnished with a different intention altogether, namely, with a 
view to asserting the differing functions of the members and expressing 
their integral and organic relationship with the structure. The individual 
treatment is perfectly in agreement with the order of enumeration of 
the main parts of the temple. The Adhi§thana described in Chapter 
XIV of the Mdnasdra is a distinct member, the first main and bottom¬ 
most constituent part of the temple and not the base of a column. The 
Upapitha described in Chapter XIII is an optional member, built 
beneath the Adhisthana, if desired, and not the pedestal of any pillar. 
Dr. Acarya, while translating the chapters under observation, seems to 
have based his interpretations on the theorising of Ram Raz on the 
so-called orders of Hindu architecture. 

STANZA 17. 

The Marking of the surface of Adhisthdna. 

The author in this verse speaks of the final stage in the construction 
of the Adhisthana. Here, he requires the architect to fill in the 
Adhisthana with stones and then pave it and thus prepare its surface 
for the marking of the divisions into Garbhagrha, Antarabhitti, Bahya- 
bhitti, and Madhyanadi. Garbhagrha literally means the womb of the 
house. It is the innermost sanctuary, the Holy of Holies, in which is 
installed the image of the deity worshipped. This inner-chamber Gar¬ 
bhagrha, is enclosed immediately by Antarabhitti or inner wall. The 
external wall is called Bahyabhitti and in the space between the two 
Bhittis (walls) runs all around the passage known as Madhyanadi or 
Antarala. The proportions of these main divisions are related in the 
subsequent verse. 

51 —^The levelling of the ground floor of the Adhisthana may 
be carried to the extent of Jangha, or Gala, or Prati according to a 
statement which says : — 

“ m wr i” 


330. Ibid. 

331. Ibid. 
5 
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In a vernacular text called Silpiratna K. Nllaka^than Asari®®* observes 
that in the course of the construction of the door or the Na^, Paduka 
shoiild not be broken anywhere and if the basement comes imder the 
Pratibandha class, any cutting of even Prati should be carefully 
avoided. 

The words ‘ Iha ’ and ‘ Anurupa ’ are significant. The commentator 
Sankara remarks: — 

Here the commentator’s statement implies that the Adhisthana 
might be constructed in accordance with the details already 
furnished in the text or in the wake of what has been 
prescribed elsewhere in the writings of other authors. The 
author affords much room for variation in respect of proportions 
and ornament, and does not exhaust all the possible types that are 
described in the works of previous authorities. He accepts and lays down 
the most commonly treated varieties and with regard to the other possible 
types he lends his approval and leaves the choice to the option of the 
architect. The term anurupa suggests the idea that the nature of the 
part should agree with the nature of the whole. The ornamentation 
and other features of the basement must correspond to the general and 
prominent character of the whole edifice. It is an organic principle, 
approved by all authorities oh architecture, whether ancient or modern. 
Eastern or Western, that every part of a building should form an aliquot 
part of the whole, that it should boar the impress of the nature of the 
whole. Adhisthana, which constitutes an organic part of the temple, 
should be so constructed that it should express the general aesthetic 
impression which the different parts produce in their achievement of 
harmonious relationship with the whole. 

STANZA 18. 

The breadth of the Garhhagrha, 

In this stanza the author prescribes nine alternative measurements 
for the Garhhagrha. The proportions given are those which refer to 
Vitati (breadth) . Since length is not specifically stated the same pres¬ 
cription applies also to the length, and the Garhhagrha described, it 


332. Silpiratna, p. 18 (S. T. Reddiar and Sons, V. V. Press, Quilon). 

333. Tantraaamuccaya with Vimarsinl, Part I, p. 57 (T. S. S. Edition). 
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may be noted, is necessarily a square structure. The nine proportions 
laid down are %, %, %, %ii Hat %rn Va and % of the breadth of 

the Prasada. These proportions are based upon the following lines 
from the Saivdgama Nihandhana: — 

w 3 5^1 

The author of the Manjan also gives similar proportions in the 
stanza quoted below; — 

“ I 

II 

»TPT§?i ’ll*! I 

55|«r ||”S85 

(%, %, %, rr, %!. %, %n, y. 3 , and i/o). 

The Mayamata prescribes nine proportions of which %, %, %, 
%19 V\s^ and Vz are in agreement with those quoted above. The 
difference is in respect of two proportions % and %. The propor¬ 
tions given instead are % and % 7 . Notice the statement of 
Maya^: — 

“ 1%!^^ gaiTW I 

^ wm II 

^ mm 3 I 

qpp g gew II 

3 ^ 5TI3)3f{%555IT: i” 

KaSyapa®®’ also gives nine proportions, and he concludes his state¬ 
ment with the line: — 

“ *143191 5R^T ll” 


334. Saivdgama Nihandhana, Patala XIII (A. Ms. from the Cochin State). 

335. ■ Manjan, Patala VI, (A Ms. from the Adyar Library). 

336. Mayamata, Ch. XIX, 13, 14, 15 (Ekabhumividhana). 

337. Kdiyapa&ilpa, Patala XXVII, stanzas 10-12. 
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The Silparatna?^ quotes this present stanza in Chapter XXI. The 
variant proportions stated by K^yapa are also noted by the author 
of the Silparatm in the same chapter:— 

fq^ siTf qjRqq: n” 

Compare also the Mdnasdra^^ where ^4, %, %i, and %5 
are stated as the proportions prescribed for the breadth of the Garbha- 
grha. 


STANZA 19. 

The thickness of the walls of the Sanctum. 

The author in this stanza lays down the proportions relating to 
the other divisions of the Prasada, namely, the Bdhya-Bhiiti, the Anta- 
rahhitti and the Madhyanddl, The thickness of the outer wall is one- 
eighth of the breadth of the Prasada and the thickness of the inner 
wall is one-eighth of the breadth of the Garbhagrha. The passage that 
runs all aroimd between the two walls is the. Nadi. This passage is 
used generally for circumambulation. If the structure is too small, 
the two walls are combined into one thick wall. In this case the Nadi 
disappears. The proportions of the Bhittis and Nadi are based upon the 
authority of the Manjan, which observes: — 

« 3ri^firf%fqf|g[giTTtftqT i 

Compare also the following statement of the Nibandhana: — 

Note the Silparatna, as usual, adopts the stanza.^^ 


338. I^ilparatna, Ch. XXI, Sts. 2, 5 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

339. Mdnasdra, Ch. XIX, lines 113 to 119. 

340. manjart, Pafala VI (Ms., Adyar Library). 

341. Saivagama Nibandhana, Patala XIII (Ms. from the Cochin State). 

342. SUparatna (T. S. S. Edition), XXI, 3. 
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STANZA 20. 

An alternative disposition of Garbha etc. 

Two further alternative dispositions based on the authority of 
Gurudeva are described in the present stanza. The direction is given 
as follows: —In the case of an Alpaprasada divide the length and 
breadth of the Prasada each into five equal parts. There will result twenty 
five Padas or quarters. Mark out the central quarter. It will form the 
disposition of the Pithika or pedestal of the seat of the image. 
The immediate eight quarters that surround the central Pada 
will make the Garbhagrha. The sixteen quarters that surround beyond 
the Garbhagrha will provide disposition for the thickness of the Ghana- 
bhitti or thick wall. In this disposition, there will be no room for the 
Nadi and there will be no two separate walls of varying thickness such 
as Antarabhitti and Bahyabhitti. There will be one wall enclosing the 
Garbhagrha and its thickness will be equal to the breadth of the extern- 
most Pankti or row of divisions comprising the sixteen quarters. 

In the second alternative mode of division, the length and breadth 
of the Prasada is to be divided into nine parts each. This will give 81 
quarters. The inner-most quarter provides for the Pithika; the eight 
quarters surrounding will constitute the Garbhagrha. The third row 
consisting of 16 quarters will constitute the division for the inner wall, 
the wall of the Garbhagrha. The fifth and final row will provide for 
the external wall which is the wall of the Prasada. The fourth row 
which comes between the internal and the external wall will make for 
the Vithika or Nadi. At the centre of the external row will be cons¬ 
tructed a door-way. 

It deserves to be remembered here that in the case of structures 
coming under three, four and five cubits measure type, Nadi is disposed 
of and thick wall is considered desirable. But in temples which have 
larger measure, the introduction of Nadi is dictated by the exigencies of 
interior planning. 

The following stanzas from the Gurudevapaddhati^ afford basis 
for the authority of the two alternative dispositions described above: — 


343. Mna Gumdevapaddhaii, Kriyapada, Pafala XXX, 54-58 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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^ra; II 

cigfir 3 s[R I 

'#!• ^?^»MJn^5pT’^ll 

qi^TR^^ §[lt ^ r 

“ 3 ^ pT^: T^sfq ^ cisn ||“ 


,»5344 


STANZAS 21 AND 22. 

The Watercourse (Arnhiirmrga) and the Water chute (Prandla) 

The construction of the drain (Ambumdrga) and its waterchute 
(Prajidla) forms the subject-matter of these two stanzas. The subject 
is considered from the point of view of the disposition, measurement and 
ornamentation of the Pranala. Pranala, the waterchute, is to be distin¬ 
guished from Ambumarga, the mere drain. Pranala is accompanied by 
the watercourse, Ambumarga. Thus the commentator Sankara re¬ 
marks < Ambumarga, the drain is the 

channel that is made inside the wall and it runs along the top-sur¬ 
face of the Adhisthana at the end of its Prati or Gala. It may be open 
or closed. It terminates in the projecting member which is the water¬ 
chute, Pranala. The Pranala which projects outside starts from where 
the drain inside the wall ends. Half of it is fixed in the wall and the 
remaining half is kept projecting outside. It is a spout, open at the 
extremity and the shooting part serves to throw out water. Ambu¬ 
marga and Pranala serve in carrying and throwing out the waste water 
that flows when the image and the interior parts of the structure are 
washed and cleaned. 

The author first deals with the position of the water-drain within 
the enclosure. It is made at the end of Prati or Gala and its facing is 
directed northwards. Thus it is situated on the left side of the image 
which ordinarily faces the East. It runs along the Madhyasutra i.e. 
near the middle of the north-south line. The right centre of this line 
is avoided and the Pranala is made to move slightly eastwards from the 


344. T* VimarsinI, p. 59. 

345. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarsinI (Part I). See VimanUnl, page 59. 
(T. S. S. Ed.). 
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centre of the north-south line. This small deviation from the centre of 
the line towards the East may cover up a distance which is %, %o» 
or Yii etc., of the length between Soma and !^na. 

The length of the waterchute is relative to the height of the Adh4- 
thana. The length of the portion that projects outside the wall may be 
equal to, or three-fourth of, or half of the height of the Adhi§thana, 
while half of this length constitutes the portion that is kept inside the 
wall. Its breadth is then prescribed with reference to its base and its 
extremity. That at the base will be one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth 
of its length, and that at the extremity will be one-third etc. of that at 
the base. Half of this breadth, or three-fourth of or equal to the same 
is its thickness. The shape of the waterchute is not expressly stated, 
but is implied and the whole description tends fittingly towards a rect¬ 
angular waterchute tapering at its outer extremity. The consistent use 
of the terms ' vitati/ ‘ vistdra,’ etc., which strictly and directly mean the 
‘breadth,’ is in favour of this suggestion, and, here ;^s in other contexts, 
the treatment appropriately refers to square or rectangular forms of 
construction. Other shapes such as the circular or the many-faceted, 
it might be presumed from this fundamental fact, are-only developments 
and modifications from the original square or rectangular shape. 
Instances of round and faceted waterchutes are not, however, found 
lacking. Whatever might be the shape intended, rectangular or any 
other, the proportion concerning the length and breadth of the water¬ 
chute is relative, and it must, hence, be scrupulously maintained. The 
breadth of the passage for water is one-third that of the waterchute. 

The ornamentation of the Pranala (waterchute) is next described. 
The spout must look springing from the open mouth of a ‘Vydla’ (a 
ferocious fabulous animal) and its extremity must resemble the 
‘Gomukha’ (the face of a cow). Thus the open mouth of a Vyala deco¬ 
rates the base of the spout while its extremity is carved in the form of a 
cow’s head. Wreathes of pearls, creepers, bangles and other ornamental 
patterns must encircle it. Supdu or the trunk of an elephant is another 
ornamental motif that might adorn the spout. Thus from start to finish, 
the spout is characterised by rich decorative quality and the whole con¬ 
struction of it is integrally bound up with rhythmic flowing omameal, 
diverse in its modes of expression. It is the unique feature of Indian 
architecture that it is indistinguishable from sculpture. So syntheti¬ 
cally is sculpture knit to structure, that ornament of* every kind, 
though something added on to architecture, appears to grow inevitably 
out’of it. 
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The following quotations from authorities either confirm or amplify 
what has already been dealt with in our text on the subject of Prapala. 
It is thus observed in a Tantra^:— 


f^ik %jR«W5r ii 

^ ffi*T »its^^*rR m i ' 

52 iR 5 ift^ ?irf^ ^ n” 


Kasypa speaks of the length of the spout with reference to the 
Ahgula measure. Accordingly, it may be 12, 15, 18, 21, or 24 ahgulas, 
while its breadth may be 8, 10, 12, 14, or 16 ahgulas. Ups and downs 
must be avoided and the watercourse must be even. At its extremity 
the spout will be slightly sloping downwards. On the base of the spout 
must be added the carving of the mouth of a lion. The following text 
of the KasyapaMpa^'^"^ will amplify the topic: — 


cc 


=^511^ rW il 

3 Ii 

«fi5Tf555R^IH 5 tot w; II 

^s«i Ii 

to?^ m i 

3 ^ II 

^ I] 

toPi^ ^ifto I 


346. Quoted in the Vimar^i, vide the Tantrasamuccaya with VimarsinI (T. S, 
S. Ed.) Part I, pp. 59-60. 

347. Kdiyapoiilpa, Pafala VII, stanzas 3-9 (Anandakama Series). 
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jn® 'pri 3 i 

Compare also the following lines from the Mayamatafi ^: — 

“ OTrf355JrR«i 1 

=^3t^5ir^35 1^1 ^\\ 

3151^ ^§[Slf33^^^ I 

^ II 

W %TR»T^ ^ SR ^ 3 il’Ril I 
fN3®igTMn# m II 

w: RRJi smi«ERf^ I 

sf^ ^5^55f?rapr«3.ii 

^ R^SSI 5fT?lI3*T«l^ I 
3R:’TtsR mm m ii” 

The statement of the Gurudevapaddhati^^^ given below may also 
be compared: — 

“ 3nicqf355>TR«I ^32If355^q^R3:1 
RraiffRfS^ 5JI55RRR: qgwr II 
*Tqtsgi^S3Ri^Ti fgg[5Jf35f^iii3; i 
m (m) wit^ i ii 

m 3 I 

f^3!R^5lRT5r ^ 5R*Tf5|H^ II 

srfe3 ?ifsrapT 3 II 


348. Mayamata^ Ch. XIX, sts. 25-29 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

349. liana Gurudevapaddhati, Kriyapada, Uttarardha, Patala XXXU, stanzaa 
91-95 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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3Ri:5?toT5!R m m n” 

The Mdnasdra^so devotes about 9 stanzas to this topic of Pranala. 

This treatment brings us to the close of the section of Adhisthana. 
The subject that is next dealt with upon is ‘ Stambhavidhi/ 

STANZAS 23 TO 25. 

Pillars, 

Now, we pass on to the theme of pillars, one of the most important 
of architectural subjects. Among the structural divisions of a temple, 
the columns come above the Prati (the top-most moulding of the base¬ 
ment) and below the Uttara (the lowest portion of the entablature). 
While the effect produced by the horizontal members Adliisthana and 
Prastara is one of stratified stability, the impression created by the 
columns is one of height and of manifest ease in sustaining the pres¬ 
sure of the structural parts that arc situated above such as the entabla¬ 
ture, the rafters and the roof. The pillars are spaced at equal intervals 
apart so that the weight supported is equally distributed among them. By 
their vertical feature, they produce the impression of elevation and by 
their number and disposition at equi-distance and the consequent .dis¬ 
tribution of the weight sustained, they perform their structural func¬ 
tion of carrying the beam and the load above with ease and lightness. 

Stambha, Pada, Jafigha, Carana, Anghri, Sthanu, SthuM, Talipa, 
Kampa, Skambha, Bharaka, Dharana, Araiii, (S) tali are all synonyms 
found mentioned in the various architectural treatises such as the Mai/a- 
mata, Gurudevapaddhati^ - Mdnasdra, etc. Thus the Mayamata 
states^®^: — 

r#<l: k H” 

And the Gurudevapaddhaii gives the following^ss: — 

“ mi RI 

^ i” 

350. Mdnaaara, vide Chapter XIX, lines 162-180 (P. K. Aclurya’s Ed.). 

351. Mayamata, Ch. XV, St. 2. 

352. liana Gurudevapaddhaii, Kriyapada, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, St. 
19(2), 20(1) (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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The Mdnasara^ enumerates twelve synonyms:— 

“ 5lfl ^ 

^ lit I 

W 51^ m II” 

Here the adoption of such synonyms as Pdda, Janghd, Carana, and 
Anghri, which in ordinary writings denote the leg and in architectural 
treatises the pillar, echoes the human organism and confirms the theory 
of the basic conception of Hindu architecture in terms of the human 
organism. Weight, pressure and resistance form part of our habitual 
bodily experience and the same form of activity is also exhibited in the 
function of horizontal and vertical members of a building. Just as in 
the human body the weight of the head and the trunk is borne by the 
legs, so in a structure the crushing pressure of the entablature and the 
roof is upheld by the pillars. The synonyms Bhdraka and Dhdrana 
also tell us the same thing about the structural activity of the 
pillars. Of the various members of a structure, the main bearing 
ones (excluding the Upapitha which is an optional element) are the 
Adhisthana, the Stambha and the Prastara. Uttara (the beam), which 
sits on the pillars, in its turn, functions as a resting place for the rafters 
and the whole roof. Stambhas which stand immediately below the 
[Jttara and upon the basement, uphold the horizontal beam (uttara) 
together with the weight it bears. The pillars being many and erected 
at intervals, they resist this crushing weight with ease and without 
effort. This whole accumulated weight stands upon the basement 
(Adhisthana), the most solidly constructed member of a building. Thus, 
in the science of Architecture, one might observe enormous operations 
and balancing of forces involved, and weight, pressure and resistance 
exhibited in the functions of structural parts. 

Dr. Acarya lends too much of importance to the function of pillars. 
In his thesis on “ Indian Architecture he makes the following remarks 
while dealing with the chapter on Similarity in Columns:—^‘"This is 
a crucial point; because the column in a building is stated by authorities 
to be the regulator of the whole composition; and it is the one feature 
of the ancient architecttjre, which illustrates its rise and progress as 
well as its perfection and weakness”.^^ It is true that this structural 
element functions in the regulation of the structure, but it is not the 
only governing factor in a building. Other parts we have observed 


353. Mdnasdra, Ch. XV, lines 4-6 (P. K. AcSrya's Ed.). 

354. Indian Architecture, page 150. 
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such as the basement and the entablature serve equally in the regula¬ 
tion of the structure. Only when all these parts discharge their res¬ 
pective functions does the composition become complete. Each mem¬ 
ber, in the fulfilment of its allotted function, thus gains unmitigated 
importance and becomes as much the regulator of the composition as 
any other. Columns, as a feature, appear prominently and in increasing 
niunber where the structure is a large hall like the congregational 
church of the Western architecture. A Hindu temple in contradis¬ 
tinction to a western congregational structure, is an abode for the deity 
and not a hall for mass prayer. It is not intended to accommodate the 
large mass of devotees. The Puja that is conducted inside is both 
sacred and secret in character. As for those who assemble for prayer, 
there is a special hall constructed, known as Arcanamandapa, and this 
is an accessory structure. It is open on all the sides. But the main shrine 
is enclosed by thick walls and corresponding to the limited and res¬ 
tricted usage of the structure, it is small in extent and short in the 
span of its roof. It is more closed and less spacious than a congre¬ 
gational structure. In a structure of this restricted kind the role of 
columns does not appear to acquire so prominent a feature as in a 
hall of considerable space and size. In all examples of exis¬ 
ting sanctums regular pillars are conspicuous by their absence, and 
their structural fimction of bearing the beams and the load above is 
carried out by the element of walls that enter into the composition of 
the main shrine. In such cases, the wall performs the double function 
of enclosing the sanctum as well as of carrying the pressure of the beam 
and the roofing. Here, pillars lose their regular structural function 
and are reduced to either pilasters joined to the wall presenting a flatten¬ 
ed appearance or to mere ornamental motifs decorating the surface 
of the wall. In such instances of structures the problem of the impor¬ 
tance of pillars does not crop up. Pillars, however, retained their 
original and structural importance before walls stepped into their 
structural province. An investigation into the origin and development 
of pillars and walls of an Indian shrine unfolds this interesting feature 
of Indian temple architecture. 

In very early times, when the structure was simple and worship 
open, the main elements of a religious edifice seem to have been a 
basement (containing probably an altar or seat of the object of worship), 
colxunns, beam and roofing. In such simple beginning, architecture, here 
as elsewhere, was influenced in its expression by the materials used. In 
a land of forests like India wood is the chief material readily aveulable 
and easy of being worked out. So, in its inception, Indian architec¬ 
ture was essentially wooden in character. Tree trunks give to wooden 
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construction an upright and straight feature and as Prof. H. Kishida^ 
observes, ‘straight line is the most rational when the material used is 
wood.* Vertical and horizontal elements such as the columns and the 
beam possess a necessarily straight character whose impact is discernible 
in the regular design of the structure. Straight elements always tend to 
fashion a building square or rectangular in shape. Thus in Indian archi¬ 
tecture, influenced by the first chief material wood that entered into its 
composition, the original shape was rectangular or square. The tenor 
of the description of a regular shrine as shown by ancient Indian texts on 
architecture, also supports this view, namely, the square design of a 
regular shrine. The progress of architectural growth has always been 
towards greater stability of structure and greater durability of material. 
Wood is combustible and easily susceptible to decay. Stone, on the other 
hand, is more lasting than timber and incombustible as well. So, where 
greater permanence was required, stone took the place of wood. Though 
stone came to be substituted for wood, the wooden feature was maintain¬ 
ed and was gradually translated in stone works. Some examples^®® of 
stone work echo wooden character and indicate how wooden frameworks 
served as prototypes for later constructions in stone. In the case of temple 
architecture, this progress in the use of materials from wood to stone 
seems to have been occasioned by the development of the form of worship. 
The cult of worship, which was probably originally open and simple, in 
the course of time appears to have become sacred and secret. Rites and 
ceremonials connected with the conduct of Puja became more and more 
elaborate, more and more gorgeous. Images were carved of gold and 
other precious metals, and were decorated with rich ornaments studded 
with most precious jewels. Articles prepared out of the most valuable 
materials were set to the service of the deity. The whole parapher¬ 
nalia of such a splendid cult of worship, the incalculable riches that ac¬ 
companied the elaborate mode of service which under the Tantric aspect 
gained a secret character necessitated protection and careful screening. 
In this stage of development of the manner of divine service stone, more 
stable than wood, appears to have taken the place of wood. Thus the 
introduction of stone walls in all probability was the outcome of a neces¬ 
sity to protect the riches that the sanctum contained and to screen the 
secret rites conducted inside. Since the walls were situated, like the 
pillars, from above the basement to below the uttara they gradually took 
to themselves the structural function of pillars. The placing of the wall 
above the Prati and below the Uttara as described by the stanza®®^: — 


355. Japanese Architecture by H. Kishida, p. 26. 

356. For instance see the Amaravati slab preserved in the Madras Museum. 

357. Tantrasamuccaya, Pafala II, Stanza 36, 
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* ^ is the same as the disposition of the pillars, which 

is also prescribed in the stanza < W^U etc. (St. No. 

23) as above the Prati and below the Uttara. 


STANZA 23. 

The Number and Disposition of Columns. 

Though walls have the same disposition as pillars have, they do not 
seem originally to have been intended to carry the function 6f pillars. 
The tenor of our author’s treatment on the subject of pillars and walls 
indicates this fact. The pillars are described next to Adhisthana. The 
description 6f walls (Bhittis) follows the description of columns, and 
naturally the construction of pillars is implied to take place first 
before the building of the walls is undertaken. It is explicitly 
stated in the last quarter of the stanza: ^ 

’ that upon the pillars should be placed the uttara 
Tn the view of our author, as indicated by the stanza « 

’ etc., walls do not appear to enter into the struc¬ 
tural province of pillars. The pillars that are found described in the 
text are regular structural ones. Their description is applicable to 
columns of the main shrine and may be extended as well to those of 
the accessory structures, such as the Arcanamandapa. Their dispo¬ 
sition is first dealt with. They stand on the topmost moulding of the 
basement and carry the Uttara, the beam which is the lowest portion 
of the entablature. In the case of temples of ordinary measure they are 
stated to be twelve in number. Four stand at the four corners of the base¬ 
ment, and two on each of the four sides. Their inter-space is said to be 
equal. Their number rises up to twenty in structures which come under 
eleven and odd cubits type of measure. They admit of different 
shapes and ornamentations and on this basis they produce variety which 
is dealt with in the subsequent stanza. When these twelve or twenty 
pillars are constructed as described above and made to bear the Uttara, 
the intervening space that is left between them demands a covering suffi¬ 
cient to protect the riches that are kept in the sanctum and to keep the 
secret character of the Puja performed inside. Thick walls serve both 
these objects and hence they constitute the next subject of treatment. 
They are made to cover up the intervening space open between the 
pillars. In this manner of composition both the elements discharge 
their respective functions, pillars in bearing the Uttara and walls in 
enclosing the sanctum. 
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Walls do not appear here to interfere with the function of pillars, 
for, even if felled, they would not cause destruction of the structural 
frame of the temple. At a later stage, however, walls may be said to 
have entered also into the structural province of pillars and reduced 
them to the position of being added to the wall either to give it projec¬ 
tion or to ornament its surface. Such walls are much in evidence to-day 
in existing sanctums.®®® When walls came in and covered the inter¬ 
space between pillars, pillars produced the impression of pilasters. 
Thus the commentator Sankara remarks at the opening commentary 
on this stanza :359_ c From the actual 

details furnished in the text, it is abundantly clear that in the 
view of the writer of the Tantrasamuccaya walls constituted an element 
that is added to columns. Embraced on either side by the wall, the 
pillars look for the most part buried in it, but they are regular and struc¬ 
tural in their function as originally conceived. In their role as pilasters, 
they leave to the gaze of the observer abutments or projections at cor¬ 
ners and key points of the wall. In this aspect they stabilise the wall 
and stand to receive the pressure that falls from above with an air of 
ease and lightness. 

The term ^ ’ is interpreted by the commentator to mean 

the general rule of measure as three cubits etc. ^ 

’ says®®® he. It is thus taken to qualify ‘ If it is 

taken to qualify ‘ ’ it would yield a different meaning. It 

would mean that the interspace between pillars need not always be 
exactly equal. The idea, however, is opposed to what other authori¬ 
ties have laid down. The Nihandhana thus warns us against the 
unequal interspace which, it is believed, would result in the destruction 
of the structure. The Mdnosdra®®^ also prescribes that pillars should be 
erected at a uniform distance from one another. 

With regard to the arrangement of the twelve pillars the Vivara- 
nakara offers two suggestions. The first is that four pillars should be 
erected at the four corners and two on each face (between the two 

comers on each side). He thus observes: ‘ & ffcf 

515^ The second is that there should be four pillars at the four comers, 


358. In the renovated temple at Tripunittura, it is said that the frame-work 
is original and built in accordance with the directions of the Tantrasamuccaya. 

359. Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, page 61 (T.S.S. Ed.). 

360. Ibid. 

361. MAnoaftro, Ch. XV, lines 363-365. 
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and on each side three. Here, the central pillar will be split up into 
two halves, and two such half-pillars would stand on each side of the 
Ghanadvara. It is thus said in the Vivararja: 

m f^sir 2H- 

5R*1^: |l 31^^ *1^: 

It is not known from which source this idea is drawn. The former 
interpretation meets with general approval. iSahkara also tells us the 
same idea in the words : 

“ ^ S ^ II” 

The following stanzas from the Nihandharw?^ deserves to be quoted 
in this connection, for with regard to number and disposition there is 
consensus of opinion: — 

“ 5I5[IN ^^15^51: I 

^**11 II 

m' ^*ii?5Rr: ^ i 

f^TOR*IFT 3 ^3f^JIRPP^ 11” 

The combination of pillars and walls has resulted in the pillars being 
described as Ku^yapadas. Thus the Manjarl observes^®^ : — 

STANZA 24. 

The Shape and Ornamentation of Columns. 

We have already observed the rules®®® relating to the height and 
breadth, the number and disposition of Indian pillars. Now we shall 
take into account the topic of the shapes of pillars and their omamen- 


362. Tantrasamuccayavivarana, Ms. R. No. 1994, Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras. 

363. iSaivOgama Nihandhana, Patala Xlll (Ms. from the Cochin State). 

364. Prayogamanjarif Patala VI (Ms. from the Adyar Library, Madras). 

365. TantrasamuccayOf Patala n, Stanzas 8, 9, 10, 23 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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tatioias. The present stanza deals with - the shapes of columns. 
Columns are of many kinds and their variety is based upon their differ¬ 
ence in shape and ornamentation. They admit of shapes which are 
uniform or mixed. Our text prescribes four uniform shapes square, 
octagonal, sixteen-faced and circular; and two mixed shapes square 
combined with octagonal and square combined with circular. The 
column may be made completely four-faced, eight-faced, sixteen-faced or 
circular; or it may be made square in the lower portion which extends up 
to three times the vistara of the pillar and octagonal in the portion above, 
which is equal to the portion below (i.e., three times the vistara); or, it 
may be made square up to the portion in the height of the pillar which 
measures as much as the diagonal of the pillar, and in the above portion, 
circular. The mixed types refer to octagonal and circular super-imposi¬ 
tions on a square base. The terms ‘Vistara* and ‘Karnasutra’, the former 
meaning ‘breadth’ and the latter ‘diagonal* at the base of the 
pillar, are suggestive of the square base of the pillars of mixed shape. 
These terms are employed here in connection with the measurement 
of the height of the lower and upper portions of the pillar when the 
pillar is composed of mixed shapes. ‘Vistara* and ‘Karnasutra’ 
(breadth and diagonal), imply a square base as distinct from a circular 
one. If the base were circular, the author would have referred to the 
diameter, and not to the breadth and the diagonal. Vistara and Kar¬ 
nasutra, here referred to in connection with the mixed shapes, suggest 
that, unless explicitly stated, the base of a column of mixed shape will 
always have a square shape. With respect to the first type of mixed 
shape, the height of the octagonal portion is said to measure thre^ times 
the vistara of the pillar. Nothing has been stated with reference to 
the portion from above this octagonal super-imposition up to the top, if 
any portion is so left. In such instances, where the shape is not defined, 
the shape implied must be taken as square. Concerning the question 
of ornamentations, the author simply states that the pillars should be 
adorned with such decorative patterns as the sundodbheda, vrtta etc. 
^Sundodhheda^ refers to the split bamboo or reed. ^Vicitravrtta* probably 
refers to the different types of Valayas and such other round decorative 
motifs. Suvdodhheda, split bamboo or reed, will be concave in form. 
The ornamental patterns which are concave and round in design, are 
characteristic ornaments of circular pillars, and, when applied to them, 
make the pillars exceedingly handsome to behold. Having thus dealt 
briefly, but plainly and pointedly, with the theme of shapes and orna¬ 
mentations, the author in the last quarter of the stanza strikes a gene¬ 
ral note that reveals the fundamental principle of fine composition. The 
pillars constructed, says the author, should befit the structure under 
7 . 
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construction. When a variety of shapes and ornamentations is present¬ 
ed, it is the primary concern of the architect to select such of those types 
as would conform to the nature of the structure and express its charac¬ 
ter. Thus, if the structure is highly ornate in its character, the orna¬ 
mentations chosen to adorn the pillar must be of a high quality consis¬ 
tent with the nature of the Prasada. More important than ornament 
is the shape, which constitutes the fundamental basis of classification of 
the styles of Indian architecture. In the three styles of Indian temple 
architecture known as Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara, differentiation is 
made from the point of view of shapes and their mixture. , Square 
characterises the Nagara style, circular the Vesara, and octagonal or 
hexagonal or many-faceted the Dravida. Of these the Nagara is purely 
square throughout from the basement to the top; but with regard to 
Dravida and Vesara, the shapes may be both pure and mixed. Where 
it is mixed, the basement is always square. The shape of the Dravida 
shrine may thus be either purely octagonal or octagonal -mixed with 
square, and the shape of the Vesara temple may be either wholly circular 
or combined with square. Since in the pure square type and in all 
mixed types square is uniformly present at the basement, it is generally 
laid down that the basis of differentiation of a style of temple is the shape 
of the Sikhara. In conformity with the principle of composition that 
all parts must agree with the whole, we here observe that the shapes of 
parts, as implied by the expression ^drahdhagehdcitdh\ must agree with 
the shape of the whole. The presence of square pillars in a Nagara 
shrine, of circular or those having a square base and circular super¬ 
imposition in a Vesara shrine, of octagonal or hexagonal ones or those 
having a mixed shape of square with octagonal in a Dravida temple is 
consistent with the principle of harmony which the qualifying word 
‘ ’ embodies. Variety with respect to shapes of columns 

was not introduced without any end in view. Its legitimate source- 
lies in the fundamental principle of harmony whose note has been 
struck by the author in more than one context. Variety unfolds, here 
as elsewhere, types best fitted to emphasise the character of the structure 
and to mark its particular style of composition. 

The treatment by our author of the subject of shapes and ornamen¬ 
tations of columns, when compared with that found in other texts of 
other writers, is brief, but pointed. Works like the Nibandhana, 
Manjan, Kdsyapasilpa, Mayamata, Gurudevapaddhatiy Mdnasdra etc., 
furnish fuller details and contain the names of the various kinds of 
pillars. Our author has taken into account a few of the varieties which 
are more elaborately treated in other works. The types dealt with, 
though few comparatively, are logically considered and they constitute 
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the fundamental ones. The names of columns as given in the various 
treatises, with the exception of a few, are found to vary. The silence of 
N^ayana with regard to the nomenclature of the types of columns is 
particularly significant in view of the latitude enjoyed by all authors. 
His silence has avoided divergence between him and other 
writers and on the point of principles on the other hand is 
found an essential consensus of views. Our author is thus 
seen in agreement with other authorities in the matter of fun¬ 
damentals and in the criteria of classification. He has never failed to 
take into account what is important from the point of view of the struc¬ 
ture. The varieties of columns described in the text, when compared 
•with those described and named in others, bear the following names. 
That pillar which is wholly square is called ‘Brahmdkdnta^ in the Maya- 
mata, Kdsyapasilpa, Gurudevapaddhati and Mdnasdra, while it is called 
^Turyasra' in the Nihandhana and Manjari. That which is uniformly 
octagonal is termed ^Vimukdnta^ in the Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa, Guru- 
devapaddhati and Mdnasdra, whereas in the Nihandhana and Manjari 
it is called ^ Sarvd^sra \ The uniformly sixteen-faced one is called 
^Saumya* in the Mayamata, ^Candrakdnta^ in the Kdsyapasilpa 
and Gurudevapaddhati, ^ Rudrakdnta^ in the Mdnasdra and ^ Soda- 
sdsra ^ in the Nihandhana and Manjari, The uniformly circular pillar is 
known as ^Rudrakdnta^ in the Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa and Mdnasdra, 
^ Isakdnta ^ in the Gurudevapaddhati, and' Vrttapdda ^ in the Nihandhana 
and Manjari, With regard to the proportions of mixed shapes, the 
author is found to closely agree with the authors of the Nihandhana and 
Manjari, and hence the details given in the latter, when quoted, will 
serve to amplify the statement of our author. In thes 
colunm composed of the two shapes square and oc 
^ Madhya^a^ and square and circular ^muldsra.^ 

The Mayamata^ states: — 

“ ^ II 

f**T*Tf^ ^ II 

pti 


366. Mayamata, Ch. XV, stanzas 14(2), 15, 16, 17(i) (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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Gurudeva®*'^ observes: — 

m- ii 

^ am«W55ffid: I 
^ fffqt gw^: II” 

Manasara is silent with regard to the nomenclature of pillars of mixed 
shape and he also does not state the proportions of the shaped portions 
of pillars of mixed shape. He, however, allows that in columns of any 
shape, pure or hybrid, the base may be square. The seventh variety of 
pillar described in our text is not purely circular, but round, associated 
with the broken reed. It is hence treated separately from the point of 
view of its distinctive decorative motif which enters into the composi¬ 
tion of the circular pillar. It is called ^ iSwridwpdda^ in the Nibandhana, 
Marijari, Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa and Gurudevapaddhati, This type is 
not found mentioned in the Manasara. 

From a comparative study of the different nomenclatures adopted 
by different authors, we observe that the names given in the Manasara, 
Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa and Gurudevapaddhati are all adoptions from 
the mythological literature. The various names thus adopted are indi¬ 
cative of the numerical significance associated with the various names 
of mythological deities. The names employed by the authors of the 
Nibandhana and Manjarl, on the other hand, are literally descriptive 
and convey their primary significance, divorced completely from the 
whole mythological background. Our writer, in the wake of the authors 
of the Nibandhana and Mahjan, is plain and pointed, and in the course of 
his treatment avoids clash of any kind with the other writers who furnish 
meticulous details and a host of names which vary often-times in the 
various treatises. The result of such a line of treatment is that the 
author becomes one with others in all essentials and fundamentals of 
the subject. There is clearer apprehension and more lucid definition 
of form displayed in the treatment of these three authors. In his thesis on 
^Indian Architecture’ Dr. Acarya compares the Western system with the 
Indian, and observes that the Indians selected m 3 d;hological names, be¬ 
cause they were “more religious and sentimental than critical 
in temperament and imagination.’^®® Truly the Indians were un- 


367. li&na Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, stanzas 27, 28 (T. S. 
S. Ed.). 

368, P. K. Acarya’s Thesis on Indian Architecture, page 151. 
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surpassed in their achieveiiients in the field of religion and mythology. 
But in their critical and intellectual endowment they never were found 
lagging behind and suffering in comparison with any other gifted race. 
Their principles of architecture bear ample testimony to this fact, and 
in both the theory and practice of the science of architecture there is 
revealed conscious logical thought, a keen sense of structural pro¬ 
priety and an essential critical judgment. The characteristic mythologi¬ 
cal bent of the Hindus has not displaced or caused to dwindle the 
supreme intellectual endowment of the Hindu architects. The line of 
approach adopted towards the subject of columns by the authors of 
the Nihandhana and Prayogamanja'n and Tantrasamuccaya is perfect¬ 
ly logical and critical, and the other authorities for the mere reason of 
their having adopted the mythological names are not found less criti¬ 
cal than the western writers in their elucidation of the principles of 
architecture, born as are these principles out of well-ordered thought. 


Other authors like Maya, Kasyapa, Gurudeva and Manasara are 
more varied and detailed in the classification of columns from the point 
of view of their different shapes and ornamentations. Thus the Maya- 
prescribes the varieties called Brahmakanta, Visnukanta, 
Indrakanta, Saumya, Rudrakanta, Purva?tasra, Madhyestasra—all these 
from the standpoint of shape; and Padmasana, Bhadraka, Sundu- 
pada, Pindipada, Citrakhanda, 6rikhanda, Sri Vajrastambha and Kse- 
panastambha—all these on the basis of the dominant ornamental 
designs which enter into their composition. The following general 
statement^^® is also laid down in the course of the treatment: — 



^ I 




Gurudeva^^i describes the types known there as Brahmakanta, 
Vi§nukanta, Skandakanta or Indrakanta, Bhanukanta, Candrakanta, I^- 
kanta, Rudrakanta, Bhadrakanta, Sundupada, Bhindipada, Mula- 
caturaSra, Padmiasana, Vajrakanta, Muktastambha, Citrakhanda, SrJ- 
kha^^a, Srivajra, Pattak§epar^a, Dandapada, Vajrapada and uiukhala- 
pada. Here also a general statement?'^® is found: — 



l» 


•369. Mayamata, Ch. XV, stanzas 13-27 (T. S. S. Ed). 

370. Ibid., St. 20. 

371. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, 20-32. 

372. IWd., 25, 29(1) (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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Kalyapa^ in Patala VIII describes the varieties called there by the 
namPR Brahmakanta, Vif^^uk^ta, Indrakanta, Candrakanta, Rudra- 
kanta, Padmapaduka, Vyalapaduka, Gajapada, Sun^upada, Pi^^pada, 
Chatrakhapda, Srivajrastambha, and K^epanastambha. 

In the Mdnasara?'^* the columns mentioned according to their shapes 
are Brahmakanta, Vi?nxikanta, Rudrakanta, &vakanta, Skandakanta, 
and according to their ornamentations Citrakantha, Padmakanta, Citras- 
kambha, Palikastambha and Kumbhastambha. 

In the Matsyapurana?’’^ and in the BrhatsamhiiS?^^ pillars classified 
according to their shapes are called by a different terminology altogether, 
the names mentioned being ‘Rucaka’ for square, ‘Vaira’ (in Matsya) 
and ‘ Vajra’ (In BrhatS) for octagonal, ‘ Dvivajra ’ for sixteen-faced, 
‘Pralinaka’ for thirty-two sided, and ‘Vrtta’ for curcular. 

Since it would be extremely tedious to quote here the technical 
description as supplied by the several authors above mentioned, of the 
various tsqws in which the several sorts of columns are classified from 
the points of view of their shapes and adornments, we shall pass them 
over here, and quote for the purpose of amplification and comparison 
of details the following lines from the Nihandhana and Mahjarl; for the 
author’s treatment is foimd closely to agree with the details contained 
in these two texts: — 

The Nihandhana?^ states: — 





I 


373. KdiyapoHlpa (AnandaSrama Series), Patala VIII. 

374. MdnaaAra Chapt. XV, 20-23 (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.). 

375. Matayapurdna, Ch. 255, Vs. 1-6. 

376. BfiMtsamhitd, LIU, 27-30. 

Vide A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 648-649. 

377. Saivdgama Nihandhana, Patala XII (Ms. from the Cochin State); vide 
quotation in the Vimar^ under St. 24 (Paf. 2). 
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^ qpS: II 

^ p»: ^ II 

»# I 

II 

w- gogqi? i” 


The Prayogamanjar^'^^ makes the following observations: — 

“ TRT: q5g^8|3n^f^[^: fg^rq: 

^n^RORWIHg II 

^ qf& *sr M^Rw>lRPtf|d: I 

T^^STT^Sd: #T95: 

?rafers«?TI3[ II 

srr»^55|^si 

^?^55WRR(5I)^ 

fd: ffe: || 

fd: 3^: fd^K: I 


STANZA 25 
The parts of the Column 

The parts of the pillar and their characteristics constitute the sub¬ 
ject-matter of this stanza. Five parts are mentioned and they are from 
the bottom upwards ‘Oma,’ ‘Ghata,’ ‘Mandi>’ ‘Virakanda’ and ‘Potika.’ We 
^all state here the proportions and features of these parts as des- 

378. Manjari, Pajala VI, (Ms. from the Adyar Library, Madras). 
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cribed in the text. ^Oma’ is the pedestal (pitha) of the pillar; its shape 
is that of the pillar. If the pillar is round, it will also be round; if the 
pillar is square, it will also be square. It is two Dandas in vistara 
and one-fourth of a Dan^a in height. The Danda here referred to is the 
top-measure of the pillar.^*^® The breadth of the pillar at the summit is 
employed here as the standard of measure, and this is laid down in a 
previous statementThe starting unit of measure that 
is employed in our text is with reference to the breadth of the Uttara.^®® 
The height of the pillar is determined with reference to this breadth of 
the Uttara.®®^ The breadth of the pillar at the base and at the top is 
determined with reference to the height of the pillar.®®^ The top-mea¬ 
sure is employed as a unit or standard of measure to measure the various 
parts that are described in the present stanza. The part known as 
^ Ghata ^ (or Kumbha or Kalasa) comes above the ^Oma ^ and it is made 
in the form of a pot. It is two Dandas in vistara and one Dan^a and a 
quarter in height. The height may also be one and a half or one and 
three-fourths Dandas. ^ Mandi ^ is a square plank which is placed above 
the ‘Ghata.’ It measures four Dandas in vistara and three-fourth of a 
Danda in thickness. This plank presents a situation for rich carvings 
such as the floral designs of Padma, wreaths (malya), creature designs 
like the Nagaphana or serpent-hood. The part known as ‘Virakdndu^ 
comes above the ‘Mandi’ and is square in shape. It is one Danda in vis¬ 
tara, and three-fourth of a Danda in thickness. It is rendered by Raz 
by the term ‘ collerino/ In the Mduasdra it is termed ‘ Virakantha ^ and 
is called so because it is marked by the neck of a warrior. Above the 
‘ Virakanda ’ and below the ‘ Uttara ’ is constructed the part 
known as ^ Potika/ It is three Dandas or five and a half Dandas 
or four Dandas in length. Its vistara will be equal to that of the base 
of the column; and half this vistara will be its height or thickness. From 
its description it corresponds to what is termed the ‘capital’ or the crown¬ 
ing member of the column. Of these five parts that have been described 
above, the first and the last, which constitute the base and the capital, 
are important from the point of view of their structural function, while 
the remaining ones are primarily ornamental in their intention. In a 
Kerala commentary in Ms. form it is stated that the first and the last 
are indispensable, whereas the remaining ones are optional. 


379. See notes under stanza on the breadth of columns: 

380. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala II, Stanza I. 

381. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala II, Stanza 8. 

382. Ibid., Stanza 10. 
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A reference to the description of these parts, as contained in the 
NihaTidhaTta^ Kdsyapasilpa, Manjari, Gurudevapaddhati and others, 
furnishes ample information on the topic, briefly dealt with in our 
text. 

In the NihaTidhana?^ the following lines occur which state the pro¬ 
portions of the various parts of the pillar: — 

g^ssir =ter: ii 

ii 

5^?? toFS =q I 

ii 

Three kinds of Potika are found mentioned here known as Citn, Pairt 
and Mahdrnavl: — 

g[RSin5=q#^ =^^351II 

JTlFJr^qHKsqwr q^ ^ =q qli^qjr ii” 

Srikara, Candrakdnta, Manorama, Saumukhya, and Priyadarsana are 
names of the various types of Ghata described, and these are associated 
with different shapes such as the circular, octagonal, sixteen-faced, 
square etc. 

In the MalnjaT^ it is said: — 

.I 

%T 5RtoJT wM. I 

.... 5R?# =q 35^mnf^ ii 

383. Saiv&gama Nibandhana, XllI (Ms. from the Cochin State); these stanzas 
sore quoted in the Vimarsini of the Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, p. 63 (T. S. S. 
Ed.). 

384. Prayogamanjari, Patala VI (Ms. from the Adyar Library). 

8 
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^cFfW OT t II 

^RT II 

w'JlPdIg?: f*»i: qr<{|Jiflpjuiir^?i: I 

f*»T: I 

f^o[: II 

«%?! ^asw^or g^ 

%g§^ ^?Rsi fk^ =?[ II 

JUf: figwg f ^ qq| i 

gtRi fk^TPT q5)# g fg|l6 ii 

qRPRjSf^ ^ml I 

^^'tskqKtr^ n 

R^^ntikRkpnfif^ qtr ^f^r i 

^assRHiR^ ^«pro5 qRklcfi^ ^^Irl II 

qgr^^f^igtgin mK q^igi i 

^lflrPi%?2T«qtf^r ^ra; q^iJi^p^s^rf^ ^ li 
qR (Ng =? ^ qqjaiq^ ^ qidwR^^ir: i 

f%^ ^ q5il =q gip^Nt ^ l^ir: ^ ii 


»TFt ?{^gfar qT»l§^ qR5rtq#r i 
g??rf?ffrfur ^Rq^ifwi^ ii 

f^q ?Rft f^qg^sfq i 
sisra^lf^ qqR^tai q^JlqWq^^q^g ||’> 


Kasyapa®®® devotes about 37 stanzas to the description of the differ¬ 
ent parts of the pillars, and the proportions stated there support the 
author’s prescription. Kasyapa deals with the parts from top down- 


385. K&iyapaSilpa, Patala IX (Anandakama Series). 
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wards. The following lines may be noted which treat of Bodhika or 
Potikd, the Capital: — 

m II 

3 ii"T^wdif%i I 

.II 

3 *T«wr I 
?ftTr 

Kasyapa next furnishes ornamental and other details connected with 
the Bodhika. About Vlrahanda the following lines are found stated: — 

“ 3 i 

mimn dn fw? 353^ ii ii 
qr^ ^<+u<5^J||8R53, I 

523 n ll” 

Mancliphalakd is described then: — 

“ m 3 1 

IR? 11 

3 wmij ^ I 

sfsiqr m »#ri; irr ii 

^iqqr qjsqiRT 3 i 

i^r wi g 4 11 11 

d«imt(s<^)^d*NRT^ ?Rqiq^^5iRiq5»^ 1 

II II” 


About Ghapa it is observed: — 

“ R2 p ir'a ii 

qi3^ qr qr 1 

386. Quoted from the Vimar&int; with slight differences in readings, this text 
occurs in the Anandasrama Edition of the Kaiyapa§ilpay IX, 2(2), 3, 4, 1(2), 2(t). 
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^ ^ 3 IR^ II 

jistp^N sflirrl^ ii ^vs ii»' 

etc. etc. etc.^®^ 

The Mayamata®®® mentions four types of Kumbha, called ^J§n- 
kara/ ‘ Candrakanta/ ^ Saumukhya* and ^ Priyadarsana/ Thus says 
Maya: — 

^ =5f I 

2i«n^ 'iwif^r ^ Ii ir 

The proportions of parts that compose the Kumbha are given in 
stanzas 32 and 33. ViroMnAa, it is stated there, is square in all pillars:— 

“ qi?HT II ii” 

The part Potikd must be present in all pillars: — 

“ ^ ll” 

From the topmost part downwards the author of the Mayamata enume> 
rates the peurts as follows: — 

“ ^ =sr 'msfii i 

mim ii \\ ii»» 

According to its dimensions, the Potika is classified into the best, mid¬ 
dling and lowest type : — 

« qi33[0?«JTPinTT ^51^ #ii^ I 
an^RIT W ?) IR° II 

f^PTI^ *T«pT[ ^ l>» 

387. kkiyapaHlpa (Anandl^rama Series), IX, 19-27. 

388. MayamatOf Chapter XV, Sts. 29(2), 30 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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Hie three varieties of Potikd according to their ornamental features 
are described as follows; — 

“ Titt TS 1 

^ ?TT ^trRr II II 

'T^rrtfcr^ i 
iTiioig^RifpRRifnfn II II” 

Gurudeva^®® also elaborately deals with the various parts of pillars 
and their ornamentations. With regard to Kumbha etc., he observes as 
follows: — 


«Tt?^ fi[3«iiT *1^ t II II 
^ II II 

3isi?Pit i 

wm ^«prT II 11 

f'Wt ^ 3 II II 

5^ I 

f^i5*n*ra[?i 5^ n n 

^ ^ 3 I 

^g*JWForJnTfoi ^ II II 

^tRSJTRira: =^'JPTS# ^ II '^'A II 

JTogg^ =^«I: II ’A^ II 

*1®^: mm I 

?rtif3 II 'A'S II 

qi?*iR5RissrT^ i 


389. liana Gurudevapaddhati, Kriyapida, Stam bh a l a rth S r a, Pafala XXXI, Sts. 
37-74 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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II II 
Mr 5r4 ^i^r; i 

5r^S?q| II II 

^t5i^^mFi:ii II 
3W|I^ 3 *j^ M *%i 

?rrshirMr§ m n n 

HO^qurt TI^ =^3^01: t| || 

^cF*»Tr3Fl^ JTO^ TSiJiint^ ^ I 

tenJS«F mw. II II 
*T05?l^|«?^q ?rF«ik: '?S5^=E^: I 
^ ^ ?iw4 14 II ^8 II 

'TF^^ 3 ^ I 

^ 44^f ^’^f ^ 95^>JTg^ II II” 


The nica (lowest), madhya (middling) and uttama (best) types of 
Potikd are then described : — 

“ ?(F ft3"i ^F =^33 oI»( I 

^ q^ qrfq 4Nq^4tgqF ^ II II 
innf^F qsrf^ ?r5^fq«F qtM i 

5 ^ 3 ^ 11 11 

5F?RFtJiF q'^qqF ^ff^^iot #rilFq»F 11 ii” 


The Potika, known as ‘ Citrapotika,’ is so called because it is deco« 
rated with figures of demons, crocodiles, fabulous animals such as the 
Vyala, foliages, rows of gems and the like. The second decorative type 
of Potika, known as ‘ Patrapotika/ is ornamented by patterns of leaves 
and creepers, and the third type, called ‘ Tarangvtj^, is adorned with 
tara-hgas" or wave-like ornaments which terminate by a number of 
imdulating lines. 
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The following stanzas from Gurudeva describe these three types in clear 
and distinct terms : — 

^ li ii 

m ii V30 II 

ci^si^gm i 

'T^fJp^srfRPTI: II v9^ II 
RT(’5q? I 

^rrsgfqi^^ \\ || 

^Mtrt5n«iT m i 

^ II V3^ II” 

A very elaborate and lengthy description of the parts of the pillai, 
the proportions of the ornaments that enter into the composition of the 
pillar, is given in the Mdnasdra^^^ in the Chapter on ‘ Pillars/ The des¬ 
cription is minute. The texts quoted above, when compared with the 
Mdnasdra, appear more concise, clear and well marked and less tedious 
to follow. In the manner of treatment they agree more closely with our 
text than with the Mdnasdra. 

The five names Srikara, Candrakanta, Saumukhya, Priyadar^na 
and Subhankari which Dr. Acarya quotes in his Dictionary^^^ of Hindu 
Architecture and in his Essay on Indian Architecture^^^ are not names of 
whole pillars as Dr. Acarya would have us believe, but names of the part 
known as Kumbha or Ghata. Thus observe the statement of the Supra- 
hheddgama^^^ : — 

“ ^ ^ II II 

^ siPTli^ 1 

^ f^RRT 3 II II 

d I” 

390. Mdnasdra, Chapter XV (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.). 

391. A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, vide under *Stambha.’ 

392. Indian Architecture by Acarya, pages 125, 126, 150. 

393. Suprahheddgama, XXXI, 65, 66, 67 (quoted in A Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture, pp. 646, 647). 
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Prom this description it is obvious that Srikara, etc., are prescribed 
for pillars of different shapes such as the circular etc. These names 
hence refer to the part of the pillar; they refer to the five different 
classes of ‘Kumbha;’ they do not stand to indicate the various classes 
of pillars. The texts we have quoted above also confirm the fact we 
have here observed. 


STANZA 26. 

The Disposition of the Doors, 

In this stanza, the author describes the location of the main door and 
the false doors. By the main door we mean the door of the sanctum 
sanctorum, which, when opened, presents a full view of the deity seated 
in the Holy of Holies. Having divided the thickness of the wall into 
twelve parts, a line must be drawn leaving five parts outside and seven 
parts inside, and the door should be so situated that the middle of the 
door must coincide with the line drawn in the wall. There should be 
one front-door, and three doors on the three sides. These doors must 
come above the Prati, the topmost moulding of the basement. The doors 
placed must not exactly come in the middle of the facade; their centre 
must not coincide with the centre of the Garbhagrha. In their situa¬ 
tion, they should be slightly shifted from the centre of the Garbhagrha, 
in order to avoid what is known as ‘ Marmavedha.’ The amount of 
shifting, as given in some authority, is stated by the commentator San¬ 
kara as follows: —^The breadth of the front-door having been divided 
into twenty-one parts, one part thereof may be left to the left side from 
the middle, and the centre of the door should be brought here and thus 
the front door must be placed. The remaining three doors are situated 
in a circumambulatory direction and with regard to the amount of shifting 
prescribed, the proportion given is 3^6 > %4 and of the breadth 
of the respective doors in order or in all the three cases, the proportion 
of shifting may be taken as or %4 or of the breadth of the 
respective door. Of the four doors, the door proper which serves as 
the means of entrance is the front door and it is the real 
door. The other three are false doors, and are called ‘ Ghanadvaras.’ 
They are described in a subsequent stanza. They do not serve the 
function which the main door serves and are smaller in their dimension 
than the main door. They are ornamental in their character, and be¬ 
sides possessing all the ornamental details of the main door, they are 
Additionally decorated with Torapas in their upper parts. Torapas do 
not figure in the main door, and they thus form the special feature of the 
Ghanadvaras. The real door, it is stated, must be made of wood, and 
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this is natural, since it is required to be made and situated before the 
wall is made. In the traditional mode of construction, when wood was 
the chief material used, all the doors and walls were necessarily made 
of wood. But in later times, when stone came into vogue, the wall 
and the false doors also were constructed out of stone. Gurudeva states 
that Ghanadvaras are wrought on the wall, and that they are made of 
the same material stone. In their oflSice and situation, they differ from 
the real door, which is made of wood and made first. They are reduced 
to decorative elements adorning the three sides of the wall. The author 
of the Tantrasamuccaya, however, does not state that the Ghanadvaras 
should be wrought on the wall. He describes them before he starts to 
describe the wall, and from this tenor of treatment, it would appear tliat 
the doors are to be constructed first, before the walls are constructed. 
In this case, the false doors too, it might be presumed, are required to 
be made of timber. This line of treatment is in the original and tradi¬ 
tional wake, but in actual practice this is not the case; for, when stone 
came to be employed in the construction of the wall, the false doors 
also came to be wrought in the wall, and their construction necessarily 
follows the construction of the wall. A Malayalam commentator on 
the Tantrasamuccaya^^^ thus remarks in the light of the modern prac¬ 
tice, that the Ghanadvaras are to be distinguished from the real door 
in that they are wrought in the wall and made of the material employed 
in the construction of the wall, whereas the real door is made of timber 
and situated before the walls are constructed. 

By way of comparison, the following lines, which support our 
author’s statement, are found quoted in the commentary by Sankara: — 

3 || 

3 i” 

Gunideva®*® says:— 

“ 

394. Ms. R. No. 4, 128, The Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 

395. These lines with slight changes in reading are found in the KdiyapaMlpa 
(Anandasrama Series), Patala XIV, Sts. 14, 15(1). 

396. GurudevapaddhaU, Uttarardha, XXXI, 138, 139 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

9 
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“ ^ fii^rsiifeiWra: n 

?RT5fr^ ^ 3 I 
^13 cR^ II” 

Hie Mayamata^ observes :— 

«3 ^ 

^ q\iR II” 

Sankara also quotes the following lines:— 



3R m «TJIT: II” 


STANZA 27. 

The Height and Breadth of the Bimhadvdra. 

The author now proceeds to lay down the rules pertaining to the 
dimensions of the doorway. The height and breadth prescribed are 
those of the main door, which is the front door. Different dimensions 
are prescribed on the basis of difference in the conception of the object 
worshipped. In the present stanza the author deals with the height and 
breadth of the doorway of the Garbhagrha which contains a Bimba or 
image. The conception of Bimba is anthropomorphic in character and 
this is to be distinguished from the purely symbolic conception of a 
Lihga. When the deity is worshipped in anthropomorphic form, it is 
called Bimba, and when worshipped in the purely symbolic form it is 
known as Linga. The height and breadth of the doorway is separately 
laid down with reference to this differentiation in the form of the ob¬ 
ject of worship. The height of the main door of a Lihga shrine as stated 
here, is %i, %, Yjy or %6 of the vistara (breadth) of the Garbhagrha 


397. Mayamata, Chapter XIX, st. 22 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

398. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsinl, Part I, page 64 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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while its breadth is % 9 , %s» %z or % of the hei^t of 

the door. The breadth of the Garbhagrha referred to here is 
to be understood as the breadth of the sanctum sanctorum which is mark¬ 
ed by the walls, by inner wall (Antardbhitti) if such iimer wall exists. 
The proportions given here are supported by the authoritative state¬ 
ments of Bhaskara, an architectural authority found quoted in the com¬ 
mentary of Sankara. The statement runs thus: — 

sisRi 51^ 1 

11 


STANZA 28. 


The Height and Breadth of the Lvhgadvara. 

If a Lihga is to be installed, the height and breadth of the front door 
will have different proportions altogether. The present stanza deals 
with such proportions. The height of the front door of a Lihga idurine 
may be %, %, % or y> of the breadth of the Garbhagrha, while its 
vistara (breadth) will be ^4» % 7 r %i or % of its height. These pro¬ 
portions are in the line of Bhaskara’s statement which is quoted by 
Sankara as follows: — 


I 

irofnRsnn^^ ii” 


399. Vide the Tantratamuccaya with Vimarsinl, Part I, page 65 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

400. Ibid. 
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Since the alternatives given in both the cases of height and breadth 
agree in number and order, it might be presumed that the first alterna¬ 
tive in height goes together with the first alternative in breadth. The 
tenor of Bhaskara’s statement lends support to this suggestion, for his first 
alternative in breadth is found stated along with the first alternative in 
height, the second alternative in breadth with the second alternative in 
height and so on in order. The proportions given in the Manjan 
and Nihandhana for the height of the Dvara are %, %, and % of the 
breadth of the Garbhagrha, and those prescribed in the Gurudevapad- 
dhati are %, and %. With regard to the breadth of lihe door-way, 
all the three authors prescribe only one proportion and that is half the 
height of the door-way. This is a very reasonable and a common pro¬ 
portion. Manasara does not fail to notice and state this widely and. com¬ 
monly accepted proportion, for says he^®^: — 

“ I” 

“ ^ II” 

In the variety of proportions laid down in the Tantrasamuccaya, Gurur 
devapaddhati, Manjan, Bhdskarlya and Manasara with respect to the 
measure of the door, especially with regard to the breadth thereof, there 
is noticeable a general consensus of opinion. 

Compare for instance the Manjarl^^^ which states as follows: — 



The Nihandhana similarly observes:— 

3 ^ . II” 


401. -* 

402. 


403. 

xm. 


Manasara, Text, Ch. XXXIX, lines 13, 35 (P. K. Acarya’s Edition). 
Praydgamanjari, Patala VI (Ms. from the Adyar Library). 

Saw&gama Nihandhana (Ms. from Tripimittura, Cochin^ State), Patala 
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Gurudeva also states similap proportions in the following statement: — 




iretc.4« 


The rules that the Mdnasdra states with regard to the door-measure 
are first laid down with reference to the Hasta measure and then with 
reference to the pillar-measure, and lastly in relation to the measure of 
the structure. 


STANZA 29. 


An alternative measure of the door and the characteristics of the 

Jamhs, etc. 

In the former half of this verse, the author lays down the measure 
of the door frdm the point of view of the pillar, and this measure pres¬ 
cribed refers to the door of the shrine of all gods. The height of the 
door which is stated here is %,%,%, or %o of the height of the 
pillar, and its breadth prescribed is half that of its height. Gurudeva, 
Maya, Kasyapa, Manasara, all these authorities prescribe the height of 
the door from the point of view of the height of the pillars. Thus Guru¬ 
deva observes: — 


=5? ’fir; §[rt I II” 


These proportions agree with the text of the Tantrasamuccaya, Hie 
Mayamata*^ likewise states: — 

^ syrro; II 


404. Gurudeva Paddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Fatala XXXI, sts. 104, etc. 

405. Ibid., 102, 103. 

406. Mayamata, (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XIX, St. 20; Ch. XXX, St. 10. 
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3*g[rt I 

The Kdsyapasilpa^ states:— 

“ Tr^ ^ II 

=m jmr ^ argf^r i 

3T«i^r^^3 3^ 3 ^iflFri^*Tr^ II 

?i5rrr snwpt 3 . i” 

The Manasara^ states:— 

“ aiW II 

tig?TI^ m I 

^ OTiff^rf^ ^3^ II 

. 

In the previous stanzas the dimensions, as we have noticed already, 
were prescribed in relation to the breadth of the Garbhagrha. The 
breadth of the Garbhagrha, as we have seen, is the same as the breadth 
of the Uttara, which forms the starting-point of measure. The height 
of the pillar is also determined with reference to the breadth of the 
Uttara, The dimensions which the author here lays down with refer¬ 
ence to the height of the pillar, if further considered, reveal only another 
variation of the previous and original line of determining the measure 
with reference to the breadth of the Garbhagrha. A comparison of the 
proportions set forth in the text with those laid down elsewhere only 
unfolds the identical mode of treatment which the several authors 
followed and the consensus of opinion they arrived at with respect 
to the principles of dimensions. 

In the latter half of the stanza the author describes the measure and 
characteristics of Yogas or door-posts, Bhuvangama or the foot-rest (i.e., 
the lower horizontal part of the door-frame), and Patanga or the lintel 
(the upper part of the door-frame). Bhuvangama and Patanga are fixed 
at the foot and at the top, between the two door-posts (jambs). ‘Yogas* 
as described in the Vivarana are two pieces of timber planted on the 


407. K&igupaHlpa (Ananda^ama Series), XIV, 1(2), 2, 3; Also vide XVII, 1, 2. 

408. Mdmt&ra, Ch. XXXIX, lines 14-17. (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.)f 
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two sides, and ‘ Bhuvangama ’ is the piece placed at the base, between 
the two door-posts. Thus it is stated : — 

' . 


The breadth of the door-posts is also laid down with reference to the 
pillar-measure. The vistara of the Yogas (door-posts) according to the 
prescription of the author, is the same as, or one and a quarter or one 
and a half times that of the vistara of the pillar, while its thickness will 
be half of its vist^a. The significance of the latter two alternatives, 
which give a larger proportion to the breadth of the door-post, is not 
clear. The proportion, however, is agreed upon by other authorities 
like Gurudeva, Kasyapa and Maya. 


Thus Gurudeva^^® says: — 
cc 



II 

^ I” 


Kasyapa^*^ observes: — 

tat i” 


Maya*“ states: — 


(( 


TKita ^ f 


m ^ntai II 
srrf^ [^] [5^] ^ (?) i 

.... ^ ii” 


The proportions prescribed in the above stanzas evidently lay em¬ 
phasis on the strength, stability and importance of the door in a temple, 


409. Tantrasamuccayavivarana, Ms. R. No. 1994, Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras. 

410. Quoted from the Vimariini (Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, T. S. S. Ed., p. 66). 

411. KdiyapeMpa (Ananda^ama Series), vide XVII, 6(2), 70); 

Vimar^ini (T. S. S. Ed.) Part I, p. 67. 

412. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.)., XIX, 21; XXX, 11, 12. 
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for the door plays an important and chief part in the protection of the 
riches contained inside the sanctum sanctorum. The front side of the 
door-posts are required to be adorned with such ornaments as the 
Vajana etc. 


STANZA 30. 

Bhuvangama and Patanga. 

In this stanza the author prescribes the dimensions of the lower 
plate called Bhuvangama and the upper plate called Patanga, whose 
location has been described in the previous stanza as at the base and 
top respectively of the door-posts. The dimension of the Bhuvangama 
is now first stated in this verse. It is directed as follows: Deduct the 
height of the door from the height of the pillar and divide the result 
into five parts. Two parts thereof will constitute the thickness of the 
Bhuvangama (foot-plate) . Or, if the result is divided into nine parts, 
two and a half parts may be allotted to the thickness of the Bhuvangama. 
Its breadth will be as much as that of the door-post. This breadth 
is technical in proportion and it must be imderstood as exclusive of 
the projection which is essentially given to the upper and lower Pattika 
of the door with a view to providing situation for fixing up of the Nala 
and Sikha of the door-leaves. The parts that are left, namely % in 
the first alternative and 6^4/9 in the second alternative, are devoted 
to the thickness of the upper piece Patanga together with the ornamental 
plank that is placed over it. Bhuvangama will be devoid of the orna¬ 
ment Vajana. Patanga will be accompanied by the ornamental plank 
Mangalaphalakd. This plank is so-called because it bears auspicious 
figures like that of Gaja.Laksmi. Gaja Laksmi is the Goddess sitting 
in a full-blown lotus and laved by two white elephants on either side. 
The sacred water that is poured over Her head is from a lotus-pond. 
This figure of Laksmi is depicted and carved on the external door of 
Indian temples and plays a very prominent part in the rich repertory 
of India’s architectural ornament. This representation is believed to 
be extremely auspicious and supremely beautiful. The Vivaranakara 
remarks that this plank mahgalaphalakd is to be situated below the 
Uttara. 

Says he:— 


413. Tantraaamueeaya Vivarm^ R. No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
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Compare the statement of Gurudeva^^*: — 

“ II 

^ 5fq1s5TO ^ l” 

STANZA 31. 

The Panels. 

In this verse, the author lays down the dimensions of Kavdtas (the 
door-leaves) . The thickness of the door-leaf will be one-fourth or one- 
sixth or one-eighth of the Danda (Dan^a = the breadth of the pillar 
at the top). Its breadth will be half of the breadth of the door plus 
this thickness. It must have two projections, one called Nala at the 
base, and the other called Sikha at the top. These projections are made 
to enter the cavity at the base and top of the Bhuvahgama and Patahga 
respectively. They thus serve to secure the door-plates into the lower 
and upper Pattikas of the door-frame. Two leaves are to be made of 
timber which is firm and durable. On the outer side of the left panel 
should be fixed what is known as ‘ Sutraphalaka.* The left leaf is'to 
be determined with reference to the left side of the image. The pro¬ 
portions concerning the thickness and breadth and the ornamentation 
of the Sutraphalakd are next described. The thickness of the Sutra- 
phalaka will be half of the thickness of the Kavata, and its breadth will 
be twice the thickness (of the Kavata) . This Sutraphalaka when fixed 
to the left panel, adds to the strength of the door and affords protec¬ 
tion to the panel-joint. Hence it is termed the Sandhiphalakd. It 
is adorned with such ornamentations as the bulging breasts. Other 
ornamentations like the Vajana come in the interspace between the pro¬ 
truding breast-ornaments. The breast-motif is a common motif, a 
characteristic door-omament. Kasyapa calls Sutrapattikd by the 
name Dvdrapattikd and states its proportions, etc., as follows: — 

“ 3 3 I 

^ ii 

3 m I 


414. Gurudeva Paddhath Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, sts. 111(2), 112(1) (T. S. 
S. Ed.). 

415. K&iyapaHlpa, Patala XVH, sts. 16, 17 (Anandasrama Ed.). 

10 
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With regard to the breadth and thickness of the Kavata, Guru- 
deva^“ states: — 

Iw spRrf^ ^ ii” 

The Nihandhana*^'’ observes :— 

ll” 


STANZA 32. 

Ornamentations of the Door-panels. 

In this verse the author gives a list of the different ornamentations 
of the door-panels (Kavafas). They are both fimctional as well as 
decorative elements. They are enumerated as follows: (1) Bhrama- 
rakas, (2) Argala, (3) Sandhipala, (4) Prak^eparfiya, (5) Valayas, 
(6) Patrakas, (7) Pulakas, Artavas, and Ku^malas, (8) Srlmukha, 
(9) IndusakaXa, etc. Of these, Bhramarakas are hinges which are fixed 
at the top and base of the panels. They are means employed for the 
turning of the door-plates. Argala is the bolt attached to the 
panel and it serves to close and fasten the door. The bolt which is 
fixed to the Kavata on its outer face is known as Praksepaniya . Sandhi- 
pdla is the Sutraphalaka which serves as the protector of the joint of 
Kavatas. Valayas are metallic chains roimd like armlets, fixed to the 
plates for the puUing of the Kavafas and thus opening the door. 
Patrakas are metallic bands, usually made of copper or brass or iron, 
in the form of creepers. These lend additional strength to the door¬ 
plates. Other ornamental elements which form a source of increasing 
beauty to the Kavatas are nails fixed to the plates lengthwise and 
breadthwise resembling flowers in their varied stages of bloom such as 
the Ku^alas or buds, Pulakas or semi-blossomed flowers and Artavas 
or full-blown flowers. The Kavatas are further adorned with the 
carvings of such figures like the bust of the Goddess Sr!, crescents and 
the like. All the ornaments and elements of the panels which have 
been described above with exception apart of Argala are wrought on 
the outer face of the Kavatas and are consequently open to the full gaze 


416. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Pafala XXXI, st. 113 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

417. Saio&gama Nibandhana (Ms.), Patala XIII' (Tr^unittura Ms.). 
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of the spectator who stands outside in front of the door facing it when 
it remains completely shut I The ornaments that the author has des¬ 
cribed are common and characteristic* ornaments of the door. The 
authors of the Nihatidhana and Manjari give some more, and a compari¬ 
son of the list presented in our text with that furnished in the Nihan- 
dharui and Manjari, Mayamata and others, serves to amplify the list 
set forth above. The same text is found in both the Nibandhana and 
Manjari. 

It runs as follows"**® : — 

W: "# 1 ^ 11” 


Parasara*^^ enumerates the following: — 


The Mayamata*^ takes note of the following: — 


II 

h 

^12^ II 

pqi 5f5i II 

n” 



418. Prayogamanjari, Pat. VI, (Adyar Mss. Library); Nibandhana^ Pat. Xm 

(Ms. from Tripimittxira). *. 

419. Par&iara as referred to by Gurudeva, Gurudevapaddhati, Part IV, p. 317 
(T. S. S. Ed.). 


420. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XXX, sts. 26-29. 
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Kalyapa^^ observes: — 

“ 3 5Rqf|W’§4t: I 

^|5r II 

^ ^s5? m \ 

TO I^JT!F5 ^ II 

«f2^t2»IW II 
q^ «RqRRq«J?ra ^=#1^ I 
5n?n^ qos^ |q ii” 

STANZA 33. 

Sopdna. 

In this stanza the author prescribes the rules pertaining to the 
construction of the Sopanas or Steps which lead from the foot-rest of 
the door down to the ground-floor. Their disposition is first described. 
In their spread out, they start from the Bhuvahgama or foot-rest of 
the main door and descend gradually downwards till they reach the 
level of the tala or ground-floor. Since their extremity proceeds from 
either side of door, their length will be equal to the breadth of the 
doorway. Their breadth will be one and a half or two Dandas (Danda 
=the breadth of the pillar at the top) . They will be symmetrical, of 
equal dimensions and even in number. This number of steps will be 
determined with reference to the height of the Adhisthana and the dis¬ 
tance that these steps cover up. In the determination of their num¬ 
ber, the governing condition that they should be even in number should 
be remembered. The height of steps is conditioned by the number of 
steps and all the steps should possess equal height. They should be 
made of hard stone like granite. Both the sides of the steps at the 
extremity are required to be flanked by granite slabs whose ornamental 
features are described in the last quarter of this stanza. On the two 
sides of slabs which in their situation start from the extremity of the 
two door-posts should be carved two *makaras.^ Their head is depicted 
as turning backwards. From the open mouth of each Makara on each 
side springs forth creeper-like carving that flows in a gentle curve and 

421. Vide KdSyapaiilfa, Patala 3CVII, sts. 18-22 (AnandSfraina Series). 
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ends in a scroll at the base. Two slabs ornamented as described are 
to be made to flank the two sides of the steps at their extremity. 

Gurudeva ^®2 states that the steps should be gradual and symmetri¬ 
cal, equal in dimensions and even in number and one and a half or 
two Dandas in breadth. Thus says he :— 

“ flVTRlfsi JWTPPI, I 

cld: ll” 

tRlt H) [iSilporotno] 


STANZA 34. 

The Ghanadvaras. 

After having dealt with the details connected with the construction 
of the real door in front of the sanctum, the author proceeds, in this 
stanza, to describe the Ghanadvaras. They are three, on the three 
sides. We call them false, because they are not intended to serve the 
function of door. Their breadth (i.e. the breadth between the posts) is 
smaller in proportion than the breadth of the real door. It is % of the 
breadth of the front-door. Their height is twice or two and a half times 
their breadth. The thickness of the posts is not given and it should there¬ 
fore be presumed that it is the same as the thickness of the posts of the 
real door. The thickness of the posts compared with the breadth of the false 
door being of considerably larger proportion, these three doors are called 
^Ghanadvaras^ or thick doors. From the trend of the author’s treatment 
it appears that these Ghanadvaras should be constructed before the 
walls are set up. From this it is possible to presume that they are to 
be made of wood according to the view of the author. The author seems 
to follow the old traditional method of construction in which wood plays 
a very prominent part. In later day structures, however, Ghanadvaras 
are found built on the wall in which case, they are wrought of the same 
material as that which entered into the composition of the wall. Toranas 
which adorn the portion above the Ghanadvaras and which are specially 
associated with the Ghanadvaras are thus required by Gurudeva to be 
made in the wall of the same material as that which makes the wall .^28 
This transformation of the ornamental doors in material of construction 


422. Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Pa^ala XXXU, st. 80 (Uttarardha). 

423. /bid., Uttarardha, Pafala XXXU. 
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as well as in method thereof seems to be the result of the gradual influ¬ 
ence of the wall with which the Ghanadvaras are found closely associated. 

The Ghanadvaras also will have the same decorative parts which 
the real door is said to possess. In support of the text, Sahkara^^i gj^es 
the following lines from an authority whose name is not however found 
mentioned. 


«Rg[r^ ^ I 

3 ?II ll” 

STANZA 35. 

Toranas 

Three kinds of Toranas or arches which adorn the Ghanadvaras are 
next described. The three are called Patratorana, Makaratorarm and 
Citrato^'ana. These names are coined on the basis of the dominant orna¬ 
mental features which characterise the composition of each of the Tora¬ 
nas. The upper element of the Torana is a curvature which should be 
made in the form of a fish. The size of the fish may have any one of the 
proportions %o> Yu % of the height of the pillar. The rest, viz., % or 
% will constitute the height of the legs (i.e. pillars of the Toranas). The 
breadth of the Torana may be either half the height of the pillar or 4, 5, 
or 6 Dandas (Danda=breadth of the pillar at the top). When it is given 
the shape of a crescent associated with the ornamentations of the leaf 
and creeper motifs, it is called Patra Torana. When it is marked by 
Makarasyas (i.e. mouths of Makaras) and five bends, it is termed Makara 
Torana. When it is decked with varied motifs of sportive birds, croco¬ 
dile heads etc., it is called Citra-Torana. Kasyapa, in this connection, 
mentions in addition Bhutas (goblins), Vidyadharas (semi-divine 
beings), lions, elephants, swans, vyalas, pearl-lace, jewellery, fishes and 
other decorative patterns among the ornaments of the Citra Torana. The 
following extract from the Kasyapasilpa will serve to confirm and 
amplify the author’s description of the Toranas: — 

“ ^ 1W>r 3 


424. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHnl, Part 1, p. 70 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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MU goniR g i 

g ^ =sR<tog II 

goiRT^ ii 

m ^ i 

g swi? =^»r: ii 

siRR^TOgtn^^ *Ta?Ri1[ g ^OR I 

I f»Rra% II 
^ *R!^^oR 1 

gat4 f%5i^ R II 

fms^ II 

Tgq^?f*Tlg^ i 

3ft?Rig% JlRff^cHfRcig 11 

gR q^R^qWq ii 
jRjgoi I 


»R^«l I 


.>> 


STANZA 36. 

The Construction of the Wall. 

After having described the pillars and doors, the author treats of the 
wall and its decorations. In this stanza, the writer Narayapa tells us that 
the wall should be constructed above the Prati (the topmost moulding of 
the basement) and below the Uttara (the beam). It should be made of 
firm and permanent material like stone, bricks etc. It must be embel- 

425. Ihid., pp. 70-71; 

Also, Vide KUyapaHlpa (Ananda»ama Series), Pat. XII, sts. 1-11. 
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lished with Vedika, Panjaras and other ornamentations which are des¬ 
cribed in the subsequent •stanzas. An unnamed authority is cited by 
Sankara in support of the disposition of the wall as stated in the text. 
It states:— 





H” 


With regard to the materials to be used, Sankara cites Gurudeva, who 
enumerates different materials such as stone, bricks, wooden planks 
decked with lattice-work and clay. 


Gurudeva observes as follows: — 

“ i 

^ 5n55f;r»T«if^rc# ii 


STANZA 37. 

The Characteristics oj the Vedika. 

The portion of the wall at its foot known as Vedika is formed of 
several mouldings. The author, in the former half of this verse (37), 
states the alternatives regarding the height of the Vedika and in the latter 
half describes the mouldings which constitute the Vedika. Seven alter¬ 
native proportions are given from the point of view of the height of the 
Prati, the height of the pillar and the breadth of the pillar. They are (1) 
as much as the height of the Prati; (2) % of the pillar; (3) % of the 
pillar; (4) % of the pillar; (5) times the breadth of the pillar; (6) 
2 times the breadth of the pillar; (7) 3 times the breadth of the pillar. 
Any one of these heights having been fixed for the ‘ Vedika ’, this height 
must then be divided into several parts. It may be divided into two 
equal parts, of which the upper must be given to the making of ‘ Gu^a- 
rasana’ (three-fold band), and the lower half to ‘Antari’. Or, the 
height of the Vedika may be divided into parts eight, seven or six, in 
which case, one part, two parts and one part thereof will be given to 
the mouldings Kampa, Abja and Kampa respectively and the remain- 


426. Tanirasamuecaya with VimarsinI (T. S. S. Kd.), Part I, p. 71. 

427. liOnagurudevapaddhati, Vttarirdha XXXII, 9, 10; 
and Tantraaamuacaya with VimarsinI, Part 1, p. 72. 
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ing ones left to the Gala below. Statements from different authorities 
support the observation made in the text. With regard to the dis¬ 
position of the Vedika, the following line is found quoted by Sankara: —‘ 

Maya says the following concerning the disposition and height of 
the Vedika: — 

KLasyapa gives three proportions, %, Vs the height of the pillar, 
and regards them as belonging to the best, the middling and the lowest 
types. The text of the Kdsyapasilpa^^ runs as follows: — 


With regard to the mouldings of the Vedika, Kasyapa^^ continuing 
observes: — 


“ IT55JTH^ I 

^ q?i ^ Ri^g 5R5^Ji5i.n” 


According to the following line of Murari, the Vedika is to be orna¬ 
mented with three-fold band and Antari: — 





This authority is found quoted in the commentary of Sankara. 


428. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarsinI (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 72. 

429. Mayamata, XVI, 51 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

430. Kdiyapasilpa, X, 4 (Anandasrama Series); Vimariint fT. S. S. Ed.), 
p. 72. We have adopted Sankara’s reading of Klasyapa. 

,431. Kdiyapa X, 8, 9, 10; also vide Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Ed.); Part I, 
p. 73 [Sankara’s reading]. 

432. Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Ed.),Part I, p. 72. 
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STANZA 38. 

The Wall Ornamentations. 

In this verse, the author refers to the wall-ornamentations. These 
ornamentations, depend upon the size of the structure. All Prasadas, of 
whatever class, will have Anghris (pillars), Toranas (arches), and four 
Dvdras (doors). In the smallest type of structures that have a measure 
less than 5 cubits, these three elements will be found. But proportion¬ 
ate to the increase of measure additional items are enumerated. Thus in 
Prasadas which have 5 cubits etc. of measure, pillars will be additionally 
ornamented, and between the ornate pillars there will bo introduced or¬ 
namentation in the shape of Panjaras adorned with Jdlas. Panjara is a 
nest and Jala a perforated screen. Panjara and Jala are not found treat¬ 
ed here as separate and individual motifs. They arc considered as a com¬ 
posite ornamentation. The whole will mean window-motif accompa¬ 
nied by a perforated screen-motif. In larger measure type (such as the 
7 cubits type etc.) there will be at the base of the wall and in its four cor¬ 
ner positions Kutas, which are miniature structures employed as orna¬ 
mental motifs. In still larger measure type (viz., 9, 11 cubits etc.) there 
will be included in addition to Jalapahjaras and Kutas, Ndsileds and 
jSdlds. Ndsikd is an ornamentation designed .after the shape of the 
nose. Salas are elongated sacrificial halls and their replicas in small 
measure are used as ornamental patterns on the Prasadas. In the 
course of the enumeration of ornamentations of the wall, it will be not¬ 
ed that the bigger the structure is the greater are the details of its de¬ 
coration and this view of the builders is based on the sound aesthetic 
principles of proportion and hsu-mony. A keen sense of decoration 
does not allow the presence of large blank space in the area of the 
various members of a building. 

The following lines^^^ from the Nibandhana collected and put together 
confirm and amplify the author's enumeration of the various decora¬ 
tive patterns with reference to the size of the structure: — 

II 

433. Ibid., p. 74; 

These stanzas are found in different places in Patala XIII of the 
Saivdgamanibandhana (Ms. from Tripunittura). 
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f^f^€5r 5n I 

II 

ii 

JTfoS^ I 

^fjT«r qfei: ^|55|qsR^t5qr^ II 
<#q?qtai:i,€F?(5R?^ 5 > 

5it35n^^: II 
wm ^5rf^^lDScnf^: i 
% =qfqrft q^#i g#i ^ li 
Jiwts5i teH ^ fRqirerai I 
5i5te^ ferf^fosgrewT ii” 


STANZA 39. 

The Dimension and location of Salas etc. 

In this stanza, the author deals with the divisions known as Kutas, 
Salas etc. The vistara of the Bhitti being divided into parts 10, 9, or 
8, with one part thereof for its vistara and the same (i.e. one part) for its 
length, make Kutas at the four corners; with two parts for its length 
and one part for its vistara make 6alas on the four main sides such as 
the East etc.; with three-fourth of a part for its length and the same for 
its vistara make Nasika between the Salas and Kutas. On either side 
of the Nasikas, make Pahjaras with Jalas with three-fourth of a part 
for the length and vistara. The disposition of these several decorative 
designs is based upon the statement of Gurudeva which runs as 

follows^34.— 

“ *n5RJ?r?l: I 

II 

if 

434. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXVffl, 33(2), 34 (T. S. S. Ed.); 
Gurudeva as quoted in the Vimarsini, page 75. 
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STANZA 40. 

Kutas and Salas. 

The characteristic features of Kutas and Salas are given in this verse. 
Kuta is a replica of the Prasada; it will have the same shape which the 
Prasada has, and it will possess all the essential parts which enter into 
the composition of the Prasada except the Adh4thana. These parts which 
make a Kuta begin from above the ‘Prati’ the topmost element of Adh4- 
thana and end with Stupika, the finial, the final element of the Pra¬ 
sada. It has a beautiful Nasika adorning its centre. With regard 
to its proportion, it will be noted, that it is Vs of the I^asada (i.e. 
the Sanctum sanctorum). The length and breadth are equal and 
hence it will be square in plan like the Prasada itself. The term 
‘Dhaman’ employed here is a synonym of Prasada. Concerning 
‘■Sold/ as has been already observed in the previous verse, the length 
is double the breadth. In the latter half of this stanza, the author states 
the parts which adorn a Said. Said has the same projection as the Kuta 
has. Peculiar to itself, it has a Mukhapapti or band nmning round in 
front. Among other ornamentations of Sala, mention must be made 
of ‘ Sdkti/ * Dhvaja ’ and ‘ Ndsa.’ It will have, by virtue of its elongated 
shape, three stupikds (or finials). 

The following text of Gurudeva^ supports the author’s description 
of the Kuta and Sala:— 


“ WSRt I 

rrh: it jipt i 

wsi =3 ii” 


435. Gurudevapaddhaii, Uttarardha, Pafala XXVm, Sts. 35(2), 30 ; Tantra- 
9 amuccaya (VimarSinI), (T. S. S. Ed.),Part 1, p. 75. 
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STANZA 41. 


Panjara and Jalaka. 

The Panjara will have equal length and breadth, which may be 2, 3 
or 4 Dau^as. It will be decorated with Nasa. The ornamentation known 
as Jalaka will have a breadth which may be 2, 3, or 4 Dau^s and length 
which is 1 Danda more than the vistara; or, increasing by one Dan^a, 
it may lead up to twice the vistara. It will be ornamented by holes or 
perforation designed after the zig-zag fashion resembling the Gomutraka. 
Its position is above the Vedika. Parasara^ observes: — 

^ .... .... ii” 


Kasylays down the proportions in the following lines: 

“ ^ ^ I 

5 g 3git II 

I 



STANZA 42. 

Kumhhalata : The Pot-and-Creeper ornament. 

This ornamentation called Kumhhalata or Pot-and-creeper orna¬ 
ment, which is specially prescribed in coimection with the beautification 
of a Mahaprasada or temple of the Big Class of Structures, is described 
in the present stanza. It is wrought between the pillars. Its lower part 
is a Padma or Lotus. The height of the Padma in which the Kiunbha 
or vase sits is as much as the vistara of the pillar and its breadth is one 


436. Quotation from the Tantrasamuceaya with Vimarsbu, (T. S. S. Ed.), 
Part I, p. 75. 

.437. KSiyapaUlpa (AnandaSrama Series), XI, 4(*), 5, 6(t). Also vide the 
Ttmtrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, page 76. [We have adopted Sankara’s 
reading]. 
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and a quarter of the breadth. According to KaSyapa, the height of the 
Padma should be divided into 8 parts and one part should be given to the 
moulding called Kampa, three parts to the lower Padma, one part to the 
Gala, two parts to the tJrdhvapadma and one part to the Kampa above. 
The Kumbha which comes above will have the same height as the height 
of the Padma. The creeper springs forth from the moutli of the Kumbha. 
According to the Manjari the height of the Kumbhalata may be equal 
to the measure between the Prati and the Uttara or even one and a 
quarter times this measure. 

Kdsyapa*^ states: — 

ii 

qqf ?Fit^ g ii 

3i4q^ fipTni g i 

g# 3 qqw^4 ii” 

The Ma«jon<39 states as follows:— 

“ qiqifqqiPTfq 

=q n” 

STANZA 43. 

The orruimental features of an Alpaprdsdda, 

Ornamentation which is special to the Alpaprasada is described here. 
In stanza 38, it was observed that Alpageha, because of the small space 
that it admits, permits limited ornamentation. In the subsequent stanzas, 
those ornamentations which enter into the composition of the Maha- 
prasadas have been described. Now, in this stanza (No. 43), the author 
deals with the ornamentation that is peculiar to the Alpagehas. Divide 


438. Kaiyapaiilpa (Ananda&rama Series), XV, 1-3. For quotation, also vide 
the TantroMmuccaya, Part I, p. 76 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

439. Prayogamanjart, Patala VI (Ms. Adyar Mss. Library, Madras); also vide 
the Tantratatnuccaya VimarUiO, Part I, p. 77 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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the height of the structure between the Prati and the Uttara into 8 parts 
and from bottom upwards construct mouldings as stated below: — 

Vedi :—1 part. 

Padas (or miniature ornate pillars) :—4 parts. 

Valahhyuttara :—1 part. (This is a composite moulding com¬ 
posed of Valabhi and Uttara). 

Valahhi has half a part for its height and projection equal 
to the height. It comes above the Uttara. Uttara is made 
of half a part and it is the beam which runs on all the 
sides of the wall sitting above the ornate pillars (Padas) 
situated beneath it. 

Kapota : —1 part. It is made in the form of a pigeon’s beak. It 
corresponds to what is known as ‘ Comice ’. 

Grhapiridi :—1 part. This is the finishing moulding of the wall. 
It is ornamented with its own pillar-ornamentations. Above 
this, there is no more ornamentation. Uttara, the beam of 
the structure, is situated above it. 

This brings us to the end of the section on the wall, and the parts that 
are dealt with hereafter relate to the beam (Uttara), ceiling (Prastara), 
roofing (Sikhara) etc. 


STANZA 44. 

The Characteristics of the Uttara. 

In the six-fold division of an Indian temple, Prastara is the third 
from bottom upwards and it is situated above the Stambha and below 
the Gala. The various mouldings major and minor which enter into 
its composition are referred to by the author in stanza 53. Among the 
divisions of Prastara, Uttara the beam constitutes the most important 
structural member. It is a horizontal structural division, rectangu¬ 
lar in shape. It sits on the walls if walls are present, or on columns, and 
in the latter instance it extends from column to column. It is treated 
as a bearing member upholding the load of the roof and the s 5 monyins 
found mentioned in the Mdnasdra point towards this essential function 
of beam (‘Uttara’). Says the Mdnasara^: — 


440. Mdnasdra Text (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.), Ch. XVI, lines 56-58. 
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“ 3^ TO cwr II 

3533 ^ *111^ I 

*r^W 11” 


In the view of the author of the Tantrasamuccaya which is set forth in 
the opening stanza of this Pa^ala, Uttara is the starting point of mea¬ 
sure with reference to which the general measure of the structure is 
spoken of. Hence it forms one of the most important of architectural 
divisions. 

The present stanze deals with the three types of Uttara, differentia¬ 
ted on the basis of their relative breadth and thickness. The classes 
are called Khandottara^ Patrotiara and Rupottara and they are 
characterised in order as the best, the middling and the lowest types. 
The first, known as Khavdottara, which belongs to the best variety, 
has thickness and breadth equal to the vistara of the pillar at the base. 
It has thickness which is as much as its breadth and this breadth is the 
same as the breadth of the pillar. Patrottara which comes under 
the middling type has thickness which is three-fourths of this breadth 
of the Khari^ottara. The last class of Uttara, namely, the Rupottara 
possesses as much breadth as has been prescribed for the Khandottara. 
Its difference lies in its thickness which is half of the breadth. From 
what has been stated above, it is clear that the breadth prescribed for 
all the three types of Uttara is common having reference to the breadth 
of the pillar at the base as it is described as equal to the same of the 
pillar at the base. The difference therefore lies in the proportion laid 
down for the thickness, which in the first instance is as much as the 
breadth, in the second one-fourth less than the breadth, and in the last 
half less. 

With regard to the situation of the last type, namely, the Rupottara, 
it is said that the position can be reversed as one pleases. That is to 
say, the Uttara whose thickness is less than its breadth may be so placed 
that the breadth is made the depth. This reversed position is termed 
‘ Cult ' by the author of the Manusydlayacandrika. Says he : — 

35r 3 *T5rr 11 ” 


441. Manufyalayacandrikd (T. S. S. £)d.), Ch. V, stanza 32. 
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The three classes of Uttara described above are referred to by 
oilier authors in the same way, and the quotations given below will 
serve to support the classification given in our text. 

Thus Gurudeva*** observes: — 

“ I 

^ II 

qr^ 'mpm. II 

3 m *1^ n” 


The Mayamata*^ mentions three types of Uttara in the ‘ Prastara- 
prakara:^’:— 

“ wj: I 

^ II 

q^ti: mi II 

'^q^rKftfd Bfqi ii” 


Patrottara in the above text is called ‘ Patrahandha/ and it is so called 
because of the ornamental pattern ‘ Patra ^ which enters into its com¬ 
position. 


For similar classification of Uttara refer to the Manjari^ which 
states: — 

“ R[«rKcft^oi ^wrf^r jrf^ ?p=q^ i 


442. lidnagurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, 75, 76, 77 (T. S. S. 
Ed.); also, vide the Vimarsini, pp. 77, 78. 

443. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XVI, sts. 1, 2, 3. 

444. Prayogamanjariy Pa^. VI (Ms. from the Adyar Mss. Library, Madras). 

12 
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Ilie Nibandhana**^ thus states: — 

“ ^ l%«n I 

3^ ^ ^FTTBT^ ll” 

STANZA 45 

Ornamentation of Rupottara. 

In this stanza the author deals with the ornamentation called 
‘ Vdjana ^ which is wrought on the Rupottara. The Rupottara may be 
associated with one Vdjana or two Vdjanas, In the former case the 
thickness is divided into five parts and two parts are given to tlie 
Vdjana. In the latter case, the thickness is divided into six parts, and 
one part is set to the construction of an Alpavdjana (small Vdjana) and 
two parts above it to the moulding of the Mahdvdjana. The projection 
of the Vdjanas will be as much as their own thickness. This rule with 
regard to the projection is also the one approved by the author of the 
Kdsyapasilpa^ who says : — 

“ I ll” 

In support of the proportions of the Vdjanas described above, the 
commentator Sankara quotes the following lines which are ascribed to 
Gurudeva^^: — 

w ir 

In the last quarter of the stanza, the author states the proportion of the 
Pattikd which is to be placed above the Uttara. The depth of the Pattikd 
will be equal to the thickness of the ‘ Uttara ’ and its breadth will be 
half of this depth. Such a Pattika is fixed on the Uttara a little extend¬ 
ed outwards and runs all around the Uttara. In the Manu§ydlaya^ 
candrikd it is called ‘ Ksudrottara ^ or small Uttara. The Uttarapafpikd 


445. Saivagamanibandhana, Pat. XIII, (Ms. from Tripunittura). 

446. KOiyapaiilpa, Patala XIX, 13. (Anandasrama Series). 

447. Gurudevapaddhati, stanza quoted in the Vimariini. Vide T. S., Part 1, 
page 78. 
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forms the resting place for the rafters. This is stated in the stanza^:— 
“ §qi: etc. ii” 

The following lines from the Manusydlayacandrikd, which describe 
in close succession the process in the construction of the Uttara and the 
proportions of the parts of the Uttara, are noteworthy : — 

M *i«nT 

d5r 3 m m'> ii 

^ 5R*Trf^ ^ I 

qSJT^re^TRcf: || 

^ fiRPra: I 

«3r^S^55(i4i^ *1^^ qfPlN^: tl 

^ g[PRT 

it i 

g?RI 511^^ f5NPR«ir-q5tri^ tN f^: II 

?l: ii” 


'448. Tantrasamueeaya, Patala n, st.' 48. 

449. Monuf»alovoco«drifca (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. V, stan 2 a 8 31-37. 
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STANZA 46. 

The Wooden Ceiling. 

The construction of the ceiling with wooden beams and planks forms 
the subject-matter of this verse. To fix up the ceiling, an ‘Uttara* 
called ‘ Vajanottara * must be made and placed on the regular Uttara 
inwards. It will be one Dan^a, or three-fourth of a Danda, 
or half a Danda in height. The maximum height prescrib¬ 
ed for the Vajana is one Danda, and the term ‘ adi ’ indicates 
other alternative proportions %, and ^4. A deduction of 

one-fourth is first mentioned and extending this principle, the other 
alternatives of half and a quarter result. Place on the Vajanottara the 
cross-beams called Tulds breadthwise to the structure (i.e.) in the direc¬ 
tion of the East-West line if the structure faces the East. The height 
(i.e. the thickness) of the Tulas will be one Danda and their breadth 
three-fourth of a Danda. Above the Tulas, in the direction of the 
Uttara place ‘ Jayantis ’ with a thickness half cut into the ‘ Tulas.* 
Jayantis must be made like Tulas and placed cross-wise to the Tulas. 
' Vamsa * means the * Uttara * and ‘ Anuvamsa * consequently means in 
the direction of the Uttara which is the North-South line in the case of 
a structure which faces the East. * Tulas * in this instance, occupy the 
East-West direction and Jayanti the North-South line. Jayanti is describ¬ 
ed as ‘Khandadaru,* or a piece of wood, in the Vivarana. In temple archi¬ 
tecture Jayantis are given the same dimensions as the Tulas, but in secu¬ 
lar structures, as in the case of an ordinary human dwelling, they possess 
lesser proportion. The author directs the architect to secure an even 
surface for the beams of the ceiling and determine the ‘ Anumdrgas * 
or interspaces between the cross-beams. After having fixed up the 
* Anumargas * planks which have suitable thickness should be spread 
out and the upper portion should be completely covered up, leaving 
no hole anywhere. 

In support and amplification of the above description, the following 
lines from allied literature may be cited. 

Gurudeva^®® thus observes : — 


450. Gurudevapaddhati^ Uttarardha, Pat. XXXI, stanzas 81-86 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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m m WPK II] 




mm I 


0[osn^s|f?5f^: II 

^ 3^i[Kr3’WT: ^ II 

l” 


The Nihandhana*^^ observes: — 

“ ^?F#^Tr*NP5r i 

§m^i f^i%^ li” 


The Manjari^sa states: — 

^»isrl3v^ 511^ ^T5^^S<aT^|Ms3iTr% I 

II 

TI’^IT^qrRqff^: ^fefTT: W^‘. *1^3:1 

4 ?n 3 »n^ 5 i^^»T%ira 1 s 3 JTm: n 

^F*TT: 511?^ til: »IR3^: 1 

mf^if^j^ssi ^ ?nf5ifi&2i^ ^ 5wi3>nJTf: n” 


The Mayamata*^ states as follows: — 

“ ^151^ 355T ?I*qff^5l^ I 


.451. Saivdgamanihandhanaf Pat. XIII (Ms. from Tripimittura). 

452. Prayogamanjarif Patala VI, (Ms. from the Adyar Mss. Library). 

453. Mayamata, (T. S. S. Ed.), XVI, 36, 40-46. 
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5T^p?ft mi 3^ r 

rl^ 5RR?^S3>TliT^|| 
'B55^r I 



3gt ^151^ ^ 5r?Tr’£r^»B ii 


m SRiii^rai ^ 3pRft ^iTTJRrr r 

^ 3 WK II 

m 3551 I 

^ f|^ m m. ^^5!155R?l, II 
f§[^ I 

9113: cl^cf: II 

sra f^5#f»YW sreR^qr ii” 

STANZA 47. 

The Stone Ceiling. 

This stanza describes the mode of construction of a ceiling with such 
material as stone or brick. In this alternative method of 
construction the direction is given as follows: From above half the 
height of the door construct from the four corners walls in the Garbha 
with stones, or bricks according to the Kadalikdkarana process and thus 
close up gradually. This process is explained by the commentator 

thus^54.— 

“ !3«^5RR?5l: S|^ ll” 

That is to say, Kadalikakarar^ is the laying of stones one over the otiier 
and drawing of each layer above inwards. When each layer above is 
drawn more and more inside the area above becomes less and less and 
when the same process is continued up to the summit, the top area admits 
of being capped by one stone-cap. This process begins with the four 
main sides from half of the altitude of the door and continues up-to the 


454. Tantrasamueeaya with Vimar^inl (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 79. 
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top of the door. The upper portion from this summit of the door, obtains 
the octagonal form, and, when the same is rounded off, it (i.e., the por¬ 
tion above the door and below the stone-cap which is octagonal) presents 
a handsome wavy appearance. This portion above the door and below 
the final stone-cap will have a height which is half of the Garbhagrha. 
The closing up must be made gradual, like the closing of the lotus. The 
whole ceiling in this peculiar mode of construction with its wavy view 
and gradual closing at the top like that of a lotus will undoubtedly pre¬ 
sent to our sight beauty in which the human mind deeply delights. The 
following authority, quoted in the Vimarsinl, supports the author’s 
view: — 

STANZA 48. 

The Roof 

In this stanza, the autibor prescribes rules which determine the 
construction and disposition of the rafters {Lujms). The commentator 
Sankara opens his commentary on this verse with the introductory 
remarks^®®:— ‘ ’ thereby suggesting that 

the Slikhara corresponds to the roof of a building. The rafters 
are to be so placed that their lower end must rest on the 
Uttarapattikia, while their upper extremity must be secured 
in what is known as the Kuta. The Kuta here referred to is the top- 
element of the roofing, which functions in keeping the upper extremity 
of the rafters and in holding together the whole assemblage of the rafters 
that enter into the making of the roof. The Sikha at the top of the 
rafters constitutes the basis for the Kuta and hence in its situation the 
bottom of the Kuta is said to turn downwards. In its shape the Kuta 
resembles the flower known as ‘Dhurdhura.’ It is made octagonal, or 
sixteen-faced or circular; or, it may look like a blossomed lotus. Half 
of its height below is described as round. The above description of the 
Kuta is found in the Manv,$ydlayacandrikd. The dimensions of the Kuta 
are also prescribed there. The following stanzas^®^ which describe the 
Kiifa may be noted in this connection:— 

455. Ibid., p. 79. 

456. Ibid., p. 80. 

457. Mamifydiayaeandrikd (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. VI, stanzas 9, 10, 11, 16. 
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ter m«( ?r>55i it| ?wi5ai«i% II 

flpwr^^sE^^ m a«ir 



fJtsssqrte^'T^tesrwi^ II 

m'. ?r%ri«r#»Tcr’i^«>irt f>^- 

sqmRi^i^i^ ^i«rr|^4iHiil3[^: i 

^tei^r ^ m I 

m fl 35ftek if 

The Silparatna describes the Kuta in Chapter XXXIII, Stanzas 51 
to 56. 

After having described where and how the rafters are to be fixed, 
the author in the remaining quarters of the stanza deals with the method 
of determining the length of the rafters. The length of the rafters from 
the centre to the corner will be as much as the measure of the diagonal 
(Karnasutra) connecting the Kuta with the Uttara. The two sides con¬ 
sisting of the distance from the Uttara to the centre of the Prastara and 
from the centre of the Prastara to the summit of the Kuta being known, 
the measure of the third side which forms the hypotenuse as it were of a 
right-angled triangle can be easily fixed. The length of the line which 
connects the point in the Uttara (where the lower end of the rafter rests) 
with the top of the Kuta constitutes the length of the rafter from the 
Uttara to the Kuta. There will be as many triangles formed from the 
Kutasutra (centre of the Grha) as there are rafters and in each case, 
the hypotenuse forms the length of the rafter. The whole length of the 
rafter does not end with the Uttara, but extends further below the Uttara. 
The propprtion of the ^Avalamhana* or the part of the rafter which 
projects downwards below the uttara is next stated. Four alternatives 
are furnished %, %, % or half of the height of the pillar. The total 
length of the rafter accordingly will be the length of the Kan;;Lasutra 
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(diagonal or hypotenuse Le., the line which connects the point in the 
uttara with the top of the Kuta) together with any one of the propor¬ 
tions which measure %, %, % or half of the height ofrthe pillar. 

With regard to the measurement of Lupa, the foUowing^^® statement 
is foimd in the Nibandhana and Manjari which agrees with the measure¬ 
ment laid down in our text: — 


“ 153 1f^ 


STANZA 49. 

The Nipraphalakd and Valayas 

In this stanza the author prescribes the proportions of what are 
known as the Nipraphalaka and Valayas. Nipraphalakd is the plank of 
wood placed on the lower end of the rafters and when fixed to the rafters, 
it serves to fasten and hold together the different rafters. 
The Vivaraiiak^a^^® describes it as * ’ or the plank 

fixed to the face of the rafters (i.e., to the lower extremity). The breadth 
of the Nipraphalaka will be one-eighth, one-sixth, or one-seventh less 
than that of the Uttara, while its thickness will be one-third of its 
breadth. Valayas are square bands run through the hole bored in the 
middle of the rafters. They cut their way through the rafters and build 
them together. The breadth of the Valayas is stated to be two, three 
ahgulas etc., according as it befits the rafter and their shape is described 
as square. The Mahjarl gives three alternatives—^three angulas, two 
angulas, and one and a half angulas. Any one of these which agrees 
most with the size of the rafter is intended to be selected. The Niprapha¬ 
laka and Valayas are important inasmuch as they lend strength and co¬ 
hesion to the rafters and bind them integrally together. 


458. Nibandhana, Xm, Manjari, VI; quoted in the Vimarsini, p. 80 (T. S. S. 
Edition). 

459. Tantrasamuccayavivarai^ (Ms. R. No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras). 

13 
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The following statement*®® of the Manjari, which prescribes the 
proportions of Valayas, mi^t be noted in this connection for purpose of 
comparison: — 

^ n” 



STANZA 50. 

Cover over the rafters and the making of Stupikd' 

This stanza deals with the final stage in the construction of the 
Sikhara. From the trend of the text as well as from the commentator’s 
observation we are led to suppose that the Sikhara corresponds to the 
roof of the shrine. We are instructed by this stanza that rafters should 
be covered all around with planks, prepared out of good timber such as 
the Saka (tectona grandis) . As regards the top it is stated that it must 
be covered by the last ‘ Avayava ’ of the &khara, viz., the PidhdnaphalaJcd 
or the final coping slab or plank. When the material employed in the 
construction of the 6ikhara is stone or brick, it is called ^ Murdhestaka/ 
This element Pidhanaphalaka or Murdhestaka functions in a variety of 
ways. First of all, it serves to close up the top of the Sikhara. In this 
capacity it may be described as a coping-slab or coping-stone of the 
Sikhara. Secondly, it functions as a support to the final element of the 
structure, viz., Stupika. Stiipikd is the finial, the topmost crowning part 
of the structure, especially of a religious character. It bears, according 
to our author, distinct proportion to the height of the temple, and, as 
generally laid down, its height is as much as the height of the basement. 
It is composed of four traditional parts— Padma (full-blown Lotus), 
Kumbha (Pot), Ndla (Lotus stalk) and Kudmala (Lotus-bud). These 
parts of the Stupika, situated one above the other, are foimd accepted 
as the four traditional parts of the Stupika which adorns the roof of 
shrines met with in Kerala. Havell remarks: “The water-pot or 
Kalasa, containing a lotus-bud, placed above the Mahapadma or the 
amalaka as a finial was a most appropriate symbol of the creative 
element and of life itself 


460. Prayogamanjart (Ms. from the Adyar Mss. Library), Patala VI, quoted 
in the VimarMni, p. 81 (T.S.S. Ed.) of the TantrcLsamuccaya, Part I. 

461. Havell’s Indian Architecturet page 99. 
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The fixing of the Stupika to the accompaniment of the ceremonials 
connected with the act of- fixing has been elaborately dealt with in texts 
like the Mayamata and Gumdevapaddhati. We shall quote below the 
relevant extracts from the said texts which indicate the ceremonial im¬ 
portance of the fixing of the Stupika. 


The Mayamata*^^ states ; — 


“ ^ ci^r: ^ Pm ^ w ii 

II II 


wm\9ai 


II 


?I*TT: II II 

sRTi^nrf^^ ^ II 

^ 5*11: I 

ft«l^«r II II 

*# I 

^ ^ ^ II \\\ II 

II 

'i^oRi: 5RTci; | 
*WT5IRftsf^ 5|T II II 

q^ d l *i II II 

5R1^ ZRRR*^ II ?»V9 II 


*462. Mayamata, Ch. XVm, sts. 65, 66, 116 to 121, 144, 145, 146, 147, 151, 
194, 195 (T. S. S. Ed.}. 
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•••• •••• 


II II 


pSfjT <11^ ^ ^ I 

^)e f?)?P3C li li 

jp^RTftorr i 

JTDgqJj; li ti 

%f^T 9^ ll” 

etc. etc. etc. 

Gurudeva^®^ deals with this topic in the sections known as * Stupi- 
vinydsa^ and " Kumhhavinydsa \ He thus describes: — 

“ ^ I 

'^cRI |K^: li 11 

3 I 

f^r^TR 3 II va il 



=^StftS^ WRI 3 , II ^ II 
f?RT?I ^3p3|5I^ ^ ^n 1 

^ RiWI'I>K*)'I ^ II ^ II 

3?5|35?F*I^ ‘IRTO: I 

3113^13^ II X° w 

awl 3 f^l 3 I 

^ 11?HI 

^ 3 I 

sr^ »T«Fl iM ^3«Rr^ 5RRI% 11 V{ II 

3Riws^ m I 

5isft«n3'Tf^ II II 


463. imnagunidevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Pafala XXXIV, sts. 5-15, 20-23, 25 
(T. S. S. Ed.). 
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^ aPRlT ^ I 

II ? * II 


g«m ?i5^Dnj:r 

q?Rs^ II II 

31SI 3 SIT II II 

^ ^r JKl^sn i 

II R? II 

II RR II 

^f»i+r^3I?+ ^^oiTSFRf^^ I 

m gt ifsrfls? ?nT?^ra: ii r»a ii 

^«ftsir^TOfl*TH;n” 


The text of the Mdnasdra on this subject as presented in P. K. 
Acarya’s edition leaves much to be desired. The defective nature of the 
text and the still more defective translation of it have been exposed in 
the Article on Stupi in the Journal of Indian Culture/^^^ 


SIKHARA AND STUPIKA 

Much confusion prevails in the writings of several authors due to 
the imperfect understanding or gross misunderstanding of the signifi¬ 
cance of the terms ‘Sikhara’ and ‘Stupika.’ In the course of his arti- 
cles465 on ‘Sikhara’ and ‘Stupi/ Prof. Pisharoti has attempted to point 
out the difficulties that confront one in going through the several writings 
on the subject of Indian temple architecture because of the defective 
character of the rendering of these technical terms ‘ Sikhara’ and ‘ Stu- 
pika.’ We shall not enter here into the details of the discussion, but shall 
investigate the origin and significance of these two terms. We shall 
try to understand them in the sense in which they were understood and 
employed in the original literature on the subject of temple architecture. 

Sikhara. The term ‘ Sikhara ’ is derived from the word ‘ Sikha/ 
Its derivation'*®® may be stated as follows:— Ptrarr+T:- 

464. 'Stupi' by K. R. Pisharoti, Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 353-358. 

465. Annamalai University Journal 1935; Indian Culture, Vol. HI, No. 2. 

466. Vide Sahdakalpadruma, under the word 'Sikhara.' 
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\\ This is the derivation given in the Sahdakalpadruma. 
The synonym of Sikhara that is found given there is < Amara and 

the author of the Sahdaratndvali take note of the synonym “Siras.’ 
The Vdcaspatya^^'^ observes : ‘ ^ * ^TRJtqr: It is clear 

from the derivation explained in the above quoted lexicons that the 
term ^Sikhara^ is derived from the word ^Sikhd/ Sikha means ‘top-knot^ 
or the tuft of hair on the middle of the head). That 
which has the tuft of hair is the head and hence ‘Sikhara’ came to 
denote the ‘head.’ The suffix ‘ * in is used in the sense 

of ‘ Matup ’ which indicates ‘ possession.’ The synonyms ‘Siras’ and 
‘ Sirsa ’ are found freely and extensively employed by the architectural 
authorities in their writings on architecture. The authors of the 'Three 
Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture^^^^^ have also accepted the 
derivational meaning ^head.’ This portion called Sikhara or Siras, cor¬ 
responds to the roof of the structure, and is the determining feature of 
the style of architecture. As the features of the human face serve to 
distinguish one man from another, so does the shape of the Sikhara help 
to distinguish one style of temple from another. The final element 
of Sikhara is the ‘ Pidhanaphalaka, ’ the coping-slab which covers or 
closes up the *Kuta/ the part at the upper extremity of the roof in 
which is secured the extremity of the rafters. This Kuta, it may be 
remembered, corresponds to the bone of the forehead, for the term 
‘ Kuta ’ means that (i.e., the bone of the forehead with its projection or 
prominence) 

Stupikd. The origin of this term may be sought in the word ‘ Stu¬ 
pa !.’ We do not find in the term ‘ Stupika ’ any corrupt derivation. 
The word ‘ Stupa ’ is found used in the most ancient literary record 
extant, viz., the Rgveda. In the Rgveda it occurs in the following pas- 
sages : —(l)47o ^ 

In later Vedic literature also, as for instance in the Vdjasaneyi 
Samhitd,^’^^ Satapatha Brdhmana,^’^^ Taittiriya Samhitd,^'^^ Pancavimsa 


467. Vide Vdcaspatya under the word ‘Sikhara.’ 

468. Bulletin of the Government Museum., Madras (Gravely and Ramachandran), 
page 2. 

469. Monier William’s Dictionary, Sanskrit to English. 

470. Rg Veda, vii, 2, 1. 

471. Rg Veda, i.24, 7. 

472. V&iasaneyi Samhitd, ii.2; xxv.2. [Stupatuft of hair’]. 

473. i, 3, 3, 5; iii, 5, 3, 4 . [Stupa=‘tuft of hair’]. 

474. Taittiriya Sarphita, iii.3, 6, 5. [Stupa=‘top-knot’]. 
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Brahmar^^^^ etc., the word ‘ Stupa ’ is used to denote the tuft of hair or 
top-knot. Macdonell^'^® and Keith observe : “ Stupa in the Rgveda and 
later denotes the ‘ top-knot ’ of hair as designating the upper part of the 
head.” Roth also gives this meaning with reference to the word Stupa 
or stupa"^^*^— sc/iopf, says he. The word ^ Stupa ’ therefore as the 

ancient Indian literary records indicate, has to be understood in 
the original sense of ‘ top-knot ’ or the ‘ tuft of hair ’ and not in the sense 
of a Buddhist mound as far as the derivational side of the word is con¬ 
cerned. It was in the sense of top-knot or tuft of hair that Stupika was 
originally and derivationally understood by architectural authorites who 
conceived of the temple in terms of the human organism. The other 
synonym found employed in the same sense is the term " Sikhd.' Guru- 
deva^"^* clearly expresses this view of the Hindu builders in the line 

‘ The authors of the ‘ Three Main Styles of 

Indian Temple Architecture ^ are right when they render the term 
‘ Sikha ’ by the expression ‘ upright tuft,’ but they seem to go wrong 
when they interpret the same word in the sense of ‘ flame ’ in the same 
context, as such a rendering is not called forth by the context.^^® The 
meaning ‘ flame ’ does not fit in with the interpretation of Sikhara in 
the sense of ‘ head ’ which they give in the sentence. 

Hair on the head is a sign of beauty and it is an aesthetic necessity 
in that it makes the human form look perfect. It forms synthetically a 
part of the human figure and grows inevitably from it. It lends to the 
form a sense of conclusion which is not sudden, but in accord with the 
principles of ‘ punctuation ^ and ^ inflection/ Is not a head without hair, 
a head which looks bald and dry looked upon as something incomplete 
and offensive to a keen sense of beauty ? In the same way as the human 
figure is considered imperfect without the mark of hair on the head, is 
the form of a building viewed when shorn of ‘ 6ikha or Stupika,’ the 
aesthetic element which punctuates the upper part of the structure. 
The presence of this crowning and adorning element is emphasised in 
accord with the laws of punctuation and inflection which hold good in 
a really fine building. Hence was Stupika or Sikha held as an indis¬ 
pensable member of a structure by Indian builders, who include it in 
their six-fold classification of an Indian temple. Being the final and 


475. Pancaviinia Brdhmana, xiii. 4, 4. 

476. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects (Vol. n, p. 483). • 

477. SanskriUWorterhuch (Bdhtlingk und Roth), VH, columns 1268 and 1269. 

478. Gurvdevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Pat. 28 after st. 36. 

479. Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture by Gravely and Rama- 
chandran, Bulletin of the Government Museum, Madras, page 2. 
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top-most element, it can be rendered by no better corresponding ex¬ 
pression than by the term * finial.’ Other terms, such as dome, pinnacle 
etc., either imperfectly bring out its significance or totally convey sense 
other than what the term actually stands for. Dr. P. K. Acarya ren¬ 
ders the term by such expressions as “ a dome, a cupola, a spherical roof 
rising like an inverted cup over a circular, square or multangular build¬ 
ing, a pinnacle, a steeple-tower.^^^^^ In another place,the same scholar 
remarks : —“ Above the dome {stupi) are built in order Sikhara, Sikhd, 
Sikhdnta, and SikhdmanV^ In his Translation of the Mdnasdra, Acarya 
translates the term ' Stupikd ^ as ^ dome \ and ‘Sikhd* as ‘pinnacle 
None of these varied renderings can be taken to point out the significance 
of the term ‘Stupika.’ “ The dome is an obvious type of covering for the 
primitive circular hut in countries where building materials are only 
in small units, such as bricks, and where timber is lacking.”^®^ The 
term ' dome ’ is elsewhere^®^ described as “ rounded vault form¬ 
ing the roof of a building or chief part of it, and having a circular, ellip¬ 
tical or polygonal base; a cupola.” Stupika, being not a roof, but the 
top-most part of a building adorning the roof itself, cannot be said to 
correspond to a dome. Moreover, the term ‘ dome ’ is used only with 
respect to any structure of circular design, whereas Stupika figures 
in buildings of any shape, circular or square, hexagonal or octagonal. 
The second statement, where Acarya speaks of Sikhara etc., being 
built above the ‘Stupi’, conveys no meaning. In the third instance of 
translation, where Acarya strives to mark a line of distinction between 
Stupika and Sikha, no such distinction can be detected, as the term 
‘ Sikha * is obviously used by Sanskrit writers as a synonym 
of Stupika —Gurudeva). Even the term 

‘pinnacle’ is only loosely applied to denote ‘ Stupika’, because the word 
‘pinnacle’ though employed to refer to the decorative motif serving as 
the upper termination of a building, is yet distinguished from the term 
‘finial’ which is the topmost decorative element. Finial is situated above 
the pinnacle. The word (pinnacle) “ is distinguished from finial as 
signifying a larger motive, sometimes of considerable complexity, where¬ 
as a finial is a single ornament, and from tower or turret by the fact that 
a pinnacle is always a strictly subsidiary motive. Thus a Gothic tower 
and spire may be decorated with pinnacles, each one of which is capped 
by a finial.”«5 


480. A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, p. 707. 
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From the above description it will be obvious that the terms dome, 
pinnacle etc., cannot, in any appropriate sense, be applied to denote the 
final element of structure ‘ Stupika’. Being the top-most element, it may, 
however, be described by the expression ‘finial.’ It is treated as an 
independent unit by Indian authorities, imit distinct and different from 
the parts below such as Sikhara, Gala etc. It expresses its relationship 
with the whole structure and consistent with its importance as a unit, it 
admits of parts in its turn. 

In the division of the Stupika into parts and in its proportion with 
reference to the total height of the structure, there may be noticed 
some amount of variation, but such a variation is inevitable in the very 
nature of its development. Kasyapa^®^ in the course of the enumeration 
of the several principal parts of a temple, in a variety of proportions, 
assigns for the Stupika proportions %, %, %, %, and Yu of the 
total height of the temple. In actual practice too, variation is discernible 
in the proportion that the Stupika bears to the height of the building in 
the different parts of India. In many of the North Indian shrines finial 
appears with pot-shape as its pronounced feature and is called therefore 
‘pot-shaped finial’ by some modern scholars.^®"^ 

Modern writers are not unanimous in their opinion in respect of the 
origin and function of ‘ Stupi.’ Jouveau Dubreuil^®® thinks that Stupis had 
their origin undoubtedly in the pots of baked earth, placed on wooden 
roofing with a view to protecting them from rain. A. H. Longhurst,^®® on 
the other hand, believes that Stupi serves no useful purpose. Whether 
it serves any useful purpose or not, it is considered by architectural 
authorities in India as an essential element of an Indian temple, an 
element that adorns the ^ikhara and lends the structure an air of com¬ 
pleteness and perfection. It is bom of the law of punctuation which 
reigns supreme in the realm of art. It perfectly accords with the inter¬ 
pretation of Indian Temple Architecture in terms of the human organism. 
The terms ‘Sikha’ and ‘Stupika’ which originally denote a ‘top-knot’ 
serve in their significatory capacity to lend support to such an inter¬ 
pretation. With regard to its shape, the artist seems to have followed 
originally the patterns of Padma and Kumuda. Gangoly*®® suggests 


486. KdiyapoMlpa, (Anand&hama Series), Patala XXVII. 
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490. Indian Architecture by Manomohan Gangoly, Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Vol. Xll, Pt. HI,'page 420. 
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that the shape of the vase or Kumbha was probably the result of the 
gradual conversion of two full-blown lotuses prompted by a sense of 
symmetry to repeat the base. Havell would have us believe that Kalasa 
or sacrificial pot was moulded alter the shape of Kumuda. It was the 
jar,” says he, “ which contained the amrita or elixir of immortality, the 
nectar of the gods ; and thus its form was adapted not only to sacrificial 
vessels, but to the ordinary Indian domestic water-pot, the lota”.^®^ 
This view is further strengthened by the identification which the Viva- 
ra^akara observes in the shape of Kumuda and Kumbha in 
the statement “ lu its full-blown form Stupika 

is not a mere pot, but an architectural element composed of various parts 
which from bottom upwards are (1) Eight-petalled lotus or Mahapadma, 
(2) Kumbha 6r pot, (3) Nala or lotus stalk, and (4) Kudmala or lotus 
bud. All the constituents of a lotus plant—^the stalk, the bud and the 
blossomed flower—are referred to here and, as regards Kumbha, it may 
be assumed that it is either the result of two full-blown lotuses placed 
one facing the other and gradually converted to one shape or an adapta¬ 
tion from the shape of the Kumuda, the white water-lily. In any case, 
the origin of the various parts which compose the Stupika is to be traced 
in the forms of the beautiful products of Nature. These forms are 
certainly very artistic and enchanting and in the imagination of Indian 
artists they are important because they are spiritual in their associa¬ 
tions. The lotus for instance is the flower associated with the God 
Visnu or Surya and with the Goddess LaksmI. The whole lotus plant, 
inclusive of all the parts, symbolises most beautifully the springing of 
creative life from the ocean of eternity. 

STANZA 51. 

The Covering of Sikhara. 

In this stanza, the author refers to the materials that may be em¬ 
ployed in the covering and protection of the roof. In places where 
meteorological conditions strongly prevail, the roof needs protection and 
hence copper sheets, bricks and such other strong materials as are 
capable of resisting the inclemencies of weather are prescribed for the 
covering of the roof. An architect must gauge the forces of Nature and 
so arrange the defending members of the building that they should stand 
firm against Nature’s furious moods and protect the dwellers inside. 
He must make the roof in such a manner that it must resist the scorch- 
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ing heat of the summer sun and keep out the beating waters of a heavy 
rain-fall. The foundation of his building should be so deeply laid and 
the basement so firmly constructed that his structure must stand un¬ 
moved before any sweeping storm. While it is true that architects, here 
as elsewhere, offered grim resistance to the furious forces of Nature, 
it must not be supposed that they aimed at conquering Nature in a vein 
of pride or triumph. For they were ever ready to listen to Her sweeter 
calls. They felt delighted in the manifestations of the healing and the 
soothing phenomena of Nature. They gloried in the light of the rising 
and the setting Sun and gave to their basement mouldings, the light- 
catching and the shadow-throwing devices. They gloried in the beauty of 
creation, which is summed up in the lotus and the lily. They adopted 
Nature’s patterns in the repertory of their architectural ornament. It 
must be remembered in this connection, that the Indian artist is not one 
who copied Nature simply and for its own sake, or for a merely orna¬ 
mental purpose. For it was never in his strain to cry * art for art’s 
sake.’ Spirituality, rooted in his soul, endowed him with a vision which 
is different from the ordinary angle of vision. Contemplative by nature 
that he is, he visioned with the mind’s eye and discovered in the lotus 
and the lily fair symbols of a creative element and the peaceful serenity 
cf a fundamental and spiritual existence. Thus the relationship of 
artist with Nature was not one of conflict between man and Nature, but 
of identification with the inner consciousness of a creative Nature. 
There was complete association of artist with Nature in all Her restora¬ 
tive office. Though he defended against the destructive energies of 
Nature with a view to self-protection through the defending members 
of his building, the artist in India, was on the whole moving in harmony 
with the rhythmic activity of Nature, and the result he achieved finally 
was vitally creative and emotionally responsive. 


VIMANASIKHARA. 

The compound expression * Vimanasikhara ’ demands some expla¬ 
nation in view of the fact that the two words ‘ Vimana ’ and ‘ Sikhara ’ 
have been imperfectly interpreted and very loosely employed by some 
modem exponents of the subject of Indian architecture. The authors 
of the “ Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture/* for instance, 
call a tower ‘ Vimana.* “ The tower, itself is a Vimana —^they say. 
In the ^^Outline of Indian Temple Architecture/^ Dr. Gravely 


. 493. Bulletin of the Government Museum, Madras, 1934 (New Series, Gen. 
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observes: ‘‘The term Sikhara relates to a structure forming part of 

the tow-er (Vimana) in all the three styles of temple— Ndgara, Vesara 
and Dravida —^recognised by the Silpa^stras.” He further speaks of 
“ Vimana of temple.”^®® Charu-Chandra Das Gupta also states referring 
to a temple, that it originally “ consisted of the Vimana,^®® the Sikhara 
and the Mantapa.” Banerji in the “History of Orissa” similarly refers 
to the ‘Vimana and Sikhara of a temple.’^®’^ In the wake of S. K. I3^an- 
gar, Gurudas Sarkar observes “the name Vimana thus came to be 
applied to “the tower of inner shrine or sancta of the temples.” Dr. Ven¬ 
kata Ramanayya^®® identifies Vimana with a tower over a shrine, with 
‘ stupi ’ as he calls a tower and so on; in other words, he takes it in the 
sense of a part of the temple. While the term ‘ Vimana' is thus inter¬ 
preted by some in the sense of a part, it is understood in the sense of 
the whole by others. Thus Masson^®® and'others, the authors of “Ancient 
India and Indian Civilisation** identify Vimana with the sanctuary. 
J. Dubreuil®®^ says: “In the early Chola period, it is the sanctuary of the 
temple, which one calls the Vimana, that assumes all of a sudden gigantic 

proportions etc.” Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy®®^ applies 

the term ‘ Vimana ’ to refer to ‘ Dravidian temples.’ In the view of the 
authors of the Silpa^stras the term ‘ Vimana ’ denotes the whole struc¬ 
ture from the basement to the finial. It refers to the central shrine in 
which is enshrined the image. It is not found .used with reference to 
any part of the temple. 

The compound ‘ ^ is a Sastitatpuriusa and is to be 

spilt as ‘ ’ where ‘ Vimana ’ is the whole of which 

‘ Sikhara ’ is a part. Sankara®®® explains the compound expression in 
the phrase * ’ which means the above portion of 

the Prasada. Here Vimana is interpreted to mean Prasada, (i.e.) the 
temple as a whole, inclusive of all its main parts beginning with the 
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'basement and ending with the finial. Gurudeva^ speaks of the Adhi^- 
thana as part of the Vimana. Thus he states : — 

“ i” 

The definition®®^ of Vimana as given by Gurudeva is signifi¬ 
cant and it runs as follows: — 

“ JTRnTRf^rJRSTR: ter w l” 

In the term ‘ Vimana,’ as defined by Gurudeva, it is inte¬ 
resting to note the component word ^ mdna ’ (measure) and the 
preposition ^ Vi ’ (varied). According to this definition Vimana 
must be taken to mean the structure which admits of a variety 
of measures. Temple or palace is given so many wide and 
varied measures that it came to be classified under various measure 
types. Variety of measures thus became the distinguishing feature of 
a temple or palace. Gurudeva devotes one Patala to the measures ol 
structure and he calls it ^Ndruduimdnalafcsariddftifcdra.’®®® Whatever may 
be the derivation of the term ‘Vim^a,’ it deserves to be noticed that the 
term was consistently and uniformly applied by all Sanskritic writers 
with reference to the temple, the sanctum sanctorum, and it is found 
employed in architectural literature as a synonym of terms like 
^ Prdsada, * ^ Bhavana/ ^ Harmya, ’ etc. Thus the Mayamata^'^ states : — 

“ ^ «n*T I 

JTWR ^ ^ wi. II 

RI 554 I 

^ II 

?sp5hjtr r 3^; I 

ft Tfkl; n” 

The Kasyapasilpa^ thus enumerates the synonyms: — 

“ RRIR: TO «rT»T II 

TO ^ I 
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3Tr8R *^5^ arm 5i^ 3 ii 



The Mdnasdra^^ likewise says: — 

“ M [55]q m II 

mmi m \ 

^ ^ m ^»T ii 

^\ ?InR ^ I 

^R5(^)5ptg ^ mH Tq^q^r^ ii” 

The author of the Nihandhana refers to octagonal, circular, square 
and other shaped Sikharas of the Vimana, thereby indicating that 
Sikhara forms a part of the Vimana (i.e., the temple). Thus the Niban- 
dhana^^^ states: — 

« sisw q r I 

fqkifqqr^' fqqR%^#T 5 11’ 

The Manjarl refers to Vimana with one Tala in the sense of 
Ekatalaprasada. Thus it observesSU: — 

“ I” 

Instances may thus be multiplied to show that the term ‘Vimana’ 
is used by architectural authorities in ancient India in the sense of not a 
part, but the whole structure. 


THE CAR THEORY. 

Dr. Coomaraswmny presumes that the forms of temples were deriv¬ 
ed from cars of gods on the ground that in the Ramayana, Ayodhya is 
compared to a celestial car, and that it was described as full of shrines 
which gave it the impression of the home of the cars of Gods. The ritual 
of carrying of images in processional car is cited as an instance in point. 
Continuing he remarks : “ The resemblance of the Aryavarta Sikhara 
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to the bamboo scaffolding of a processional car is too striking to be 
accidental. More than that, we actually find stone temples of great size 
provided with enormous stone wheels (Konarak, Vijayanagar): and the 
monolithic temples at Mamallapuram (7th century) are actually called 
rathas, that is cars, while the term Vimdna, applied to later Dravidian 
temples, has originally the same sense, of vehicle or moving palace. 
Something of the sense of life belonging to the older vehicles remains 
associated with the later buildings.”®^^ The supposition that cars form¬ 
ed the prototypes of temples does not seem to us tenable, because it 
presumes that there were no permanent temples before. Seasonal 
festivals and processions are essentially conditions of an established 
system of worship and they demand a permanent abode of the deity that 
is taken out on ceremonial occasions in processional cars. Kings, who 
are believed, according to the theory of Divine Right, to represent God 
on earth are carried in state cars or couches in procession on certain 
ceremonial occasions, but this does not mean that they are always so 
carried. They have a permanent palace which constitutes their perma¬ 
nent abode. In like manner the ritual of procession presupposes the 
existence of a permanent shrine, and cars which happen to be temporary 
and moving things, would have in all likelihood derived their form from 
the shape of a structure which is already permanent and settled. Other¬ 
wise it presents, as Havell remarks, ‘a case of putting the cart before the 
horse.’ The shape of the Sikhara or roof, as it is found described in 
architectural texts, admits of so many varied forms, such as the square, 
octagonal, hexagonal and the like, and all these could not be said to have 
had their origin in the circular bamboo scaffolding of a processional car. 
Again, there is no historical basis for the view that temples were fashion¬ 
ed after the cars. Havell appears to us right in holding that the Rathas 
of M^allapuram and the Surya temples at Konarak are instances of 
attempts made by medieval builders to give literary imagination con¬ 
crete form by placing stone wheels on the side of the Vimana. Havell 
observes: “The temple car on which the sacred image was carried in 
procession could not have bfeen introduced into the temple ritual before 
the image itself became part of it i.e. before the first centuries and after 
the Christian era—and all the constructive types, as well as the symbolism 
connected with them, if Indian temple building had been developed 
before that time. There is no instance of Vivmnas being made like rathas, 
or cars, before the tenth century.”513 
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STANZA 52. 


Six main parts and their Proportion. 

The author, in this stanza, treats of the proportion of the various 
parts of a temple coming under the Alpaprasada class. Six main parts 
are mentioned beginning with the Adhisthana and ending with the 
Stupika and in the matter of the enumeration of these six parts there is 
perfect agreement between all the authorities on Indian temple archi¬ 
tecture. From bottom upwards the six parts are Adhisthana (basement), 
Pdda (pillar), Prastara (entablature). Gala (neck), Sikhara (head), and 
Stupika (finial). With regard to their height, these parts beai^ fixed and 
relative proportion to one another. Our author, in this verse, prescribes 
the simplest and most commonly accepted proportions. The height of tlie 
building, which is twice its breadth, having been divided into eight parts, 
one part thereof will be given to the Mdsuraka (basement), two parts to 
the Stambha (pillar, wall also), one part to the Prastara (entablature), 
one part to the Gala (neck), two parts to the Sikhara (head), and one 
part to the Stupika (finial). That there is consensus of opinion among the 
various authorities with regard to the proportion prescribed in our text 
is made clear by the references given below from allied literature. 


The Kdsyapasilpa^^^ thus observes : — 

%Ttii I 

^3# 3 ^5^ ^ ir» 

The Gurudevapaddhati^^^ states: — 
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The Manasara^^^ similary states:— 

Rsa^ II 

(«I0 I 

. H” 

The jSilparatna^^’^ refers to the present stanza in the Chapter on 
Santikadiniyama and adds other alternative proportions given in the 
Kdsyapasilpa. 

The commentator Sankara calls this prescription an alternative rule. 
Thus he remarks: c ... f 

This remark contains the suggestion that there are other alterna¬ 
tives. In stanza 7 the author has already laid down four alternative 
heights relative to the breadth of the structure but the relative propor¬ 
tions of parts are not stated. Here the author states the most commonly 
accepted rule regarding the height of the building and refers to the most 
commonly accepted distribution of height among the members of the 
structure. The denomination given to this proportion of height (Ht—2B) 
by Maya is ‘Sarvakamika’. The text of Kasyapa,®^® which deals with four 
more alternative proportions of the parts of the temple under the techni¬ 
cal names Paustika, Jayada, Adbhuta and Sarvakamika, amplifies the 
topic under consideration. The proportions stated in our text, here, are 
stated there under the variety of Prasada called ‘S^tika.’ The Silparatna 
refers to the lines of Kasyapa in the Chapter styled ‘S^tikadiniyama.’^^o 
In the matter of the division of the whole height of the temple into a 
certain number of equal parts and the proportionate distribution of the 
same among the main six members of the structure, the Mdnasdra is 
massive in details. It devotes a large part of the Chapter Eka- 
talavidh^a®^^ towards the treatment of this subject. The proportions 
laid down in the present stanza of our text, according to Gurudeva, 
may apply to both Ekatalavidhana and Dvitalavidhana. 


516. Mdruisara Text, XIX, lines 21-24 (P. K. Ac^ya’s Ed.). 
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STANZA 53. 

Divisions of the Prastara. 

In this stanza, the author describes the Prastara referred to in the 
previous verse. The proportions of the various mouldings that form the 
Prastara are stated here with reference to the height of the Prastara. 
The height of the Prastara will be half the height of the Stambha or 
equal to the height of the Adhi§thana.522 The height of the Prastara is 
here required to be divided into either 21 or 19 equal parts. In the first 
case, from bottom upwards, Uttara (‘Mrnmayottara’ i.e. Uttara made 
of baked mud as Sankara describes it, or ‘Kalluttara’ (i.e.) Uttara made 
of stone as the vernacular commentators would have it) will be allotted 
3 parts and its Vajana 1 part; Bhutdli (in the Kdsyapasilpa described as 
‘Bhutamala’) 3 parts and its Vajana 1 part; Kapota 7 parts; Alinga- 
patti 1 part; Antari 1 part; Prati 3 parts and its Vajana 1 part. In 
the latter case of the division of the Prastara into 19 parts, Kapota will 
be given 6 parts and Prati 2 parts and the remaining mouldings will be 
given the parts as described in the previous instance. From the nature 
of the description two sets of mouldings are considered, major and 
secondary. The major mouldings are mentioned once only. Thus 
Bhutali, Kapota and Prati come under the class of major mouldings. 
Vajana, which is found repeated, and associated with the major mould¬ 
ings, eventually belongs to the secondary class. The mouldings called 
Alingapattika and Antari also come under the secondary variety. 
Bhutali is so termed because of its conspicuous presentation in the ele¬ 
ment of its decoration of such mythological objects as the Bhutas or 
goblins. These motifs of ornamentation may be included under the 
class of the representation of fanciful objects. The moulding called 
‘Kapota,’ as its name suggests, takes its form from the figure of a pigeon’s 
head. It projects like the beak of the pigeon. Ram Raz describes it as 
“a crowning member of cornices, pedestals, and entablatures. When 
employed in the latter, it often connects utility with beauty, in as much 
as the beak of the bird is so placed as to serve the purpose of a spout to 
throw off the water falling on the comice.”®23 it is included in the 
circular class of mouldings by Ram Raz.524 


522. yide the alternative proportions laid down in verse 52. 
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Hie following stanzas,®®' found stated in the KasyapaMlpa, give 
support to the proportions of the various parts of the Prastara dealt with 
in our text:— 

^ ^ II 

3'JIRIS^ I 
’^i^tvrar M: ii 
«Cf*n55tqRsi^ 3 i 

3 ii 

goTTW. \ 

»TP^ R1515T Ii 

RT3R I 

arirlssjnRiRiR 3 ii 

II” 

The :Silparatna^^ under the Chapter termed ‘Prastaravidhana’, refers 
to this stanza of our author. He starts defining the position of the Pras¬ 
tara and its height, which, as stated there, is as follows: — 

“ RT I 

n” 

Then follows the stanza we have considered viz.— etc. Sri- 

kumara furnishes other alternative modes of division and distribution 
of the height of the Prastara from the standpoint of Dan^a measure. 
In the list of alternatives stated there®^'^ an extract is given which, as 
a result of comparison with the text of Gurudeva, is found to be taken 
from Gurudeva’s ‘Prastaradyadhikara’®^ with some slight changes in the 


525. KSiyapaMpa, XIX, 1-7 (AnandaSrama Series); quoted in the VimarMni 
of the Tantnuamuccavo, Part I, pp. 82-83 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

526. Sllparatna, Chapter XXX (T. S. S. Ed.). 

. 527. Silparatna, Ch. XXX, sts. 19-30 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

528. GwrvdevapaddhttU, Uttarardha, XXX, sts. 83-97 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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order of a few lines. The Mdnasdra, in the chapter on ‘Prastara- 
vidhana^529 after having prescribed the different varieties of the height 
of the entablature relative to the measure of the basement and the 
pillar, devotes the greater portion of the chapter to the enumeration of 
the various mouldings and the proportion of each of the mouldings. 
On the basis of its division into parts, and distribution of these parts 
among the various mouldings, entablature is described under seven 
varieties.®®® 


STANZA 54. 

The Conclusion of Ekatala. 

In this stanza, the author tells us that, after having concluded the 
subject of Ekatalaprasada, he proposes to speak of temples coming under 
Dvitalaprasada, etc., Jati Prasada etc., and Vrtta Prasada etc. Temples 
are classified from different standpoints such as their size, the number 
of floors they possess and their regular shape in design. According to 
their size they are broadly treated under two heads, known as Alpapra- 
sadas and Mahaprasadas. In the latter class of Mahaprasadas come the 
varieties Jati, Chandas, Vikalpa and Abh^a. From the point of view 
of their number of storeys they are known as Ekatala, Dvitala etc., and 
on the basis of their shape and design they are classified as ‘Caturasra’ 
(square), ‘Vrtta’ (circular), ‘Caturasradirgha’ (rectangular), ‘Hasti- 
prstha’ (apsidal), ‘Vrttayata’ (elliptical), ‘Sadkona’ (hexagonal), and 
‘Astasra’ (octagonal). So far the author has been dealing with the con¬ 
struction of that type of temple which is characterised by one tala and 
the square shape. It is a simple structure and, compared with the rest, it 
is small in size and hence is called Alpaprasada. In design, size and pro¬ 
portion this class differentiates itself from other types of structures which 
are more elaborate and are dealt with in the section that follows. From 
the tenor of his statement with regard to the classes of structure, it would 
appear that the author is giving comparatively fuller details pertaining 
to the subject of Alpaprasadas. He does not fail, however, to lay down 
the essential features and outline of the other classes. The emphasis 
that is laid is found laid on the Alpaprasada class, and this is in keeping 
with the practice of Kerala; for rarely do we there come across temples 
coming under the Mahaprasada class. 


529. Mdnasara (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.), Text, Ch. XVI. 

530. Ibid., XVI, lines 21-120. 
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SQUARE, THE FUNDAMENTAL SHAPE. 

With regard to shape, it deserves to be noticed that whether in 
Kerala or outside, the dominating shape is the square one. It is the 
fundamental shape known to man and appreciated by him since the 
dawn of civilisation. “The utilisation of rectangular networks must 
go back at least as far as primitive architectural design”: thus observes 
George Birkhoff in a famous work called Aesthetic Measure” This shape 
again is found prevailing in the design of all ancient remains and huts 
of primitive hill tribes. R. L. Mitra suggests that the earliest struc¬ 
tures in India and outside, e.g., Egypt, Ass 5 nria and Babylon, were square 
or rectangular. The material remains of Mohenjo-Daro, which give 
evidence of the large use of brick and timber, afford proof clear enough 
of the large prevalence of rectangular design since the remotest period 
of civilisation revealed to us by ancient monumental records. Material 
remains coming down from the most distant times, such as the 3rd mil¬ 
lennium B.C., thus serve to strengthen the view that rectangular shape 
is a primary and probably the earliest shape, though circular is not 
unknown, for, as Sir John Marshall tells us, wells of circular design 
have been unearthed from Mohenjo-Daro, If we accept the view that 
wood preceded stone as structural material, as some of the stone works 
and reliefs in stone belonging to the Buddhist times indicate, we must 
concede that square or rectangular form forms the original and earliest 
shape, from which other shapes were derived or modified. From this 
point of view all other shapes may be described as deviations from or 
modifications or transformations of the fundamental square shape. 
Literary evidence is not wanting in support of this suggestion; for the 
following quotations from a work called Sdrdvali^^ or Sdrasangraha tend 
to support the view set forth. The verses run thus: — 

m II 


531. Sdrdvalt is an unpublished work on Tantra. As in every other Agamic 
treatise, a section of it is devoted to architectural subjects. In Ms. form it is 
in the possession of traditional Tantris of Malabar axid a copy of it is under 
preparation for the Cochin Maharaja’s Manuscript Library at Tripunittura. The 
stanzas quoted above are brought to my notice by Prof. K. R. Pisharoti. My 
tiianks are due to Prof. Pisharoti for the valuable piece of information he has fur¬ 
nished on the topic under observation. 
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These verses, interesting and instructive, throw much light on the 
subject of our studies in respect of the design and shape as originally 
conceived by the ancient architects of our land. The aesthetic merit 
of Ihis square or rectangular design is discussed by Birkhoff in his 
^‘Aesthetic Measure”, and this modern writer too expresses the same 
view which was set forth in the ancient text. According to Birkhoff 
square is the best shape, because it produces the most satisfactory im¬ 
pression of symmetry. Says he: “Corresponding to the degree of sym¬ 
metry involved, we should expect to find the square to be the best in 
form, the rectangle excellent, and both superior in aesthetic quality to 
the S 3 nnmetrical trapezoid. Such a relative rating coincides, I believe, 
with the facts.”®32 comparative appreciation of the square, he observes: 
“On the score of symmetry alone, the square holds higher rank.”®^ 


EKATALA, DVITALA ETC. 

The rendering of the Sanskrit terms ‘Ekatala’, ‘Dvitala,’ etc., by 
such expressions as ‘One-storeyed,’ ‘Two-storeyed’ buildings etc., as 
given by Acarya, evidently subjects itself to a critical consideration. 
The Sanskrit word ‘tala’ refers merely to the lower horizontal surface 
of the structure. It may be called ‘floor,’ i£ by the expression ‘floor’ 
we do not imply any technical sense associated with the phrase first 
fioor. In English, the expression ‘floor,’ however, is used almost inter¬ 
changeably with ‘storey,’ and this usage has brought into currency, the 
phrase ^first fioor^ meaning thereby the first storey. To differentiate 
the lower surface from the upper level, the lower plane or surface came 
to be called the gronnd-fioor. When the numerative such as the ^first* 
etc. is added to the expression * floor/ it acquires the technical sense 
which is delimiting in its connotation, for it excludes the ground-fioor. 
Enumeration begins with the level of the first storey. In Sanskrit 
language, however, such distinction is not found made as is made by 
the expressions ‘Ground-floor’ and ‘first-floor.’ As far as we know, 
there is no particular expression used to signify the ground-floor. The 
term Hala* conveys the idea of ground-fioor. The numerative ‘Efca’ 
when added to the expression ‘tala’ refers only to the ground-fioor and 
not storey, because, in their enumeration of the horizontal section of 
the building, the Indian builders start with the ground-floor. In the 
English style of enumeration the ground-floor is not inclusive but ex- 


532. Aesthetic Measure by Birkhoff, page 24. 

533. Ibid., page 25. 
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elusive. From the description of Ekatalaprasada, it is clear that enu¬ 
meration starts from the ground-floor. In view of such an obvious 
difference in the method of approach adopted by Indian and Western 
writers towards the enumeration of the horizontal surface of the struc¬ 
ture, the rendering of Sanskrit terms by English expressions must be 
accompanied by some explanatory remarks making clear in what 
exact sense the expressions are employed. Acarya’s interpretation®^^ 
of the term ‘Ekatala’ as One-storeyed, ‘Dvitala’ as Two-storeyed and 
so on needs to be revised. 


STHANAKA, ASANA AND SAYANA. 

The Mdnasdra^^ refers to a further type of classification from the 
point of view of the dominating or pronounced feature of measurement. 
Three classes of buildings are thus referred to called Stlidnaka 
(standing), Asana (sitting) and Sayana (Reclining). This classifi¬ 
cation is given with a view to keeping the structural features 
in harmony with the characteristics of the three classes of 
image known as' Sthanaka, Asana and 6ayana. The above 
classification implies that the Sthanaka structure is fitted for 
housing that image which is in the standing posture, the Asana for that 
image which is in its sitting posture and the Sayana for that image which 
is in its reclining posture. Temple architecture conceived in terms of 
the human organism must echo the activities of the human body and 
mind. Practical and structural considerations should inextricably be 
bound up with psychological operations. Man^s mind is essentially con¬ 
templative in character and, as such, seeks to project itself in the object 
of meditation. The Indian artist sought to fulfil his mental aspiration 
by turning to the art of architecture, as the fitting means of expressing 
his mental attitude, which is spiritual in its substance. The image 
enshrined in a temple is the representation or embodiment of a state of 
feeling and of consciously directed thought. A temple, the abode of the 
deity, fulfils its higher function when its construction also suggests the 
mood or feeling which the image that it contains tends to represent. Those 
who desire to appreciate the value of Indian art of architecture and 
sculpture must above all divine its meaning. They should base their 
observations on two sets of considerations, constructive and psychologi- 


534. Acarya’s Translation of the Mdnasdra; Essay on Indian Architec-^ 
ture, p. 50. 

535. Vide Acarya’s Edition of the Mdnasdra, Text, Ch. XIX, lines 7-9. 
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cal, for, as we have already observed, nothing did the Indian artist seek 
to build or carve whose significance he could not imagine. The classi¬ 
fication of structure into Sthanaka, Asana and Sayana types is signifi¬ 
cant in that it is suggestive of the moods which the three classes of im¬ 
age serve to express in their three different postures of standing, sitting 
and reclining. This psychological implication or consideration, it will 
be noted here, is in tune with our interpretation of architecture in terms 
of the human being and further strengthens the subjective side of the 
viewpoint we have so far attempted to set forth. 
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Chapter VII. 


GOVINDA DIKSHITA 

Neither the rule of the Tanjore Nayaks in general, nor the reign 
of Raghunatha Nayaka in particular, would be complete and full with¬ 
out a reference being made to Govinda Dikshita, the illustrious Brahman 
minister of the kingdom. Govinda Dikshita was minister to both 
Achyutappa Nayaka and his son Raghunatha, and it was to him that 
these two Nayaks owed a large measure of their successful and glorious 
rule. The Dikshita played a very prominent part in the good admini¬ 
stration of the country, and it may be said that his fame even eclipsed 
that of the Nayaks. If Raghunatha Nayaka could be compared to the 
great Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar, G5vinda Dikshita may well be 
ranked with the latter’s minister, Saluva Timma. Govinda Dikshita’s 
name is still green in the memory of the people of the Choladesa and 
the generation that is fast disappearing, speaks of his greatness and 
fame as an administrator, as an erudite scholar and as an able minister 
besides, his high sense of justice and fairness which were all brought to 
bear upon his high office of minister. EQs meritorious services with 
which he enriched the people and the land as well, are held in much 
esteem even at the present day. 

The existence of numerous villages and streets besides other memo¬ 
rials, named after him, stand testimony to his greatness and to the re¬ 
gard which the people and the rulers had for him and his personality. 
The villages of Govindapuram, Govindakudi, Ayyampet and the streets 
known as Ayyankadai street in Tanjore, Yagasalai street in Kumba- 
konam and tanks such as Ayyankulam, all these are monuments that 
go to commemorate his name. In spite of all these remembrances, it is 
really an irony of fate that very little should be known authentically of 
such a great person, who lived and played a considerable part in main¬ 
taining the prestige of the Nayak rule. In the temple of the village 
called Pattiswaram in the Kumbakonam Taluk, there stands ‘ in orient¬ 
al majesty and grandeur, a statue of this great minister dressed in the 
state garb with the long robe and with the curious head-dress of the 
day.’ Besides him stands in like manner the magnifioient statue of his 
wife. And Lingas called Dikshitalingas, are still worshipped in the tem¬ 
ples of Kumbeswara at Kumbakonam and Panchanadiswara at Tiru- 
yadi (Tiruvaiyar). Whether these Lingas are consecrated by the 
Dikshita himself or established in his name, are questions that remain 
16 
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to be settled. But all the same, nothing definite is known about him 
and his early life, beyond the traditional accounts which though interest¬ 
ing, are so varied as not to admit of easy verification. Pattiswaram and 
Tirunageswaram in the Kumbakonam Taluk and Tiruppalattu- 
rai in the Papanasam Taluk, are held by the people as places, 
where he lived and spent his life. The statement that he 
lived at Pattiswaram and. went to Tanjore daily in his palan¬ 
quin to discharge his duties as minister, looks not only im¬ 
probable but incredible considering the distance of the place and the 
importance of his high office.^ However, the historical remains of a 
statue and the ruined site shown as the place where his house once 
stood, as well as epigraphs and the present custom of a section of the 
community called Pattunfdkdmr going to Pattiswaram to settle their 
minor differences before the shrine of Govinda Dikshita even now,—all 
these support the statement that in all probability he might have lived 
and spent his last days at Pattiswaram or it might have been a favou¬ 
rite place of residence of his. 

The literary evidence of this period contains only casual refer¬ 
ences and from them a good account cannot be made of him. Even 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita, the son of this famous minister and the bio¬ 
grapher of Raghunatha Nayaka, does not give -a full account of his 
father, though he shows in many places that his father was associated 
with the government of the Nayaks, during the reigns of Achyutappa 
and Raghunatha. But as regards the minister’s early life, it is not 
possible to derive any knowledge from his son’s references. Tradi¬ 
tion has it that Govinda Dikshita was a Kannada Brahman belonging 
to the Vasishta gotra and Asvalayanasutra and that he migrated to 
the Chdla Country about the middle of the 16th century. Even of 
this, there are two versions. One version says that Govinda Dik¬ 
shita, a Kannada Brahman, was noted even as a young man, for his 
remarkable knowledge of Hindu Sastras and Astrology. He is said 
to have been born of very poor parents; and so to find employment 
he made his way to Vijayanagara at the early age of seventeen. 
There, he soon became a favourite of Achyutaraya, (A.D. 1529 to 
A.D. 1542). Govinda Dikshita’s first meeting with the Raya is said 
to have taken place about A.D. 1532, when he went to the royal 
palace along with several astrologers who had been summoned by 
the Raya, to cast the horoscope of a child that had just then bom to 
him. Achyutaraya was very much impressed by the Dikshita’s deep 

1. An account of Govinda Dikshita embodying all the traditions and stories 
is given in an article entitled Govinda Dikshita by Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, 
in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. II, pp. 220-241. 
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knowledge of astrology, showered on him his favours and employed 
him in his service. When Achyutaraya gave Sevappa Nayaka, the 
principality of Tanjore and appointed him to be its governor, the latter is 
said to have taken along with him, his former master and friend, 
Gdvinda Dikshita.^ It is even claimed that the Nayaka requested 
Gdvinda Dikshita to accept the governorship of the province, but the 
latter excused himself by saying that he, being a Brahman, should not 
encroach upon the right or dharma of a Kshatriya, whose duty it was to 
wield the sceptre. And so he helped Sevappa to become the ruler and 
himself became his minister. It is said that he continued to be minister 
of the state for more than the duration of the rule of Sevappa and 
Achyutappa and even unto the reign of Raghunatha.^ Another version, 
says that he was a Kannada Brahman and was bom of poor parents in 
Mysore, and he migrated to Vellore, where he took service under his 
uncle, who was the rayasam (secretary) of the Ami Nayaka. Later he 
was transferred to the Tanjore Samasthanam, when a daughter of this 
poligar was married to a prince of the Tanjore line. Here, in Tanjore, 
he rose to prominence and became the minister of state. Neither of these 
accounts is supported by the literary evidence nor by the epigraphic testi¬ 
mony, but the fact that he was a Kannada Brahman and a great scholar 
is beyond doubt.^ The rest of the tradition of his rise to power cannot 
withstand internal criticism; for one thing, the epigraphs prove the im¬ 
possibility of Sevappa being a servant of Gdvinda Dikshita and the 
former’s rise to prominence through him.^ Apart from this it is also 


2. An account of this traditional story is given in Chapter II. Also S&hitya~ 
ratnakara, Introduction by Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

3. An apt parallelism may be traced between the long ministerial career of 
the Dikshita at Tanjore leading to the consolidation of the State and to an increase 
in its prestige and the remarkable services of Ariyanatha Mudaliar. the co-adjutor 
and Dalavay of Visvanatha Nayak, the founder of the Madura Nayak kingdom. 
He was for over 50 years the “second in power” in the State. Ariyanatha was 
especially responsible for the organisation of the Palaiyam system in the Southern 
Tamil country, and the poligars were specially attached to Ariyanatha and his 
memory. In one grant his name is associated along with that of the Nayak him¬ 
self (of 1560 A.D.). Ariyanatha was the Dalavay and Pradhani cf the State: 
and his equestrian statue in the Pudumantapam at Madura and the thousand- 
pillared hall in its great temple are “substantial relics of his importance”. Both 
Ariyanatha and Gdvinda Dikshita were roughly contemporaries and engaged in 
work of the same character and both were responsible for the consolidation of 
the two great Nayak States of the south.--[Ed.]. 

4. The Kannada origin of Gdvinda Dikshita is established by the fact that 
His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakdti Pitha in his purvdsramn belonged to 
this family and he is of Kaicuniada origin. 

5. See Chapter II. 
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obvious from a study of the records that Govinda Dikshita could not 
have been minister to Sevappa, the first Nayaka. Gdvinda Dikshita is 
mentioned only once in the records of Achyutappa and Raghunatha and 
the earliest inscription mentioning him by name, is dated A.D. 1588.® 
This record registers a gift made by the Nayaka for the merit of Govinda 
Dikshita. The literary evidences of Raghiindthdhhyudayam and the 
Sdhityaratmdkara also speak of Govinda Dikshita only during the reign 
of Achyutappa and Raghunatha and not before. If Govinda Dikshita 
had any association with Sevappa, at least his son Yagnanarayana 
would have made mention of it. Moreover, Govinda Dikshita’s mi¬ 
gration from Vellore is not also supported by internal evidence, since 
there is nothing to prove the marital alliance of the Tanjore Nayaks 
with the house of Arni. Hence these traditional accounts are of no 
material help to the historian. 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu"^ says that Govinda Dikshita began 
his career as minister under the first Nayak Sevappa and continued in 
office through the reign of Achyutappa; and he also was of help to 
Raghunatha in the early years of his reign. He does not support the 
statement contained in the Tanjore District Manual which says that 
Govinda Dikshita also lived during the time of Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 
the last ruler; on the ground that this supposition was consequent on 
the writer of the Manual identifying Achyutappa Nayaka, the second 
ruler, with the last king, called Vijayaraghava and Achyuta Vijaya¬ 
raghava in the records. He further adds that this view is incredible 
when between Sevappa and Vijayaraghava, there was an interval of a 
century and there was no possibility of his having lived for such a 
long time. The literary evidence also proves the impossibility of 
Govinda Dikshita having continued as minister under Vijayaraghava. 
The Chaturdandi prakdsika distinctly says that Venkateswara Dikshita, 
one of the sons of Govinda Dikshita, was Vijayaraghava’s minister and 
so the father was evidently dead by that time. Therefore the question of 
Govinda Dikshita’s early association with 6evappa alone remains to 
be settled. Mr. Venkatesam Pantulu says that his early association 
with Sevappa is established and quotes two inscriptions in support of 
his statement.® He takes the word ‘Sevappa Nayakkarayyan’ occuring in 


6 . 119 of 1930. 

7. The Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. II, 1928, 
p. 223. 

8 . Ihid., p. 224. 
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one of them® to mean both Sevappa Nayaka and his minister Govinda 
Dikshita on the ground, .that the latter was called Ayyan out of respect. 
Ayyan, he further adds, is derived from the Sanskrit word Arya which 
means ‘ worshipful.’ This argument is not only inconclusive, but also 
untenable. Unfortunately, one of the epigraphs produced by him for 
our consideration, docs not contain either the name of Sevappa or his 
minister; while the second inscription which was issued by Achyutappa 
records that he was the son of Sevappa ; {Sevappa Ndyakkarayyan 
Achyutappa Ndyakkarayyan Tanjdvur tattdrukku kodutta dharma 
sdsanam) and that he made a gift to the goldsmiths of Tanjore. The 
reference to Sevappa Nayakkarayyan must be taken to refer to Sevap- 
pa Nayaka alone and not to mean himself and his minister. Govinda 
Dikshita is also called in his epigraphs as Dikshitarayyan and the Tan- 
jore records give the rulers the appellation of Ayyan added to their 
names. Mr. Venkatesam Pantulu, who reads the word Sevappa Nayak¬ 
karayyan as referring to two distinct individuals, viz,, the Nayak and the 
Ayyan, in order to prove the association of Govinda Dikshita with 
Sevappa, is not inclined to read and interpret in the same manner the 
epigraphs of Vijayaraghava Nayaka, which contain I'eferences as Vijaya- 
raghava Nayakkarayyan.^® In that case, it must be said that G5vinda 
Dikshita also lived during the reign of the last Nayaka Vijayaraghava; 
but Mr, Pantulu says that he could not have been minister to Vijaya¬ 
raghava ; and hence his view of Gdvinda Dikshita’s association with 
Sevappa from the epigraphs, remains to be proved. The argument that 
Gdvinda Dikshita was not associated with Vijayaraghava, on the ground 
that the former could not have lived for more than a century, applies 
equally to the statement that he was associated with Sevappa very 
early. Because, Govinda Dikshita’s latest epigraph is dated A.D. 1634 
and if he should have come to Vijayanagar in his 17th year corresponding 
to A.D. 1532, before the rule of the Nayaks began at Tanjore, then 
it would give him a very long life of more than a century; and this is 
also extremely impossible.^^ There is also no literary evidence to esta¬ 
blish Govinda Dikshita’s early association with the administration of 
Sevappa. The Sangita Sudhd alone contains a reference to prove that 


9. The epigraphs referred to are, Achyutadeva Raya’s inscription recording 
a gift of land by Tattappa Nayaka, son of Mallappa Nayaka to Topparam Ketta 
Pillaiyar and 22 of 1897 dated Saka 1499 and issued by Achyutappa Nayaka in favour 
of goldsmiths. Mr. Venkatesam Pantulu basing his conclusion on the traditional 
evidence, works out the epigraphs to suit his conclusion. 

IQ. 543 of 1918 and 709 of 1904. 

11. According to tradition he came to Vijayanagar in his 17th year and his 
’first meeting with Achyutaraya took place about A.D. 1532 when a son was born 
to him. Govinda Dikshita had then iSevappa as his servant. 
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Gdvinda Dikshita was in the court of Sevappa and here, this fact is 
given out by Govinda Dikshita himself, when he praised Raghu- 
natha and brought to his notice that even his grandfather had 
predicted in open court that he (Raghunatha) would become 
a great ruler. This appreciative reference is said to have 
been made by Sevappa, when Raghunatha was a tender child 
interested in play.^^ This statement would only prove that 
the Dikshita was present in Sevappa’s court only from the latter part of 
his reign, since Raghunatha, his grandson is mentioned as having been 
a child then. 13 Even Yaghanarayana Dikshita speaks of his father’s 
association only with Achyutappa Nayaka and his son, and not with his 
predecessor. From the Sdhityaratiidkara it is known for certain that 
Govinda Dikshita was minister to Achyutappa; and the latter took his 
advice on all matters relating to the internal and foreign policies of the 
state. Govinda Dikshita attended the war council held by Achyutappa on 
the eve of the great Karnataka civil war of succession, and it was he, who 
helped in the coronation of Raghunatha Nayaka and the abdication of 
Achyutappa. Govinda Dikshita is said to have also crowned Raghunatha 
and performed his Pattdbhisheka ceremony. He taught Raghunatha the 
science of politics and other sastras and claimed him as his pupil. Raghu¬ 
natha Nayaka’s march upon Sdlaga and other enemies was the result of 
Govinda Dikshita’s wise counsel. When Raghunatha started on his ex¬ 
pedition, he is said to have left the administration in the hands of 
Govinda Dikshita. Raghunatha Nayaka’s confidence in his minister 
and the great regard which he had for his learning and experience in 
administration, are fully borne out by Yagnanarayana Dikshita in his 
references in the Sdhityaratndkara as well as in several places in the 
Raghunatha Vildsa Ndtakam. According to the evidence contained in 
the latter work, it appears that when a drama was enacted in the palace 
theatre both Raghunatha Nayaka and G5vinda Dikshita were seated 
together on the same seat.- Yaghanarayana Dikshita also speaks in 
glowing terms of the victories won by the Nayak and of the high reputa¬ 
tion enjoyed by his father, G5vinda Dikshita. These references go to 
show that Govinda Dikshita continued to live during the reign of Raghu¬ 
natha; and the same internal evidence proves that he did not survive in 


12. Sangita Sudha, SI. 48. 

13. Sangxta Sudhd, SI. 49. 
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the time of Vijayaraghava Nayaka. Venkatamakhi, another son of 
Govinda Dikshita and the author of the Chaturdandi prdkdsika, says 
that he wrote the work at the instance of Vijayaraghava, when he was 
minister to him for some time. If Gdvinda Dikshita continued to live then, 
Venkatamakhi would have mentioned him. Since the latest epigraph^^ 
of Govinda Dikshita is dated in A.D. 1634, it is certain that he lived till 
then. His earliest record is dated in A.D. 1588^5 ^nd so, his association 
with the government of the Nayaks will have to be mainly based on the 
evidence of the epigraphs, between A.D. 1588 and A.D. 1634. This 
period does not include the years which he spent in the court of 
Sevappa, whose death had taken place about A.D. 1580. Since 
Sevappa is said to have seen his grandson, Raghunatha, playing as 
a boy, Raghunatha’s birth may be placed in or about A.D. 1575. As 
Govinda Dikshita bears witness to Sevappa’s blessing the child Raghu¬ 
natha, it is probable that Govinda Dikshita had then already 
settled at Tanjore. Since he says that he was one of those, who were 
assembled at the durbar hall when Sevappa expressed his high expecta¬ 
tions of Raghunatha, it is possible to surmise that he had not then become 
the minister of state, but was probably employed in the palace as the 
royal purdhita}^ Hence under the present circumstances, Govinda Dik- 
shito’s association with the administration of Tanjore may be broadly 
held to have lasted from A.D. 1575 to A.D. 1634, and in this period of 
nearly six decades, he was serving the Nayaks in a double capacity both 
as their ‘Kulakutastha purohita’ (family priest) and ‘Kula mantri.’ 

From the foregoing account it is evident that Govinda Dikshita, a 
Kannada Brahman hailing from the Mysore country made his way to 
the court of the Tanjore Nayak during the last years of Sevappa, the first 
ruler; and he was well received and respectfully treated on account of 
his profound scholarship and deep learning. Soon the Dikshita made 
his mark there and rose to be the royal purohita, then to that of a tutor 
to the prince and lastly to the high office of minister solely by dint of 
merit.i'^ Achyutappa Nayaka’s great regard for this minister is best seen 
in his records referring to the gifts made by him for the merit of Govinda 
Dikshita. Raghunatha Nayaka’s veneration for and gratitude to his 
minister were something extraordinary, since Govinda Dikshita was also 

14 . 257 of 1927. 

15. 119 of 1930. 

16. The Sdhityaratndkara refers to Achyutappa’s request * made to Govinda 
Dikshita to fix an auspicious day for the celebration of Raghunatha’s coronation. 
Sdhityaralm/lkara, Canto X, SI. 103. Also Canto XII, SI. 46. Here Govinda 
Dikshita is called Guru. 

17. Sdhityaratndkara: Colophon. 
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his teacher. And in the later years of Raghunatha^s reign which wit¬ 
nessed the revival of literary activities, Gdvinda Dikshita miist have also 
played a prominent part; but of this we have no direct evidence. 

Govinda Dikshita was an orthodox Brahman and he is said to have 
performed numerous sacrifices. Tradition says that he never neglected 
to perform Agnihotra (daily fire worship) and was never wanting in 
the strict performance of dharma as enjoined in the Vedas and Sastras. 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita speaks of his performing the SdgnU 
citya, the Vdjapeya and the Sarvaidmukha sacrifices and 
in the performance of the Vdjapeya sacrifice he was assis¬ 
ted by the Nay aka, Raghunatha, who it is said, ’held the 
umbrella over his head. The Yagasala street and the Yagamantapa 
at Kumbakonam are even now pointed out as marking the places, 
where Govinda Dikshita performed these sacrifices. It is also said that 
he made large gifts and benefactions on the occasion of the completion 
of these sacrifices; and his great gifts numbering sixteen (Sodasa mahd- 
ddnas) and his gift of a village in the name of each tithi (15 days of a 
paksha) are also well known. The modern village called Echchangudi 
alias EkadasT Agraharam and the village called Mahadhanapuram, Mul- 
liakkudi alias Dikshita Samudra and important streets called Mahadhana 
streets, in the towns of Mayavaram, Tiruvidaimarudur and Tiruvaiyar 
besides others, are all pointed out as great gifts made to the Brahmans 
on such occasions. Govinda Dikshita’s name is even now associated 
with the repair and construction of the sixteen mantapas on the bunds of 
the Mahamakham tank at Kumbakonam.^^ It is said that the Nayak, 
who was pleased with the Dikshita for his charitable endowments, gifted 
to him a quantity of gold equal to his own weight for further repairs. 
Govinda Dikshita is also spoken of as the builder of several Pushyaman- 
tapas at different places such as Tiruvaiyar, Kumbakonam, Tiruvidai¬ 
marudur, Tiruvajanjuli and Vriddhachalam. As Achyutappa Nayaka 
also is mentioned by the Dikshita as the builder of these mantapas at 
these places,^® it is possible that these works were carried out at the 
instance of Govinda Dikshita. The Ramaswami temples at Kumbako¬ 
nam, Vijayaraghavapuram and Srirangam were erected during his iimeP 
The temple at Pattiswaram is said to have received large gifts as well as 
additions made to its precincts. He is mentioned as the builder of the 
Acharavasal, and the Anantakalyana mantapa of the Sarapgaswami 
matha at Kumbakonam in A.D. 163121 and also the TuraiK^ttuvar 


18. A.R.E., 1926-27, p. 117. 

19. Sangxta Sudhd. 

20. A.R.E. 1926-27. 
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mantapa in the Vilanagar temple situated in the Mayavararn Taluk .22 
Apart from these magnificent charities and public works, tradition has it 
that he also devoted much attention to the cause of education. The Raja 
Patasala at Kumbakonam traces its origin to the bounty of Govinda 
Dikshita; and several institutions for the teaching and propagation of 
the Hindu Sastras and Vedas were also maintained by him. Even though 
Sanskrit learning enjoyed special favour, yet the growth of and foster¬ 
ing of the Tamil literature and culture do not seem to have suffered at 
all for want of patronage either royal or otherwise. Govinda Dikshita 
himself was responsible for the translation of the Tiruvaiydr Mahdtmyam 
into Tamil about A.D. 1605.23 

In addition to being a good administrator, Govinda Dikshita was also 
a renowned author. He is said to have written commentaries on the 
Jaimini Sutras and Kaumdrila Darsana besides the Sangtta Sudhd, He 
is called Advaita Vidydcharya; and Yagnanarayana Dikshita says that 
he was not only proficient in the Advaita Philosophy, but had a thorough 
knowledge of the six systems of philosophy (Shad darsanas). Venkates- 
wara Dikshita (or Venkatamakhi), another son of this great minister 
says that his father reestablished the Advaita school of Philosophy of 
Sri Sankara and he was the elder contemporary of the great Advaita 
scholar, Appayya Dikshita. Both of them are said to have made efforts 
to propagate advaitism.^^ While Govinda Dikshita completed his Kau¬ 
mdrila Darsana (a commentary on Kumarila Bhatta’s darsana) , Appayya 
Dikshita wrote in comment, his Parimala at the former’s instance. 
Appayya Dikshita’s reference to an Advaita Vidydcharya in his Siddhdn- 
talesa Savi^rdha, is taken to mean Govinda Dikshita himself, for whom the 
author had a high regard.^^ Govinda Dikshita was also very proficient in 
the science of music and may well be called the founder of Karnatic music. 
Venkatamakhi says that the Sangtta Sudha was in reality written by his 

22. 164 of 1925. 

23. There is a passage in the Tiruvaiydr Purdnam which reads: 

LD^Lism(si> ^^€S)<3 fu 9p 

LD^tu^LDd^^ir Q^e^LDeiDpQpir 

^06u/r«0a»L-6»)L£)UJ/r(26»5 ^sirireiknQ 

p^Q^u^&srQu^eo sir^i^SLbi^frdjOuir^di 
Qiujrpj^u L^jritemsui^QLDfr^ ^iBi^rrp Ljs^pCSpdr, 

24. Govinda Dikshita by Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, Ibid, 

25. Govinda Dikshita is wrongly called the author of Harivamsa Charitam 
composed of twenty-three cantos on the ground, that the author of this work is 
also called Govindamantrin. But this is not possible since the latter is said to 
have belonged to Sandilya gotra whereas Govinda Dikshita belonged to Vasishta 
gotra. (See The Tanjore Sarfoji Maharaja’s Saraswathi Mahal Library Catalogue 
edited by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri.) 

17 
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father.2® Both Yaghanarayana Dikshita and his brother Venkateswara 
Dikshita were all good musicians and the latter is given credit for his stan¬ 
dard work on music the Chaturdandiprakdsika,^ wherein he had “ reduc¬ 
ed the old twenty-two svards to twelve and designed the present Vina 
adapted to the twelve svarasJ' “It appears also that Venkatamakhi was 
the author of the Melakarta that is in vogue at present in Southern 
India.” G5vinda Dikshita was also the author of a work on Astrology, 
since reference is made to his work in the Tdndava MdlaL^^ The con¬ 
temporary works say that Govinda Dikshita had numerous titles such 
as Pada vdkya pramdTm pdrdvdraha and Advaitdchdrya, He was also 
known by other names as Govinda Adhvari, Govinda Yajva and Gfevinda 
Makhindu. 

Prom the colophon to the Chaturdaridiprakdsika, it is known that 
Govinda Dikshita’s wife was called Nagamamba, the daughter of one 
Narayana Dikshita.^® Govinda Dikshita is said to have been the father 
of eight sons, of whom only two are well known. Yaghanarayana Dik¬ 
shita has won immortal fame by his works, the Sdhitydratndkara, the 
Raghundtha Vildsa Ndiaka and the Alankdra Ratndkara; and he also per¬ 
formed the Sdgnicityd and the Sarvatomukhd sacrifices.^® He studied 
both under his father Govinda Dikshita and his patron Raghunatha, who 
taught him all the Sastras including Vydkarana, Tarka, Mlmdmsa and 
Vedanta, His brother Venkateswara^^ was also an all round genius and 
wrote a number of works. The Vdrtikdhharanam, a commentary on the 
Tuptika of Kumarilaswami is classified along with other important works 
on Mlmdmsa. He also wrote the Karmdnta Vdrtika, a commentary on a 
portion of Bddhdyana Srauta Sutras, Sulba Mlmdmsa, a treatise on 


ChaturdandiprakaSika . 

27. The work is not available in its entirety. 

28. Report on the Sanskrit and Tamil Mss. for 1896-97, Madras. The introduc- 
ion of the Tdndava Mdlai says (pp. 261 and 262): 

Lueviruf. eumrib 

0® eresreijLhy Gds/reB/i^ ^iLQ^Sr ^(ej 

^j)i8cirp unrSKiS jsireSgir GfsSis^^ir 

Quit pjpiilt iSleAruf^uJ^ Q^A)6U€ir ffirek.fS euQ^eusssruuir eoieuuu^ 

Also the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. II, p. 237. 

29. 'Sri Gdvindadikshita Nagamamba vara tritiya 
nandanasy a. *— ChaturdandiprakdMka . 

30. Colophon to the Sdhityaratnakara, 

31. calls himself as the third son of Gdvinda Dikshita in his Chaturdandi- 
prakdsika, Colophon. 
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Vedic Trignometry and also Sangita Samrdjya, But he is well known 
by his great work on Music, the Chaturdandiprakdsika. He was also 
the teacher of Rajachudamani Dikshita, the author of Rukmanl pari- 
nayarn?^ and of Nilakanta Dikshita, a grand nephew of Appayya 
Dikshita. One Lingadhvari, the author of Sivasahasrandmahlidshya 
and Vedartha tatva nirnaya is said to have been a third son of Govinda 
Dikshita.Rajachudamani‘Dikshita in his Tantrasikhdmani, a work 
on the Jaimini Sutras, says that Venkatamakhi also performed several 
yagnas. Nilakanta Dikshita, the author of Siva Lildrnava and Gangd- 
vatarana Kdvya, speaks of Venkatamakhi, his master, as belonging to 
Vasishta gotra and as the son of Govinda Dikshita. 

Govinda Dikshita also appears to have been an authority in Dharma 
Sdstras and also a permanent court of arbitration. His administration 
of even-handed justice is recorded in an inscription coming from Pattis- 
waram. The epigraph is dated in the cyclic year Bhava, correspon¬ 
ding to A.D. 1634; and Govinda Dikshita is called by the venerable 
name of Govinda Dikdiitaswami. The record registers a settlement 
made by him when the pattundlkdrars (Saurashtrian weavers) present¬ 
ed him with a petition (Valakkumurai) as a result of some differences 
arising in social matters. It appears that there was some difficulty in 
the order of precedence in the distribution of betel and nuts among the 
weavers and the merchants (Chettis). GSvinda Dikshita hearing both 
sides, seems to have arbitrated and settled the question amicably; but 
the exact terms of the settlement are not known. The agreement reached 
among them by making a person liable to offer a new cloth worth five 
fanams and 30 arecanuts and 100 betel leaves to the goddess of the 
local temple, if he should transgress the rules, shows clearly that the 
settlement was made satisfactorily to both the contending parties, who 
are said to have made up their minds to observe this rule by making 
a vow in the name of the king.^^ This record is also the latest so far 
known of him and this would show that he was living till A.D. 1634. 
Since Venkatamakhi says that he was for some time the minister of 
Vijayaraghava (accession 1633) it is probable that Govinda Dikshita died 
shortly after his accession. This is further supported by the fact that 
no more reference is made to Govinda Dikshita in the contemporary 
literature. Even Yagnanarayana’s name is not mentioned in the reign 
of Vijayaraghava Nayaka. The absence of any mention of these two 

32. Venkatamakhi is also said to be the author of J&tdka Chandrika--a treatise 
on Astrology. This has been translated into English by Mr. B. Suryanarayana 
Rao. 

33. Sahityaratnakara, Introduction by Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

34 . 257 of X927. 
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tinmpg or their whereabouts in the works of Venkatamakhi and in the 
Telugu works of Vijayaraghava, has led some writers to think that 
both of them must have died about the same period®® and how far this 
view is correct, will have to be determined by future research. 

Govinda Dikshita’s association with the administration of the 
Nayaks, is also taken as the cause for the latter’s patronage of Saivism. 
Since the Nayaks were all Vaishnavas by their religious persuasion, 
it is said that their patronage of Saiyism was made possible only by the 
powerful influence of Govinda Dikshita, the great Advaita scholar of 
the times. Even though his influence over them cannot be under¬ 
valued, yet the statement that he was responsible for their catholicity 
and religious toleration remains to be well established; since the 
Nayaks in general do not seem to have ill-disposed towards or perse¬ 
cuted any of the rival faiths. Govinda Dikshita, though not a natiye 
of Tanjore, soon became one; and a review of his life which starting 
from humble and poor circumstances soon attained to the zenith of 
power and honour ; shows the high regard and esteem which the Nayaks 
had for learning and scholarship. His rise to power was made easy 
by the royal patronage and favour and the high sense of duty, honesty, 
loyalty and charity which Govinda Dikshita had in abundance, were 
responsible for his ultimate success as a great administrator. These 
qualities made him a hero of the day and when he died, the people 
deified him. It is popularly believed that he spent his last days in the 
Mangalambika shrine at Kumbakonam, performing severe penance. 


35. M^. K. Sitaramayya: The Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charttam, p. 252. 



Chapter VIIL 


VIJAYARAGHAVA NAYAKA. 

(A.D. 1633 to A.D. 1673). 

I 

Achyuta Vijayaraghava Nayaka^ better known as Mannarudasa^ 
and as Vijayaraghava, was the son of Raghunatha Nayaka and succeed¬ 
ed his father on the throne. For his reign and for the subsequent pe¬ 
riod, there is available only the evidence of the native chronicles and of 
the Jesuit letters. With regard to the date of his accession, his epigraphs 
which are few and far between, remain silent, while the chronicles men¬ 
tion no date at all. Raghunatha Nayaka’s inscriptions show, that his 
rule must have extended down to the year A.D. 1634 since a record of 
his, dated in the cyclic year Bhava corresponding to A.D. 1634 refers to 
a vow made by two communities at the feet of Nayakkarayyan, who was 
no other than Raghunatha himself.^ The same epigraph mentions 
Govinda Dikshita also and since it is known for certain, that Govinda 
Dikshita did not continue as the minister to Vijayaraghava also, the 
reference to Nayakkarayyan must be taken to mean Raghunatha, and 
hence the latter ruled as king for about twenty years from A.D 1614 to 
A.D. 1634, but his association as co-ruler with his father, dates back 
atleast from A.D. 1600. Considering the duration of all the individual 
reigns of the Tanjore Nayaks, it becomes evident that Raghunatha, the 
most illustrious ruler of this family had but a relatively short reign and 
his death will have to be placed about A.D. 1634. 

It is not known for certain whether he nominated his successor in 
his own life time and performed the Yauvardjydhhishekam. The inter¬ 
nal evidence contained in the Raghurmthdhhyudayam of Vijayaraghava* 
says that he (Vijayaraghava) performed the sixteen great gifts (sho- 
dasa mahadanas) on a day in the year of his coronation. Chengalvala 


1. 461 of 1922 from Papanasam is recorded in the name of Achyuta Vijaya¬ 
raghava Nayaka. Also Manvdrud&savildsam, page 2. 

2. Father Proenza in his letter dated 1659 says that the Nayaka called him¬ 
self as the son of God Mannaru of Mannargudi, La Mission Du Madure, Vol. III,‘ 
p. 51. 

3. 257 of 1927 from Pattiswaram (Tanjore District). The Inscription is 
^ted in the cyclic year Bava which corresponds to A.D. 1634. 

4. Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 255. 
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Kalakavi, the author of Vijayardghava Vamsdvali^ and the court poet 
of Vijayaraghava, has recorded that these sixteen great gifts were made 
in the cyclic year l^rimukha and in the month of Sravana; corresponding 
to August-September, A.D. 1633. These two statements taken together 
prove that Vijayaraghaya’s accession must have taken place in the year 
1633 and that it was celebrated sometime before the death of Raghuna- 
tha.® Mr. K. Sitarama 3 ^a also agrees with this date and says that 
Vijayaraghava’s coronation took place in A.D 1633. This date is fur¬ 
ther supported by the evidence contained in the Tantrasikhdmani of 
Rajachudamani Dikshita, a disciple of Venkatamakhi a son of the illus¬ 
trious Govinda Dikshita. The author says that he wrote his work at 
the instance of his master, who is referred to have been then the minister 
in the court of Vijayaraghava. Venkatamakhi in the Introduction 
to his Chaturdandiprakdsika, mentions that ho, in turn, wrote his work 
^ the instance of his patron, Vijayaraghava Nayaka, the ruler and that 
too when the latter had already donated the sixteen great gifts. It 
is also stated therein that Venkatamakhi was the establisher (conse- 
crator) of a Chola king and this reference to his part in helping a Chola 
to the throne must in all probability refer to his help rendered to Vija¬ 
yaraghava Nayaka himself, as there could not have been then, any pos¬ 
sibility for any Chola to have contested the throne. Incidentally this 
reference shows that the work was written sometime after the corona¬ 
tion of Vijayaraghava and perhaps, when the author himself was occupy¬ 
ing the high office of minister^ But the date of his work, Chatiirdan- 
dipraknsika is not known. However, from the chronogram expressed 
in the Tantrasikhdmani, it is clear that it was written in Saka 1559® cor¬ 
responding to A.D. 1637 and it further goes to prove that Vijayaraghava 
had already become the ruler and that his coronation must have taken 
place sometime before A.D. 1637.® Hence, the reference made to the 
Nayak’s gifts by Venkatamakhi in his own work and the date of the 
Tantrasikhdmani, settle the year of Vijayaraghava’s coronation finally 
by saying that his accession to the throne must have been an accomplish- 


5. Vijayavildsamf alias Vijayardghava Varnsdvali by Kalakavi, published in 
Cocanada by the Andhra Sahitya Samsodha Mandal. 

6. Raghunatha must have been then fifty-nine years old. The epigraphs 
mention him from A.D. 1600. Sevappa, according to the Sangita Sudhd lived to 
see his grandson, Raghunatha. Sevappa’s death took place in A.D. 1580. 

7. There are more than one reason to believe that Venkatamakhi was his 
minister only for a short time and that too in the early years of his reign. 

8. Tavirasikh&rnani: ^tII give 9551. 

According to the rule it will yield S. 1559=A.D. 1637. 

9. Also the Tanjavur Andhra Nayaka Charitam, p. 252. 
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ed fact before the year A.D. 1637, which is the date of the Tantrasikha- 
mani. These two works, thus bear indirect evidence to the fact that 
Vijayaraghava’s coronation took place in Srimukha (A,D. 1633) the 
cyclic year given in the Vijayardghava Vamsdvali, In that case Raghu- 
natha Nayaka must have anointed Vijayaraghava, as his successor, short¬ 
ly before his death. '' 

It is sometimes hold that Vijayaraghava, the illegitimate heir, usur¬ 
ped the throne. Vijayaraghava was the son of Raghunatha by his chief 
consort Kalavati, the daughter of Vemparaja and Lakshmamma. Vem- 
paraja, son of Chinna Malla, was Raghunatha Nayaka’s uncle.^® The 
Raghunathabhuyudayam of Vijayaraghava says that Vijayaraghava had 
a brother of the name of Ramabhadra and that the latter is said to have 
accompanied Raghunatha to the Toppur battle field in A.D. 1617. Mr. 
T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, in his History of the Tanjore Nayaks, says 
that Rajachudamani Dikshita in his Anandardghava Ndtakam has made 
mention of two sons of Raghunatha, namely Achyuta and Ramabhadra.^^ 
Vijayaraghava in his Raghunathabhyudayam calls Ramabhadra as 
Kuindraratnam. Of these two, Vijayaraghava would appear to be the 
eldest son according to the genealogy given in the Raghundihdbhyuda- 
yam}^ But it is said in another place of the same work that Rama¬ 
bhadra alone accompanied his father Raghunatha to the field of Top¬ 
pur battle and Vijayaraghava Nayaka, the elder son, is not at all mention¬ 
ed among the participators of Toppur battle. But Mr. Hickey says that 
of the two sons, Vijayaraghava the younger “excelled his elder brother 
and consequently the kingdom was given over to him on account of 
his physical powers and mental acquirements. His elder brother was 
fain to be content with what he got viz. the territories of Tirukattuppalli 
(near Tanjore) and Pandanallur (near Kuttalam).” However, Mr. 
Hickey does not mention the source from where he drew this conclusion. 
That Raghunatha Nayaka had more than one son is also known from the 


10. Raghundthdhhyudayarri; Sources, p. 254. Also Manndruddsavildsam and 
Ushdparinayam by Rangajamma, the poetess. The Ushdparinayam says that 
Raghunatha had Chenchi Laksmainma and Kalavatamma for his consorts. 
Raghunatha is said to have worshipped god Kasturi Krishna for the birth of a 
son. The God appearing before Lak^mamma is said to have narrated to her the 
story of Devaki and Yasodha and that he would now be born to Kalavati this 
time. This means that Vijayaraghava was born to Kalavati. 

11. In the Bharatavakyam of the Anandardghava Ndtakam, Rajachudamani 
Dikshita says: 

quoted on p. 264 of Mr. K. Sitaramayya’s work. 

12. The Maratha Principality of Tanjore, p. 43. 
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evidence contained in the Jesuit letters. A Jesuit letter dated 1659^® 
says that when the Kalians (thieves) plundered the land and set free 
the prisoners, who were imprisoned in the Vallam fort, there were among 
them “two brothers of the Nayaka, whom he had shut up in prison, after 
pulling out their eyes to remove all possibility of succeeding him.” This 
letter shows that Vijayaraghava had two brothers instead of one and 
the name of the third brother is not known. And from this it is also 
inferred that these brothers were leading a miserable life as they were 
blinded and detained as prisoners at the Vallam fort. The reference 
to Vijayaraghava’s ‘putting out their eyes to remove all desire on their 
side of succeeding him,’ proves that Vijayaraghava’s right to the throne 
was not above challenge by rivals; and the Jesuit letter incidentally 
bears witness to his accession only by foul means. Moreover, the 
internal evidence, even though it remains silent on this quesion, 
does not any .where mention, that Ramabhadra was ever killed in battle 
or predeceased Vijayaraghava. Mr. K. Sitaramayya glibly assumes 
Ramabhadra to have been an elder brother of Vijayaraghava and con¬ 
cludes, after a careful and critical examination of the available lite¬ 
rary sources that Vijayaraghava got the throne through violent usur¬ 
pation. He advances Venkatamakhi’s reference in his Chaturdandi- 
prakdsika. that he established a Chola king on the throne, as evidence to 
this point and to prove that Vijayaraghava got the help of Venkatamakhi 
at the time of his coronation.^^ He further adds that the statements con¬ 
tained in the Raghundthdhhyudayam are inconclusive and self-contra¬ 
dictory. For, Vijayaraghava says therein, that he wrote it even while 
Raghunatha was alive and the latter is said to have offered the succession 
to him in appreciation of his scholarship. But in the Prastdvana 
(Introduction) it is said that he told his master Tatacharya, that he had 
been directed by God Mannaru to write this work and the royal pre¬ 
ceptor on hearing this, seems to have blessed him, “called here as the 
king” and directed him “to compose the work in dvipada metre. And 
the Ra^ghundthabhuyudayarn}^ begins like an address made by Tata¬ 
charya to Vijayaraghava, the ruler. Besides, the same work recounts 


13. Bertrand: La Mission dn Madure^ Vol. Ill, p. 53. 

Mentioned in the Nayaks of Madura, on page 271-2. 

14. The Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charitam, p. 252. The reference to a 
Chola ruler (Chdlak^majane) must be taken to mean a ruler of Chdladesa of 
the times and hence Vijayaraghava is referred to. Venkatamakhi also calls him¬ 
self as Karndtardjyapratishtdpandchdrya, 

15. Sources, pp. 256-7. Tatacharya says that he had already obtained the 
blessings of God Mannaru as well as his own. Tatacharya asked him to write 
the work** embodying his achievements so that the whole may be offered to the 
deity as a garland (Taraka Hara). 
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the deeds of both Raghunatha and Vijayaraghava and Mr. Sitaramayya 
asks the pertinent question that if the work was written at the instance 
of Tatacharya by Vijayaraghava when he had already become the 
ruler, how Raghunatha could have appointed him as ruler in appre¬ 
ciation of this work? That the work was really written long after 
Vijayaraghava’s coronation is further established by the fact that it 
contains references to the help given by Vijayaraghava to the Vija- 
yanagar Emperor, Srirangaraya III, whose accession took place in A.D. 
1642. And hence the composition of this work cannot be referred 
strictly to the time of his accession, but only to a date approximately 
about a decade after the event. These observations show, that Vija¬ 
yaraghava had usurped the throne with the aid of Venkatamakhi and 
Mr Sitaramayya adds further colour to the violent temper of Vija¬ 
yaraghava by referring to his imprisonment of his son Mannaru, as 
mentioned in the Tanidvuri AMJfira Edjula Charitamii.^^ And the 
non-co-operation and the disloyalty shown by his subjects on the eve 
of the Muhammadan invasions upon Tanjore and Vallam about the 
middle of his reign, are also taken as consequences of Vijayaraghava’s 
violence and lack of popular support. However, Rangajamma says 
that Vijayaraghava was bom to Raghunatha and his chief consort 
(Pattampurani) by the grace of God. She says that when Raghu¬ 
natha was praying along with his wives (Aa saihulanugudi) ^ Man- 
inaru, the family deity, appeared before him in a vision and blessed him 
with the birth of a son.^^ This would show that Vijayaraghava was 
of legitimate birth. The mention of Raghunatha’s numerous courte¬ 
sans as praying along with him, might suggest the possibility that 
other sons might have been born to him, of whom Ramabhadra was pro¬ 
bably one. The poets of the court did not take the trouble to mention his 
other sons, as they were not born of his chief consort; and so Rama¬ 
bhadra could not have been on the direct line of succession. And 
hence, Rangajamma’s account leaves no doubt regarding the legiti¬ 
macy of Vijayaraghava’s succession. And the reference in the Anan^ 
dardghava Ndtakam to two sons of Raghunatha, namely, Achyuta 
and Ramabhadra, is not securely established; and since it is not quite 
known for certain, that Achyuta Vijayaraghava was also called Achyuta 
Ramabhadra, it is not possible to pursue the point further. More 
evidence would be required to prove that Achyuta and Ramabhadra 
refer to the same person Vijayaraghava. However, the general charac¬ 
ter of the Nayaks themselves and their peaceful rule as borne out by 
the literary evidence, do not admit the possibility of an usurpation. And 


iB. Tanjavuri Andhra Rajatu Charitam* 
17. Mannaruddaa ViUtsam. 

18 
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hence, on account of all these observations, Vijayaraghava’s illegiti¬ 
mate succession cannot be admitted until further research into the still 
unearthed sources should be forthcoming.^® 

Vijayaraghava ruled for an appreciable length of time and it is said 
that he was an octogenarian at the time of his death.^® All are agreed 
that he died on the battle field. The early years of his reign immedia¬ 
tely following the death of Raghunatha, saw the continuance of peace 
and tranquillity, and the loyalty of Tanjore to Vijayanagar remained 
unquestioned. Even though his epigraphs do not bear evidence to 
prove his loyalty to his suzerains the Vijayanagara Emperors, Venkata- 
pati Raya II and Sriranga Raya III, yet it appears certain, in the 
absence of any contradictory evidence,^® that he conducted himself as 
became a loyal feudatory of the empire and did not take advantage of 
the weak reign of Venkatapati Raya II (1630 to 1642), who was a 
lover of peace and who did not interfere into the affairs of his feuda¬ 
tories, as he was engaged in repulsing the attacks of the Muhammadan 
armies of Golkonda and Bijapur converging on his capital. This non¬ 
intervention of the Raya in the affairs of the southern Nayak kingdoms 
was taken full advantage of by the Madura Nayaka, Tirumala, who 
pursued a vigorous anti-imperial policy and even refused the usual 
tribute. Venkatapati Raya II had no time to teach Tirumala a sense 
of subordination; and the Kuniyur plates (1634)’ of Venkatapati II issued 
‘in accordance with the wishes of the prosperous and eminent ruler 
Tirumala,’ show that even from the beginning of his reign, Madura dis¬ 
played only a nominal allegiance and mere outward subordination to 
the Empire. But Vijayaraghava appears to have remained sincere and 
loyal towards the Raya and upheld the cause of the empire. And it 


18. From the Raghundthahhyudayam of Vijayaraghava and the Vijayaraghava 
Vamsdvali, it is clear that the accession of Vijayaraghava had taken place in the 
year Srimukha, i.e., A.D. 1633, when Raghunatha Nayaka was alive. The lite¬ 
rary evidence bears no evidence to show whether Ramabhadra Nayaka, who is 
said to have been a son of Raghunatha and to have accompanied his father to the 
Toppur battle, was either killed in the action or returned in safety. Even 
assuming that Ramabhadra did survive the war, one is not able to understand 
any usurpation on the part of Vijayaraghava in A.D. 1633 when there was Raghu¬ 
natha Nayaka alive and whose death will have to be placed in the following year, 
on the authority of his epigraphs. 

19. The Tanjavuri Andhra Rajula Charitam and also Taylor’s Mss. say that 
he was eighty years old at the time of his death. 

20. Both the internal and foreign evidence agree on the question of Tanjore’s 
loyalty. The Raghunathdhhyudayam of Vijayaraghava, contains references to his 
help given to the Emperor, Srirangaraya. The Jesuit letters also speak of his 
loyalty and co-operation with the empire. 
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was perhaps this loyalty of Tanjore to the empire and the emperor’s 
countenance and support to Vijayaraghava in turn, that were responsi¬ 
ble for the keeping of Tirumala Nayaka’s ambitious and aggressive activi¬ 
ties out of Tanjore politics in the early years of his rule and when, the 
latter was engaged in the fortification of the important citadels of his 
kingdom and bore also an indifferent attitude towards the empire.^^ 

[ Note hy the Editor, ] 

21. It is however held by Prof. R. Sathianatha Iyer that there is no definite 
evidence as to the objective of Tirumala, in organising the defences of his king¬ 
dom even at the very outset of his rule, though preparedness for war was essen¬ 
tial even without any clear objective. He thus concludes:—“The features of the 
policy of Tirumala Nayaka towards the Vijayanagara emperor developed only 
later on under the pressure of circumstances. His original idea was probably 
to humour the emperor with occasional presents without paying regular tribute. 
But he was not allowed to continue this ambiguous relationship for long.” Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar holds that Tirumala’s attitude towards the emperor depended 
upon the conditions of the empire for the time being. The diversion of the 
attention of Bijapur and Golkonda during the Mughal wars with Ahmed- 
nagar in the early decades of the 17th century “synchronised with the 
active movement of Tirumala towards independence in the South.” 

“The policy of the Nayaks of Madura generally.cannot be 

regarded as having taken into calculation the actual political condition of the 
times. The empire was struggling for existence during the first forty years of 

the century.being driven successively from one capital on to another. Penu- 

kon^a had to be vacated . Chandragiri had to be similarly abandoned; and 

early in the reign of Sriranga III, Vellore was being laid siege to. These changes 
did not happen in a short campaign or two, but by persistent effort of no less 
than three decades. The absorption of the Chennappattana viceroyalty by Mysore 

enabled her to make a stand against the aggressions of Bijapur.The whole 

brunt of the efforts of Golconda had to be borne by the empire practically single- 
handed. If Tirumala had only realised the situation and had the foresight 
to see the political consequences of the disintegrating movement of which he 
had made himself the sponsor, if not the author, he would have certainly adopted 
a policy of co-operation with the empire. The question of Tirumala’s loyalty or 
disloyalty therefore depends on the question whether, in the political conditions 
of hw time, he could have foreseen the direct results of his action. The action 
of his predecessors and their attitude towards the empire must necessarily have 
made it impossible for him to take an impartial view of the situation at the 
time. The interests of Mysore and the empire ran together a great way. It was 
the governments behind these two that were for the time saved from the attacks 
of the Muhammadans. It cannot but have been clear to these, chief among them 
Tirumda, that what befell the empire would befall them soon after. If Mysore 
saved herself by sustained effort, the joint efforts of the emperor and his greater 
feudatories should have been equaUy successful. That Tirumala and his friends 
did not adopt this course of action argues either disloyalty or want of political 
foresi^t, either of the alternatives not redounding to the credit of the great 
Nayak of Madura.” 

This long quotation shows the part that Tirumala has justly to share of the 
blame responsibility for the break up of the Hindu power in the South in 
the 17th century. 
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But there is no definite evidence to help us to determine whether Tanjore 
paid her tribute to the empire regularly. 

Vijayaraghava was not destined to enjoy a peaceful reign as his 
latter years were full of troubles and unsuccessful wars. He was driven 
by force of necessity and incompetence, to purchase peace at a very 
heavy price from the Muhammadans. His subsequent vacillating atti¬ 
tude towards Sriranga III, was largely due to his single-handed efforts to 
maintain his own prestige and the safety of his kingdom against great 
odds. He was hemmed in by the powerful Madura ruler Tirumala, on 
the one side and the invading Muhammadans on the other. The politi¬ 
cal circumstances of the times forced him to give up the policy of co¬ 
operation and sympathy towards the emperor. And the political condi¬ 
tions were such that they offered only two alternatives to Vijayaraghava, 
either to co-operate with the Emperor and thus work out his own ruin 
at the hands of the Muslims or to abandon him to save himself from 
immediate destruction. 

The accession of Sriranga Raya III to the Vijayanagar throne in 
A.D. 1642^2 saw the beginning of the troubles and wars, which brought 
about not only the decline and ruin of the empire itself, but also the 
fortunes of Tanjore. Sriranga, unlike his predecessor, was a talented 
and courageous ruler. At the time of his accession the empire was in a 
state of rapid decline. On the north, the Sultans of Golkonda and Bija- 
pure began to renew their vigorous attacks on the empire, when their 
own safety was guaranteed by means of settlement made by the Mughal 
emperor in A.D. 1636. In the South, the viceroyalty of Madura waS 
truculent and tending to become independent. Mysore had already estab¬ 
lished herself independent under Kanthlrava Narasa and Tirumala Naya- 
ka of Madura began to give up even the show of a nominal allegiance 
to the empire. The Nayak of Gingee^s in accordance with their family 
traditions, joined Tirumala and co-operated with him in his attempt to 
overthrow the supremacy of the empire. Tanjore alone seems to have 
remained traditionally loyal. It was under these discouraging political 
conditions, that Sriranga came to the throne and soon he had to face the 


22. His accession is placed on the 29th day of October, A.D. 1642; but an 
inscription dated A.D. 1630 of his, indicates that he had been selected as Yuvaraja 
in that year. 

23. The English Factory Records mention one Tubaki Krishnappa as the Nayak 
of Gingee, 
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difficulties on either side As he had a good training and experi¬ 
ence in the administration of government, he reversed the peaceful 
policy of Venkata II and declared a policy of war against his enemies 
amongst whom, the opposition of Madura loomed large. For, he 
thought that the safety of the empire and the power to repulse the 
Muhammadans lay entirely in the unity and co-operation of his various 
feudatory rulers. With this object in view, he declared war upon 
Madura soon after his accession, before proceeding to stabilise his 
other resources. Vellore was then the Raya’s residence and Sriranga 
Raya also wanted to regain the lost territories of the empire from the 
Muhammadans. Thus it becomes evident that Madura was solely res¬ 
ponsible for the emperor’s serious intervention in the affairs of the 
South. As subsequent history will show, Sriranga was not destined to 
work out successfully his ambitious policy and soon he became an em¬ 
peror without an empire and a refugee in the court of one of his feuda¬ 
tory Nayaks of Bednore. He was the last ruler of his line and with 
him the history of Vijayanagar comes to an inglorious termination. 

From the time when Sriranga began his military operations in the 
south, the Nayak of Tanjore also had to face serious consequences. Ac¬ 
cording to the evidence of a Jesuit letter,Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, 
the most resourceful of them, formed an alliance with the Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Gingee to oppose the onward march of the Emperor by 
making them believe, that in the opposition of the Emperor lay the pros¬ 
perity of their respective governments.^® The same letter speaks of 
the Tanjore Nayak’s betrayal of his confederates’ plans against the Em¬ 
peror by divulging the same to Sriranga. The Emperor, being informed 
of the schemes of Madura and Gingee, is said to have attacked the lat¬ 
ter. Tirumala though disappointed by the actions of the Tanjore Nayak, 


24. According to Foster’s extracts the Muhammadan kings of Golkonda and 
Bijapur began to invade the territories of the Hindu King in A.D. 1642 
immediately after the death of Venkatapati II. They are even staled to have 
occupied the whole country on the coast. Archaeological Survey of India, 1911-12, 
p. 193. The Jesuit letters mention the Muhammadan invasion as a result of Sri- 
rangaraya’s dealings with the southern Nayaks. 

25. La Mission du Madure, Vol. HI, p. 43. 

26. The Jesuit letter says that Tirumala concluded a league with Tanjore and 
Gingee against their sovereign. Mr. Sitaramayya says that Vijayaraghava at first 
joined them; but when he came to know their disloyal attitude towards Sriranga, 
he withdrew from the league unhesitatingly. However, the hostile attitude between 
Tanjore and Madura from 1610 would stand against the possibility of Tanjore enter¬ 
ing into a league with Madura. 
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Vijayaraghava, did not lose courage and made a successful appeal to the 
Sultan of Golkonda to invade the emperor’s territories and to attack 
Vellore in order to divert Sriranga’s attention from the south. His 
appeal had its desired effect, since Sriranga is said to have retreated to 
his dominions and gained a victory over the Muhammadans. These 
must have happened about A.D. 1643.2’^ 

What happened in the south, consequent upon the emperor’s with¬ 
drawal from Gingee is not known for certain. However, the political 
relationships and animosities of the times would show that Madura and 
Gingee must have been opposed to Tanjore as they could not acquiesce 
with the latter’s betrayal. Some positive offensive must have also 
taken place between Tanjore and the allies and even though we have 
no direct evidence on this point, yet Vijayaraghava’s claims in his 
Raghundtlmhhyxidayam that he compelled the Pandya (Madura) and 
the Tundira (Gingee) chiefs to sue for peace, when they opposed Sri- 
rangaraya and that he helped the latter by making those chiefs to wait 
at his door, must have reference to this period. The above statement 
refers to Vijayaraghava’s forcing the allies to come to terms and it may 
not be improbable if it is held, that he co-operated with Srirangaraya in 
his siege of Gingee and also continued it for sometime, even after the 
emperor’s retirement to the North.^s 

The victory gained by Srirangaraya over the Muhammadans did 
not in any way prove to be final and the Sultan of Golkonda, dismayed 


\ Note by the Editor, ] 

27. In 1643 and perhaps in the early part of 1644, Sriranga had succeeded in put¬ 
ting down the opposition of Damarla Venkatappa, who had intrigued with Golconda 
and had also defeated and turned back the Golconda forces which had advanced as 
far as Pulicat. He had thus contrived to establish himself firmly in power and to 
push back the advance of Golconda. Sriranga^s position was very strong in 1645 
when he gave a charter to the English at Madras in September. 

A little later, we find in the Dutch records, a reference to the defeat of 
Sriranga within the walls of Vellore by a Bijapur army, and forced 
to pay a war indemnity; though two years earlier he had secured the 
Bijapurian help in return for 15 lakhs of pagodas and 24 elephants. 
“This (change) was brought about through the intrigues of Mirjumla, who, after 
suffering the defeat referred to before, negotiated both with Bijapur and with 
Kantirava Narasa Raja Udaiyar of Mysore to bring about an attack on Vellore.” 

After this, the rebel Nayaks of the empire seemed to have come back to their 
proper allegiance and support of the Raya. Foster tells us that “ the three rebel¬ 
lious Nayaks were those of Tanjore, Madura and Sinsider (Gingee ?) who inflicted 
a severe defeat on the royal forces in December 1645 (The English Factories in 
India (1646-50), pp. 24-25).—[Ed.]. 

28. This seems fairly plausible since subsequent events do not support Vijaya¬ 
raghava’s Help to Srirangaraya. 
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at the success of the Hindu army, made active preparations for another 
attack. Finding himself* insecure, Sriranga again thought that a solution 
of the problem lay only in the hearty co-operation of his Nayak feuda¬ 
tories of the South. Mr. Sathianaiha Aiyar says that ‘encouraged by their 
new attitude, he (the emperor) worked with them to devise plans for 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans from their recent conquests. Pro- 
enza’s letter says that Sriranga ‘ finding the chance of success but in an 
alliance with the three Nayaks, invited them to join him’ and offered 
them favourable conditions which were accepted.^® The same letter 
adds that Sriranga came to the south ‘ to better concert together the 
means of defence and attack.’ But according to the same evidence even 
his new policy did not produce any result. Proenza says that Sriranga 
spent more than a year in bringing about a good understanding between 
the Nayaks, during which the Muhammadan armies quietly achieved 
the conquest of his dominions. But finally, the Nayaks whose selfish 
interests and jealousies were insuperable, rejected the call for co-opera¬ 
tion with Sriranga and so the latter forsaken and abandoned, lived for 
sometime in the forests lying to the north of Tanjore and from where 
he proceeded towards the west when a Muhammadan detachment com¬ 
posed of cavalry from Gingee was sent further south in pursuit of the 
emperor.31 Since the Jesuit letter refers to this chase and to the subse¬ 
quent siege of Gingee by the Golkonda forces, it may be taken that 
these events happened about A.D. 1646 which is the date of the fall of 
Gingee fort^^ into the Muhammadan hands. 

The Jesuit evidence would have us believe that Tanjore also was 
opposed to the emperor when it says that Sriranga invited the three 
Nayaks and offered them favourable terms. But from the general attitude 
and character of the Tanjore Nayaks, it is not possible to entertain any 
suspicion as regards the loyalty of Tanjore and the arrival of Sriranga- 
raya near Tanjore on the eve of his proposed negotiations, would only 
confirm Vijayaraghava’s more friendly attitude towards the empire. 
However, nothing tangible was achieved as Proenza refers to the break- 


29. Sriranga III of Vijayanagar. (Third Oriental Conference Report). The 
reference to the new attitude of the Nayaka was perhaps due to the exertions of 
Vijayaraghava mentioned before. 

30. Bertrand III, p. 43. Sriranga’s invitation to the Nayaks and his offer of 

favourable conditions imply that he no more stood on his technical rights as 
emperor regarding his relations with his feudatories. • 

31. Bertrand, p. 43. Sriranga’s flight from Tanjore was mainly to escape from 
the attack of the Muhammadans. 

32. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, ‘History of Gingee,’ p. 11. Also ‘The Nayaks of 
Madura’, p. 133 and Note 60. 
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down of the negotiations Since it is not mentioned that Vijayaraghava 
upheld the cause of the empire but strangely enough allowed Sriranga 
to go to the west, the loyalty of Tanjore calls for some explanation. 
Proenza’s letter referring to the conquest of Vellore and other territories 
by the Muhammadan army of Golkonda and to the retirement of Sri¬ 
ranga from Tanjore, speaks of the siege of Gingec by Golkonda. Thus 
it becomes clear that Sriranga despaired of the prospects of a joint action 
on the part of his feudatory Nayaks, and disheartened, by the onward 
march of the Muhammadan forces which were sent in pursuit of him, 
had to leave Tanjore, leaving Vijayaraghava to his own fate. Perhaps 
the emperor thought it insecure and also futile to remain at Tanjore and 
to oppose his enemies with the aid of Vijayaraghava alone.' Moreover, 
the recent success of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri (Bednore) in raising the 
second siege of Vellore for a time and his momentary victory^^ would 
have tempted the emperor to join him, so that he could try his chance 
of winning success by attacking his enemies from the rear. Thus Vijaya- 
raghava was left without any help from the empire, when he was attacked 
by a detachment of Muslim cavalry. The old animosities between him 
and Madura would not allow any possibility of entering into an alliance 
against the Muhammadans and it was this uttter helplessness and lack 
of self-confidence that led him to adopt the extremely unwise but the 
expedient policy of purchasing peace with his Qnemies by ‘ surrendering 


33. What led to the failure of this proposed union is not known. Perhaps 
Madura’s growing idea of independence and her suspicion of Tanjore were respon¬ 
sible, besides other factors, for the termination of the negotiations. 

[Additional note hy the Editor,} 

“ Tirumala Nayaka, seeking safety in his unsound policy, committed a second 
folly, which brought about the ruin of all these kingdoms. His ambassadors went, 
in his name, to treat with Idal Khan (Adil Shah) or the king of the Dakhan 
who sent him 17,000 horse. With this imposing cavalry and 30,000 infantry of his 
own, he marched to Gingi. But the Muhammadans of the two armies easily came 
to an understanding among themselves. The subah of Golkonda concluded a treaty 
with the general of Idal Khan and retired to the kingdom of Bisnagar to consolidate 
its conquest; while the 17,000 cavalry of Idal Khan, along with some regiments of 
infantry continued the siege of Gingi which they were called for to defend. The 
30,000 Madura infantry entered into the place, and joined the troops of the king of 

Gingi. Soon disagreements and diversions ^rang up among these men (the 

besieged) so diversified in nationality and manners. A revolt broke out, in the 
midst of the general confusion, the gates of the citadel were thrown open to the 
enemy who rushed into it, and delivered the town, the richest in all these coun¬ 
tries, to pillage.” (The Jesuit letter, quoted above.) 

34. Sources: Sivatatvaratnakara» 
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himself at discretion.’®® Proenza says that the arrival of a detachment 
composed of cavalry in Tanjore itself ‘created a panic in the citadel.’ 

Tirumala Nayaka stood firm by the side of the Nayak c^f Gingee and 
when the latter was besieged by the forces of Golkonda, he was able to 
enlist the help of Bijapur against the besiegers. He is said to have des¬ 
patched an army composed of 30,000 infantry along with 17,000 cavalry 
supplied by Adil Shah, the Bijapur Sultan, to raise the siege of Gingee. 
When these two armies arrived at Gingee, the general of Golkonda see¬ 
ing that it was led by the Bijapur general, the Khan-i-Khanan, who was 
also a faithful follower of Islam like himself, concluded an agreement with 
him by which the Golkonda general retired to the North, leaving the siege 
of Gingee in the hands of the Bijapur general. The Madura army, again 
disappointed, now joined the forces of Gingee and made a protracted 
siege possible. But a revolt among the besieged, who were composed of 
heterogeneous groups, soon upset all calculations of success and the 
Muhammadans easily captured the city. Proenza speaks of the immense 
booty ‘ consisting of silver, gold, pearls, and precious stones of inestima¬ 
ble value * captured by the enemies. 

Encouraged by the successful siege and capture of Gingee, the 
Muhammadan army marched against the Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura. 
According to the Jesuit account, Vijayaraghava at first displayed his 
cowardice by hiding himself in the inaccessible forests of his kingdom, 
but had to come out when his territory was overrun by the enemies, who 
carried plunder and devastation wherever they went. Vijayaraghava had 
to purchase peace again at a heavy cost by meekly submitting to the 
will of the conqueror.®® Proenza finds fault with Vijayaraghava for his 
submission, without the least defence and also for his short-sighted policy 
of not attempting to advance the cause of the empire,®"^ even after the re- 

35. Bertrand III, p. 45. Mr. Nelson says that Vijayaraghava submitted by 
sending an embassy to Gingee. Vide the Madura Manual, p. 134. 

[Additional note by the Editor. 1 

The Jesuit letter thus tells us about the doings of the Nayaks of Tanjore:— 
“The Golkonda army advanced on the territory of Gingi. The Nayak of Tanjore 
knew that he could not give pitched battle to an enemy whose mere number had 
created so much terror, but he could no longer coxmt on his ally of Madura whom he 

had scandalously betrayed. Obliged to take sides, he.delivered himself up to 

the king of Golkonda and concluded with him a treaty by which he surrendered at 
discretion.” There is much that cannot be cleared up in the above passage regard¬ 
ing the conduct of the ruler of Tanjore, for which an elaborate explanation is 
offered here. 

36. La Mission du Madure, Vol. Ill, p. 47. Also Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonee, III, 
p. 40. 

37. Jbtd. 

19 
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turn of the enemies. But a close study of the political movements of the 
times would only support the stand taken by Vijayaraghava, however 
bad and impolitic it was. Sriranga’s leaving Tanjore helpless at a 
critical time, only exposed Vijayaraghava to the attacks of the Muham¬ 
madan and Madura forces. However strong and well disciplined the 
Tanjore forces might have been, yet, on account of her small size and 
slender resources and middle position, she could not offer an effective 
check against the torrential stream of the Muhammadan advance. Besides, 
his loyalty to the empire which led him to betray Madura and Gingee, 
now made him an irreconcilable foe to Madura and so no alliance with 
her was possible. Madura, with the idea of achieving independence, 
would not join Tanjore, which was for the continuance of the Empire. 
It was this utter helplessness that greatly handicapped him in his active 
co-operation with Sriranga Raya. Under these circumstances, only 
two alternatives remained for immediate solution and Vijayaraghava 
had to choose between his own safety by submitting to the enemy and 
taking up the cause of the emperor at his own risk. In the latter course 
he could not think of joining Mysore which was then loyal to the 
emperor, because the distance and the immediate presence of Madura 
between these two would not be suitable for carrying on any imited 
action. Hence it becomes apparent that Vijayaraghava’s preferring his own 
safety was largely the outcome of political sagacity and statesmanship 
and cannot be called either want of sympathy or short-sightedness or dis¬ 
loyalty. However, his purchase of peace at a very heavy cost defini¬ 
tely proves that he was very much wanting in leadership and courage 
as well. 

This event which happened about A.D. 1646 was a shadow of the 
coming evils and according to the Jesuit evidence, Khan-i-Khanan, the 
Bijapur general, invaded Tanjore immediately after his conquest of 
Madura^s and levied a .huge ransom. Proenza says that the general 


38. The advance of Khan-i-Khanan upon Mysore was the result of Tirumala’s 
invitation made to Bijapur. The causes for this second Bijapur invasion are said to 
have been Mysore’s protection given to Sriranga and the latter’s attempt to regain 
his territories with the aid of Mysore. Proenza says that Sriranga with an army 
of Mysoreans * entered the field, reconquered a part of his provinces and repulsed 
the army of Golkonda which advanced to attack him.’ Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar says 
that Madura was not aU conquered but was obliged to pay subsidy for the help 
which Tinimala received. Nayaks of Madura, p. 131. 

Mr. Nelson referring to the event of this period says that Raghunatha and 
Tambi Setupati had annexed Pattukkottai, Mannar Koil, Devakottai, Arantangi, 
Tiruvarur and Tanjore. But he does not mention the source. The Madura 
Manual, p. 131. 
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raised large contributions and returned to Bijapur, full of plunder.^® 
The second invasion of Bijapur upon Mysore and its ultimate success 
brought to an end the ambitious policy of Srirangaraya and Kanthi- 
rava Narasa (1638 to 1659) humbled and frustrated in his policy of 
Vijayanagar expansion, and finding his hospitality and generosity to¬ 
wards Sriranga were the sources of all his recent troubles, withdrew 
his co-operation and finally gave up the cause of the emperor. Since 
this is said to have happened in 1653, the second Bijapur invasion, must 
have taken place about the same year. Sriranga, thus abandoned for 
a second time, had to lead a miserable life in the jungles on the confines 
of his kingdom,^® The disappearance of Sriranga from the political 
field marked the rapid decay of the empire. In the destruction of the 
empire, Tanjore lost a valuable protector and trusted friend, though 
from this time onwards, Vijayaraghava Nayaka ceased to be a depen- 


39. Bertrand, p. 48. 

40. Even though there are pieces of evidence to show that he appealed to 
Shah-Jahan for help through Aurangzeb by offering himself to become a convert 
to Islam and that he also made attempts in 1657 and 1658 for the recovery of his 
kingdom, yet nothing intelligible is known about him after A.D. 1659. “ Sriranga III 
of Vijayanagar” by Prof. R. Sathianatha Iyer. However epigraphs and literature 
refer to his remaining alive as refugee imder Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri until 
A.D. 1675. See *The Nayaks of Madura/ p. 131 Dr. S. K. Ayyangar places (p. 131 
note) his death about 1675. Prof. R. S. Aiyar says that the date of his death 
cannot be taken later than that of Shivaji’s i.e. A.D. 1680. 

[Additional note by the Editor^ 

When Mir Jumla fell out of favour with his master of Golkonda, on account 
of the intercession of Shah Jahan on his behalf, Sriranga tried to recover his power. 
A Dutch letter from Batavia tells us that about January 1657, Sriranga had cap¬ 
tured Tirupati and was planning the conquest of the neighbouring districts. These 
must have happened in 1656. But the Raya’s cause was injured by the faithlessness 
and disaffection of his own officers, e.g. the defection of his general, Koneri Chetty. 
Early in 1658, he was defeated by Tubaki Krishnappa, who was in the service of 
the enemy, Mir Jumla and who was himself attacked by the Golkonda forces. In 
1659 the trade of Madras was greatly injured by the continued operations of the 
armies of the Raya and of the Muslims in its neighbourhood. 

Even in 1661 the Raya continued to enjoy some authority. But the English 
guns and gunners in the service of the Muslims had contributed to his defeat in 
many places. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar holds that 1668 A.D. definitely marks the pass¬ 
ing of the Carnatic from the Vijayanagar rule to Muslim sway; and after this date 
Sriranga Raya had to shift for himself outside this region. In 1661-2, the new 
Madura Nayak, Chokkanatha, planned boldly to re-establish the Raya in his power, 
to restore Gingi to its Nayak line and to remove the evils that had resulted from 
the mistaken policy of Tirumala Nayaka. He contrived to, defeat the Nayak of 
Tanjore, reduced him to submission and turned back the Bijapur generals Maula 
and Sagosi (Shahji) back into Gingi. Then followed an invasion of the Bijapur 
troops and a second invasion by the Madura forces into the Tanjore country. (See 
Journal of Indian History^ Vol. 3CVm, Part I, pp. 39-41.) 
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dent ruler. The disappearance of the empire was followed by the 
expansion of the Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golkonda farther 
south. Thevenot remarks that “the king of Golkonda seized those 
dominions of the Coast of Coromandel which lay conveniently for him 
and the king of Bijapur, having taken what lay next to him, pursued his 
conquest as far as the Cape of Negapatam,” and adds that the kingdom 
of Bijapur is bounded on the south by the country of the Nayak of Madura, 
“whose territories reach to the Cape Comorin.” The vassalage of Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka to Bijapur is proved by the observation of Thevenot: — 
“There are many Naiques to the south of St. Thomas who are sovereigns. 
The Nayaks of Madura is one. He of Tangiour (Tanjore) is at present 
a vassal to the king of Bijapur. Robert Orme says that in 1652 the 
Carnatic was invaded by the armies of Viziapore (Bijapur) and Gol¬ 
konda acting separately; but agreed it is supposed in the objects and 
division of their conquests which were accomplished in 1656.^2 

These observations of the Jesuits and other writers show that the 
supremacy of Vijayanagar in the south came to an end by A.D. 1646 and 
by A.D. 1656 the Muhammadan supremacy was established in its stead. 
The kingdom of Gingee was completely annexed, that of Tanjore became 
a vassal and Madura paid yearly tributes. From this time onwards 
Vijayaraghava’s foreign policy was mainly concerned with Madura, as 
he had adopted a policy of submission towards the Muhammadans. 
After Khan-i-Khanan’s leaving Tanjore about A.D. 1653, Vijayaraghava 
was allowed to rule peacefully for a short period till A.D. 1659. During 
this short time, Vijayaraghava was perhaps interested in the fortifica¬ 
tion of the important places of his kingdom even though the internal and 
foreign evidence do not prove this conclusively.^^ 

By reading between the lines of the Jesuit letters one is led to 
think that Vijayaraghava by his short-sighted policy and ruinous re- 


41. Travels, Pt. Ill, Pp. 91 and 105. 

42. Orme: Historical Fragments, p. 62. 

43. Bertrand, III p. 50. Father Proenza says that ‘the king of Tanjore instead of 
imitating his (Muthuvirappa Naycika) example' i.e., in fortifying the citadel and on 
p. 51 he says that ‘the Vallam fort by its natural position and fortifications which 
art had added it* was considered Impregnable. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rajula Chari-- 
tamu says that he was responsible for the extension of the fort of Tanjore and 
adds that the forts of Arantangi, Pattukottai, Relathalli, Tiruppattur were all begun 
and completed in one day. Another tradition says that he built the forts of Tiruk- 
kattuppalli, VMlam, Pandanallur and Sakkottai in addition to those mentioned in 
the Andhra Rajula Charitamu. Since subsequent events were full of wars and 
there is sdso no reference to show that any of these forts was damaged, it may be 
said that Vijayaraghava utilised this short period in repairing and fortifying the 
vulnerable points of his kingdom. 
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ligious zeal and fervour, neglected his duty of protecting the people 
from foreign aggression.* By his own neglect of duty and want of 
statesmanship and diplomacy, he made Tanjore a prey to his enemies. 
About the same time the contemporary Madura Nayaks were devoting 
their attention in the fortification of their strongholds. Tirumala 
does not seem to have entered into open hostilities with Tanjore as 
he was engaged in the settlement of the affairs of the Selupatis of Ram- 
nad and in his expedition against Mysore.^^ Ho died in A.D. 1859 
and was succeeded by Muthu Virappa Nayaka in February of that 
year.^® He differed from Tirumala in his policy towards the Muham¬ 
madans, and shortly after his accession, he added to the fortifications 
of Trichinopoly and placed it under the command of his general Lin- 
gama Nayaka, so that Trichinopoly might serve as an impregnable de¬ 
fence against future Muhammadan invasions. The Jesuit letter says 
that he even refused to pay the tribute to Bijapur. The extensive 
measures of defence taken by him must have had their consequence 
upon the neighbouring Tanjore and the Jesuit evidence records an appeal 
made by Vijayaraghava to Adil Shah of Bijapur in that year, instead 
of co-operating with the Nayak of Madura.^® Even though there is 
nothing to show that Muthu Virappa was at war with Vijayaraghava, 
yet, the reference to the latter^s appeal to Bijapur for help shows that 
the old family feud between these two houses continued unabated and 
there was also distrust and suspicion among them. What became of 
Vijiyaraghava’s appeal to Bijapur is not known, but from the subse¬ 
quent events it becomes clear, that Bijapur was indifferent towards 
him. However, his appeal seems to have enabled the Sultan to un¬ 
derstand that the time was best suited for carrying on a conquest of the 
south. Encouraged by the absence of unity among the Southern 
Nayaks, the Sultan despatched a large army under ‘ Sagosi ’ and ‘ Mula ’ 
with the object of conquering the Nayaks’ dominions. The army 
arriving at Trichinopoly and soon finding that the fort was well fortified 
and warlike preparations made for her defence, moved towards the 
east and made a surprise attack upon Tanjore. 

The fierce advance of the enemies upon Tanjore itself made Vijaya¬ 
raghava to lose courage and to take shelter in some other place, without 
offering them battle. The Jesuit letter says again that Vijayaraghava 


44. For an account of the measures of defence taken by Tirumala, see The 
Nayaks of Madura, p. 144. 

45. ’The Nayaks of Madura/ p. 150. 

46. ’The Nayaks of Madura/ p. 152. Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar says that Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka 'urged the Nayak of Tanjore in vain to join him.’ The Jesuit 
letters, Bertrand Ill p. 269 makes no reference to this attitude. 
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fled to Vallam leaving Tanjore to be defended by his ‘son-in-law/ The 
date of this attack according to the same source was 19th of March 
1659. Proenza^"^ says: —“This town, situated in the midst of a fertile plain, 
was not inferior to the strong citadels of Europe. Defended by 
strong artillery and numerous troops, provisioned for several years, 
it could defy the besiegers, who had not a single cannon at their ser¬ 
vice. The commander of the fort, a son-in-law of the Nayak, boldly 
ascended the ramparts, and was struck by an arrow which inflicted a 
light wound on him; at once his bravery vanished, and he gave up the 
place shamelessly. The rajas also protested against his cowardice. 
These are warriors of a very noble caste and renowned for their courage. 
They use only the sword and the lance; they scorn the bow and the gun, 
and leave as they themselves say, these arms to cowards who dare not 
face danger closely. Their maxim is never to retreat before the enemy, 
to conquer or die is to them a sacred law. Faithful to this law, they 
threw themselves desperately admist the conquerors and met with a 
glorious death, which they preferred to a dishonourable life.” ‘Sagosi’ 
and ‘Mula’ capturing the fort without hard fighting, proceeded towards 
Mannarkoil (Mannargudi), which was ‘situated seven leagues east of 
the former’ and which contained a well fortified fort. Tliis fort was 
also easily taken by the Muhammadans, Encouraged by their easy 
success they advanced towards Vallam, ‘three leagues south-east of Tan¬ 
jore,’ where they were informed that the Nayak had taken his shelter 
along with his family and hoarded treasures. The fort of Vallam situated 
‘on a steep rock within which ramparts are erected with incredible 
labour and expense’ and by its natural position and fortification was an 
impregnable one and Vijayaraghava, it is gathered from the Jesuit 
accounts, seemed to have determined to defend it with all his energy. 
Proenza again says ‘when the hour of peril was rung, he had no more 
faith in his courage than in the fidelity of his subjects; he sacrificed his 
dearest and fled to the forests of Talavarayan,^® his vassal. The army 
of Idal Khan (Adil Shah) was not even put to the trouble of attacking 
this third citadel. Those who defended it, frightened by the capture 
of the two principal towns despaired to resist an enemy so formidable. 
Besides, actuated only by the feeling of self-preservation, without any 
kind of devotion for a king who deserved so little of them, they believed 
that they would be safer in their impenetrable forests than behind their 
ramparts. As soon as night came, to cover them, they escaped one after 


47. Bertrand III, p. 270. Proenza’s letter from Trichinopoly dated 1659. The 
Nayaks of Madura, pp. 270-271. 

48. Who this vassal was that gave Vijayaraghava shelter is,not easy of identi¬ 
fication. 
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another, without noise and with such perfect agreement, that, at day¬ 
break, the commander found himself in a deserted town with only a few 
faithful followers. They themselves made up their mind to follow the 
fugitive; but when going off, they wished to take their share of the 
treasures which they abandoned to the enemy; they opened the coffers 
of the Nayak, took what they could carry of the most precious in gold, 
pearls and precious stones, and fled to the most inaccessible forests. 
‘Their strength was not in proportion to their greed.’ When the com¬ 
mander himself fled in a panic, the KaUans (wild tribes) of the neigh¬ 
bourhood visited the fort before it was surrounded by the Muhammadan 
forces and took possession of the ‘fabulous treaures which till then were 
not counted but in measuring them by the bushal.’ The fort was 
emptied of its riches and was thus saved ‘from the rapacity of the 
Muhammadans.’ The thieves while searching for the treasures came 
across the prisons which they threw open and thus set free a large niun- 
ber of prisoners. Proenza calls this ‘ the happiest episode of this war ’ 
and adds that those treasures which were the fruits of the greedy kings 
and the labour of the poor, when removed gave to all people an honest 
life. By the time the Muhammadan armies arrived at Vallam the 
palace was left barren. ‘ Sagosi ’ and ‘ Mula ’ finding the fort empty and 
evacuated and bereft of all riches, is said to have put a small garrison 
in charge of it. Proenza writing sometime after this event (March 19, 
1659) says that the Muhammadans have already been ‘for several 
months in possession of this beautiful and fertile country ’ and adds that 
at the time of his writing it was not possible for him to say definitely 
whether they would remain there or go back to their country collecting 
the riches. In another letter dated 1662, he again says that ‘ Mula ’ and 
‘ Sagosi ’ had occupied the kingdoms of Gingee and Tanjore ‘ since two 
years ’ and ‘ seemed determined to fix their dominions there.’ From the 
same letter it is also gathered that they had to abandon their project of 
colonisation, when a famine broke out as a consequence of this invasion 
and havoc done, to human life. Proenza says that the famine was severe 
in all this country and was followed by the migration of the people to 
the neighbouring places like Madura and Satyama^galam, where the 
ravages were less felt. The Muhammadans themselves suffered much 
from this pestilence. Their exposure in the open air of dead bodies 
without burying them, soon developed an epidemic disease resulting in 
increased mortality. To this was added the disunion among the officers 
and generals of the army. ‘Mula’ reduced to this sad plight, tried 
negotiations with the Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura by saying that he 
would leave the land if they should agree to advance him the tribute of 
, three years. Vijayaraghava Nayaka, having lost everything already and 
with nothing more to lose betook himself in the forests, while Madura 
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paid no heed as she was confident of her strength. And both of them 
realising the adverse circumstances under which the Muhammadan 
army was suffering remained quiet. ‘ Mula ’ finding that further delay 
would mean additional loss of men and lives, left Tanjore and laid siege 
to the fort of Trichinopoly, where again he found the task quite beyond 
his skill and resources. Bands of Kalians (robber chiefs) caused consi¬ 
derable havoc and further damage to the misfortunes of ‘Mula,’ who at- 
last finding it very hard to continue the siege for long retired on receiv¬ 
ing a moderate sum from the Madura ruler, Muttu Virappa Nayaka."^^ 
Thus, for the fourth time, we find Vijaraghava Nayaka being attacked 
by the Muhammadan forces and on this occasion he seemed to have 
suffered much on account of his cowardice and want of popularity with 
his subjects. Proenza speaks of the Tanjore people, who were left im- 
protected by the Nayaka ‘ as those who had no devotion for a king who 
deserved so little of them.’ Even the army was tired of his rule and 
it did not co-operate with him fully at times of danger. And Vijaya- 
raghava could not even continue his self-made policy of submission and 
surrender to the enemy, as a result of these frequent invasions and hence 
we find him adopting a new policy of moving with his men and money 
from one place to another and thus avoiding the enemy. Vijaya- 
raghava’s extreme piety and devotion to God and his intense religious 
zeal stood by him as a great consoler and he, a philosopher king under¬ 
stood success or failure as only a manifestation of the Supreme Will. 

However, Vijayaraghava soon after the departure of ‘Mula’ to 
Gingee, occupied Tanjore. Referring to the miserable life led by him, 
Proenza mentions that the robbers, the former plunderers of the 
Nayak’s treasures in the Vallam fort, took pity on him and restored to 
him a part of his riches, saying that they plundered it only to preserve 
it safe.®® Thus with the active aid of the Kalians, Vijayaraghava suc¬ 
ceeded in re-establishing his authority in the land but as misfortune 
would have it, he was not destined to rule peacefully even for a short 
time. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka of Madura died shortly afterwards after a 
rule of about six months and he was succeeded by Chokkanatha in July 
1659. His accession saw the revival of the old long-standing animosities 
between Tanjore and Madura and also the beginning of internal trou- 


49. For an account of the expedition of ‘Sagosi* (Shahji) and *Mula’ (Mustafa 
Khan), see *A Great Maratha Service to South India in the Pre-Shivaji Epoch’ by 
Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari —Sardesai Commemoration Volume, pp. 76-77. 

50. La Mission Du Madure, Vol. Ill, p. 53, 
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bles. As he was only sixteen at the time of his accession, he left the 
administration in the hands of his Pradhani, Rayasam and Dalavay, who, 
forming a close association among themselves, were bent upon further¬ 
ing their own selfish interests. The Jesuit evidence®^ says that Chok- 
kanatha declared a policy of conquest on the advice of his ministers in 
order to drive away the Muhammadans. With this object, Lingama 
Nayaka was despatched with forty thousand men to attack ‘ Sagosi,’ 
who was then encamping at Gingee. Lingama is said to have received 
bribes from the Muhammadan general and prolonged the campaign, 
while in Madura, the Pradhani and the Rayasam were conspiring to¬ 
gether to put an end to the life of Chokkanatha and to instal his brother 
on the throne. The news of this projected plot was revealed to the 
Nayak by a lady of his court and he lost no time in taking a bold action. 
The eyes of the Pradhani were pulled out and the Rayasam was mur¬ 
dered and Chokkanatha captured the power from them. Too weak to 
oppose Lingama Nayaka, he pretended friendship with him only to take 
him captive at a suitable opportunity and punish him accordingly. But 
Lingama, whose conscience rendered him suspicious, escaped from 
Trichinopoly and joined ‘ Sagosi.’ Proclaiming hostility towards Chok¬ 
kanatha. he besieged Trichinopoly with twelve thousand cavalry. Ac¬ 
cording to the Jesuit evidence,^2 Vijayaraghava held out assurances to 
Lingama of his help in his attack upon Madura. The beginning of the 
siege was favourable to the allies and Lingama thought of capturing 
Chokkanatha alive. The latter given to understand that the failure of 
his men was due to the vile and treacherous Pradhani, soon assumed the 
command of his army in person and made strong efforts to repulse 
Lingama and ‘Sagosi.’ Soon victory was on the side of Madura and 
the enemies withdrew to Tanjore. Chokkanatha encouraged by the 
victory, ordered his troops to advance upon Tanjore and attack Vijaya¬ 
raghava Nayaka for co-operating with * Sagosi ’ and Lingama. Vijaya¬ 
raghava again helpless surrendered to the enemy, while his allies fled 
to Gingee. Since these events are recorded in a Jesuit letter®® dated 
A.D^ 1662, the invasion of Madura upon Tanjore in order to punish 
Vijayaraghava for helping Lingama, must have happened between 1660 


51. La Mission du Madure, Vol. Ill, p. 121; and ‘The Nayaks of Madura/ 
p. 155. Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar says that Chokkanatha was not responsible for 
this policy of conquest, since the whole project was worked -out by the three 
officers in order to create confidence in the people. And when Lingama, the 
Dalav&y, heard of the Nayak’s activities he turned an enemy, when the Nayak 
wanted to deal with him severly. 

52. La Mission du Madure, Vol. m, p. 123. 

53. La Mission du Madure, Vol. m, p. 119. Letter of Proenza, dated 1662. 
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and 1661. This victory of Madura over Tanj ore proved to be the first 
of its kind, ever since the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship. 

The Jesuit letter speaking on the troubled political conditions of 
this period, says that Tanjore suffered serious consequences on account 
of these frequent attacks. ‘The people abandoned their homes and 
took refuge in Madura and some at San Thome. The excessive and 
fatal religious zeal of Vijayaraghava made him culpably negligent of his 
subjects’ sufferings. To all the mishaps due to the Muhammadan 
scourge and famine, was added the ‘inhuman exploitation of the situa¬ 
tion by the Dutch, prompted by mercenary motives.’^ A Jesuit writer^s 
says, ‘ shame, eternal shame to the Dutch, who cruelly speculated on 
the misery of the Indians. They enticed them to the coast by the bait 
of abundant food; then, when their number became pretty large and 
their strength a little recouped, they piled them up in their ships and 
transported them to other countries to be sold as slaves.’ 

The retirement of Chokkanatha from Tanjore after Vijayaraghava’s 
abject surrender gave the land some sort of nominal peace. In this 
short period nothing seems to have happened in Tanjore except tlie 
preparations of Vijayaraghava to wreak vengeance upon Madura, as he 
could not reconcile himself with his submission to Chokkanatha. The 
recent invasion was so significant, as to induce him to action. But as 
he found that by himself he could not face Chokkanatha, he was waiting 
for an opportunity to display his enemity openly. Soon the longed-for 
opportunity came in A.D. 1663 when ‘ Vanamian ’ the able general of 
Bijapur came to the south on an expendition and laid siege to Trichino- 
poly.5® The Jesuit evidence again tells us that ‘ Vanamian ’ was helped 
by Vijayaraghava of Tanjore, who is said to have been the enemy and 
opposed Madura ‘against the fidelity of treaties.’ The Bijapur general 
laid waste the neighbouring territories but finding that his threats and 
show of power as well as his several attacks were of no avail, he opened 
negotiations with Chokkanatha and asked for a ransom as a condition of 
his leaving his kingdom. The latter availed himself of this and pur¬ 
chased peace by paying a large contribution in money and thus saved 
himself for the moment from the horrors of war. But he could not 


54. The Nay aka of Madura’, p. 157. 

55. La Miaaion du Madure, Vol. Ill, pp. 124-5. 

56. The causes for this expedition are not known for certain. Perhaps the 
news of the defeat of Sagosi and Ldngama at the hands of Chokkanatha, might have 
induced the Bijapur Sultan for further action. The co-operation of Vijayaraghava 
of Tanjore with Vanamian’ and the Jesuit reference to Tanjore’s betrayal also admit 
the probability of Tanjore seeking the help of the Sultan as against Madura. 
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allow Vijayaraghava unpunished for his betrayal in joining ‘ Vanamian * 
in his siege of Trichinopoly, by breaking his treaty with Chokkanatha 
made recently. Accordingly, the Nayak of Madura marched upon Tan¬ 
jore for a second time with a large army and soon captured the fort 
of Vallam which ‘ by its position and by the rich lands which depend on 
it* was efficiently garrisoned. Vijayaraghava was forced to surrender 
and he made peace by agreeing to the timely conditions imposed by the 
victor. The fort of Vallam which formerly belonged to Madura, but 
which was transferred to Tanjore by an order of Achyutha Raya at the 
commencement of the rule of the Tanjore Nayaks in exchange for 
Trichinopoly, was now lost to Madura by Vijayaraghava as a conse¬ 
quence of this defeat. Chokkanatha Nayaka’s annexation of the Val¬ 
lam fort is confirmed by the Jesuit evidence, which speaks of his return 
‘ after leaving a good garrison in the fortress of which he has just made 
the conquest.’®"^ The loss of Vallam must have happened in A.D. 1663, 
since John Nieuhoff speaks of Vijayaraghava’s recapturing it in A.D. 
1664.5® Nieuhoff says “ the Nayak of Madura had been for a considera¬ 
ble time in war with the Nayak of Tanjore and taken many places from 
him; at my time the war was renewed with more vigour than ever; and 
the Nayak of Tanjore having gathered a great army attacked the Nayak 
of Madura so briskly that he took from him, in a few days, all the places 
he had conquered from him before. The army of the Nayak 
of Madura being much disheartened by the victories of their 
enemies, the Nayak of Madura sent to me to Koylang his 
chief governor desiring assistance from the Company; but as 
it was not our interest to engage on any side, I excused 
it as handsomely as I could.**®® And from this it is known that 
Vijayaraghava recaptured the fort of Vallam and that the latter remain¬ 
ed under Chokkanatha only for a very short time. Mr. K. Sitaramayya 
says that this was the first victory won by Vijayaraghava Nayaka. As 
Chokkanatha Nayaka was engaged with the reorganisation of the affairs 
of the Setupatis of Ramnad and also with the preparations for an attack 
on Mysore,®® and as he was not able to enlist the co-operation of the 


57. Proenza in his letter dated 1665 speaks of Vijayaraghava as having been 
'defeated and fleeced by Sokkalinga’, whom he had notoriously betrayed. La Mission 
du Madure, Vol. Ill, pp. 164-5. Since the letters were written at a regular interval 
of three years, the reference to this war will have to be placed in 1663. However 
the reconquest of Vallam is not mentioned by him. 

58. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 159. 

59. John Nieuhoff: Voyajges and Travels into Brasil and the East Indies, II, 1703, 
p, 297. 

60. For an account of these wars, see the Nayaks of Madura, pp. 159-162. 
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Dutch,he perhaps allowed Vijayaraghava without opposition, to re¬ 
occupy his fort. However, as subsequent events would show, he was 
preparing for a big offensive against Tanjore.®^ 

From A.D. 1664 to A.D. 1673 there was comparative peace and 
calm in the country®® and the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore were busy 
preparing for their mutxial war. The Tanjdvuri Attdhra Rdjula Chari- 
tamu says that Vijayaraghava fortified the forts of Tanjore, Arantangi, 
Pattukkottai, Tirnpattur and Relatalli.®^ The enemity between Tanjore 
and Madura grew violent and each wanted to get rid of the other. And 
Madura was the only insuperable enemy of Vijayaraghava. Though his 
policy was one of submission towards the Muhammadans, yet he could 
not think of adopting the same towards Madura, as she was also a for¬ 
mer feudatory of Vijayanagar like himself. Ever since the foundation 
of the Tanjore Nayakship as a dependency of Vijayanagar, the Nayaks 
of Madura had entertained a policy of distrust and hatred towards her. 
And the latter’s interest in the affairs of the empire and her loyalty and 
the wars waged by Achyutappa Nayaka and RaghunMha Nayaka on 
behalf of the Vijayanagar emperors against Madura, all these were look¬ 
ed upon by Madura with hatred, since they were not quite in agreement 
with her idea of independence. The recent help given by Vijaya¬ 
raghava to ^Sagosi’ and ‘Mula’ and also to ‘Vanamian’ in their attacks 
on Trichinopoly, only added momentum to the already existing indigna¬ 
tion of Madura. The absence of strong and powerful rulers on the 
Tanjore throne and the inability and helplessness on the part of the 
empire to take up her cause, gave Madura an opportunity to wreak 
vengeance upon Tanjore. 


61. Nieuhoff’s reference to his refusal of Chokkanatha Nayaka’s request in 
A.D. 1664 was perhaps due to the friendly relations that existed between the Dutch 
at Negapatam and Vijayaraghava Nayaka. The Dutch took Negapatam from the 
Portuguese in A.D. 1658 and in that year the Dutch got a deed from the Nayaka 
(Nammikka ^asanam: deed of assurance) through one Cinnanna Chetty by which 
their claim to Negapatam was recognised. One of the clauses of the deed required 
the Dutch to entertain feelings of friendship and loyalty towards Vijayaraghava. 
(Two Negapatam grants from Batavia by Prof. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri Proceedings 
of meetings of The Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. XIV, p. 39). 

62. The change of capital from Madura to Trichinopoly in A.D. 1665 and the 
fortifications carried out at the latter place were all undertaken with a view to 
attacking Tanjore. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 160 and The La Mission III, pp. 181-2. 

63. Andre Friere in his letter dated 1666 refers to a prospective Bijapur Invasion 
of the South, to collect the promised contributions from the Nayaks. But it is not 
known what became of this intended invasion. La Mission III, page 203. 

64. Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 324. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar identifies 
Relatalli with Kilanilai on the road between Arantangi and Tiruppattur. Even though 
there is nothing to show that the above fortifications were made in this period, yet 
the history of his reign shows that he must have been busy with this work only 
about this time. 
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II 

(a) The Fatal War with Madura. 

As was expected the storm broke out in A.D. 1673, when Chokka- 
natha ordered his troops to march upon Tanjore. Vijayaraghava put up 
a strong and gallant defence and died a glorious death on the field of 
battle. The immediate causes for this war are not clear. The chronicles 
say that Vijayaraghava's refusal to give his daughter in marriage to 
Chokkanatha and the bad treatment meted out to the Madura ambas¬ 
sadors, who brought the proposal for the marriage alliance were the 
immediate causes of this war.^ Whether the marriage proposal was the 
real cause of this war is not known for certain and unfortunately Andre 
Freire’s letter dated 1673, in which he claims to have written about this 
war, is not available to us. However, Mr. Nelson, in his Madura Manual^ 
has accepted the account of the chronicles and finds fault with Vijaya¬ 
raghava for rejecting the offer and consequently bringing about his own 
ruin. He says:—‘one would naturally have supposed that the offer of 
marriage would have been gladly accepted, more especially as the two 

kings.were Nayakkans, descended probably from common ances- 

tors.’2 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar further gives credence to the account of the 
chronicles by referring to Raghunatha Nay aka’s marriage with a 
Pandyan Princess. He thus writes, ‘there is also nothing improbable in 
Tirumala’s having married the Tanjore princess, whether she was actu¬ 
ally stabbed to death in the manner described or not. In view, there¬ 
fore of these previous alliances it is extremely likely that Chokkanatha 
sought an alliance and the refusal to comply must both be considered 
solely from the point of view of political relationship between the two 
families.’^ He further adds that the cause for Chokkanatha’s proposed 
alliance was his desire to gain the support of Tanjore against his own 
enemy Mysore.^ However, he concludes that the rejection of the pro¬ 
posal alone was not ‘the sole cause of the war between the two.’ 
Mr. Sathianatha Aiyar thinks that Chokkanatha’s demand of the Tanjore 


1. Taylor: Oriental Historical Mss, II, pp. 185 and 191-5; Catalogue Raisoniice 
Ill, p. 177. Also the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitam. Also Sources, p. 324. 

2. The Madura Manual, p. 191. 

3. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 164, Note 33. 

4. If Chokkanatha was for real peace and a strong alliance, he need not 
have precipitated a war immediately on Tanjore. Moreover he had nothing to 
fear from Mysore by way of an invasion soon after the recent battle of Erode 
.in 1670 which went against him. 
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princess was only an alleged reason for his intended war.^ But he con¬ 
troverts Nelson's view that ‘both were Nayakkans descended probably 
from common ancestors’, by saying that this could not have been possible 
since the ancestor of the Tanjore Nayaks was connected by marriage with 
the ruling house of Vijayanagar, while those of Madura could not boast 
of such royal relationship. He adds in further support of his statement, 
that even though there had been marital alliances between the Nayak 
families of Tanjore and Madura, yet ‘Vijayaraghava may have thought 
differently of the matter.’® Mr. K. Sitaramayya casts a doubt regarding 
the truth of this proposed marriage alliance. He says that mutual hatred 
and enmity between the two lines had been manifest from the year 1616 
and so no marriage would have been possible in 1672 or in 1673 or even 
earlier,'^ in view of their hostilities. Secondly the higher status, due to 
their connection with the royal house, of the Tanjore Nayaks, is pressed 
into service to disprove the possibility of this proposal. He even says 
that Tirumala Nayaka’s marriage with a Tanjore princess is not support¬ 
ed by any reliable testimony as there is no evidence as to its having been 
a fact found in the Tanjore literature; he adds that Raghunatha 
Nayaka, who was opposed to the Madura Nayaks in general and to 
Muthuvirappa Nayaka I in particular, would not have consented imder 
any circumstances to give his daughter in marriage to Tirumala. Even 
granting that he had made this alliance and that -Tirumala murdered his 
Tanjorean wife, he asks pertinently, whether Raghunatha, the most 
powerful of all the Tanjore rulers could have kept quiet without reveng¬ 
ing himself on his brutal son-in-law for his daughter’s death. There is no 
evidence even in the chronicles to show that Tanjore was at war with 
Tirumala. And he therefore concludes that Tirumala Nayaka’s marriage 
with Achyuta Raghunathamma of Tanjore as recorded in the Tanjdvuri 
Andhra Rdjula Charitam is not only improbable, but highly impossible. 
Moreover, none of the literary works of Tanjore mention the existence 
of a daughter of Raghunatha Nayaka and even the Raghundthdbhyu-^ 
dayam of Vijayairaghava, which contains a genealogy of the Tanjore 
Nayaks, does not speak of a sister of Vijayaraghava. The Jesuit evid¬ 
ence, which speaks of a son-in-law of Vijayaraghava in A.D. 1659, re- 


5. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 163. 

6. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 164. He seems to accept the statement of the 
haghunathdhhyudayam that Raghunatha married a Pandyan princess; but rejects 
the marriage of Tirumala with a Tanjore princess and his murdering her on the 
ground that this statement of the chronicles is not confirmed by any other 
evidence. - 

7. The Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charitam, pp. 321-2. 
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mains silent on this matter.® The chronicles of Madura also make no 
reference either to this marriage proposal or to Tirumala Nayaka’s 
marriage with Raghunatha Nayaka’s daughter. Hence it is difficult to 
give any credence to this fanciful story that has gained so much cur¬ 
rency; and so, the truth of Chokkanatha Nayaka’s proposed alliance with 
Tanjore will have to be discountenanced, until it is supported by fur¬ 
ther evidence and even then, the refusal of Vijayaraghava could not have 
brought about an immediate crisis.® If the statement were to be sup¬ 
ported by future evidence, then the observation of Mr. Sathianatha 
Aiyar that the MaduraNayak’s demand of a Tanjore princess in marriage 
was made as a subterfuge will remain good. Until then, the question * 
of a marriage alliance as a cause for this war, will not hold good. Hence, 
the necessity arises of making further enquiry on this question. 

The immediate event that preceded this war was the reconquest of 
Vallam by Vijayaraghava about A.D. 1664.^® Nieuhoff says that the 
Nayak of Tanjore attacked the Nayak of Madura and took from him in 
a few days all that he had lost. This conquest might have encouraged 
Vijayaraghava to entertain hopes of recovery and revival and he per¬ 
haps refused to pay the agreed tribute to Madura.^^ Mr. Sathianatha 


8. La Mission, HI, p. 51. If the reference is correct, then, it means that 
Vijayaraghava had at least a daughter who had been married already by 1659. 
But the internal evidence does not mention even a daughter of Vijayaraghava, 
not to speak of two, as mentioned in the Jesuit letters. 

9. The view that Vijayaraghava’s refusal to comply with the request of 
Chokkantha, was due to his nobility and high birth, does not seem to be quite 
secure. Of course, the Tanjore Nayak, 6evappa, was related to the imperial house 
of Vijayanagar by his marriage with a sister of one of Achyutaraya’s courtesans. 
That Tirumalamba herself was not Achyutaraya’s queen is stated by her in her 
Varaddmhikaparinayam. But both Nagama Nayaka, father of Visvanatha Nayaka 
and Timmappa Nayaka, the father of sSevappa, were brother officers under 
Krishnadevaraya and both hailed from the Tondaimandalam country. And Nagama 
Nayaka became the Raya’s favourite and that was the reason for his coming 
down to the South to settle the affairs of the Pandya. Both of them were Nayaks 
and Achjnitaraya [diowed his regard for Viswanatha Nayaka, by making a gift 
for his merit. Apart from this, there is nothing to show that the Tanjore Nayaks 
were of a higher caste status than the Nayaks of Madura. Both of them were 
obliged to pay tribute to Vijayanagar according to the Jesuit letters. 

10. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 159. 

11. Vijayaraghava’s failure to pay the tribute and his breaking the treaty 
concluded with Madura are already referred to in the Jesuit letters in connec¬ 
tion with Vijayaraghava’s help given to ‘Vanamian’. Chokkanatha Nayaka’s 
t6rms, soon after his capture of Vallam would have also contained a reference to 
Tanjore’s tribute. 
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Aiyar also says that ‘it is likely that the loss of the latter’s (Madura) con¬ 
quest in Tanjore referred to by John Nieuhoff was the governing conside¬ 
ration.’ And it is also held that Tanjore’s part in the struggle of Chok- 
kanatha waged against the Mysore ruler, Devaraja Udaiyar (1659-1672) 
at Elrode and the disagreement between the two powers as a result of 
their defeat; formed the causes for this invasion by Madura. Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar^^ says that Damarla Aiyapendra or Aiyappa, a half-brother of 
Anka, the son of Chenna, and the founder of Chennapatnam exhibited 
his loyalty towards Sriranga III in a battle at Erode where a confederacy 
composed of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, a general of the Tanjore 
Nayaka, Aiyappa and one of the officers of Bijapur, was formed to uphold 
the claims of the fugitive Emperor, Sriranga III. In this battle Aiyappa 
fell and the imperial allies were completely defeated. Mr. Sathianatha 
Aiyar says^^ that ‘it is likely that disagreements rose between Chokka¬ 
natha and the ruler of Tanjore as a result of this defeat, which probably 
precipitated the former’s war against the latter in 1673.’ This view is 
untenable in the light of our knowledge of the then existing political re¬ 
lationships between these two houses; and Vijayaraghava’s sending his 
general, to participate in the battle of Erode, in which Madura, his 
enemy, played a prominent part, will have to be supported by further 
evidence. And hence a clear analysis of all the sources and other state¬ 
ments can only support the view, that the -reconquest of Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka of his lost territories and the old animosities between 
Madura and Tanjore, constituted the main causes for a war in A.D. 1673. 

Chokkanatha despatched a large army under the command of his 
Dalavay Venkatafci’ishnappa Nayaka with Peishkar (Revenue Officer or 
treasurer) Chinnatambi Mudaliar as next in authority. Chinna Kattiri 
Nayaka, the poligar of Kannivadi is also said to have accompanied them 
with his troops.^^ Vijayaraghava, on the receipt of the news of the 


12. Sources of Vijayanagar History, Introduction, p. 21. Also the Ushapari^ 
nay am by Damarla Anka:—Ibid., p. 308. The battle of Erode must have taken 
place in or about A.D. 1670 since the Mysore account says that Chikkadeva 
Udaiyar (acc. 1672), while yet a prince, offered to attack Madura, when negotia¬ 
tions failed. This is further confirmed by the statement that Damarla Aiyappa 
waged a war with him and the latter in his epigraphs dated A.D. 1679 and 1686 
claims to have defeated Chokkanatha of Madura and to have taken Tripura 
(Trichinopoly), etc. See also ‘Sriranga III of Vijayanagar’ by Mr. R. Sathia¬ 
natha Aiyar— Prroceedings of the AlUIndia Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
1924. The reference to the part played by a general of Tanjore is also vague. 

13. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 173. 

14. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 165. 
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advance of Madura troops, is said to have despatched an army to meet 
them on their way and offer battle, before they * could reach Vallam. 
Dalavay Venkatakrishnappa Nayaka defeated the Tanjore army and 
captured the fort of Vallam and soon arrived near the outskirts of Tan¬ 
jore. Vijayaraghava, learning of the defeat of his army near Vallam, 
soon collected a large force and came out to fight, along with his Sena- 
pati, Dalavay Venkatadri Nayaka.^® In the fierce battle that ensued; 
the Tanjore army sustained serious losses. It is said that the Madura 
Dalavay proposed i>eace terms in vain to Vijayaraghava Nayaka, who 
ordered his men to march forward for battle, himself marching at their 
head. His son, Mannarudas, who had been kept in confinement^® 
was also released and he was left behind along with another person, 
called Akkiraju, to be in charge of the ladies of his family and to blow 
up, the Zenana quarters, if the fight should go against Tanjore. It is said 
that Vijayaraghava, despairing success, gave the fateful signal, by which 
the Zenana quarters in the palace were blown up and Mannarudas after 
this, entered the thick of the battle. Shortly after this happening, both 
Vijayaraghava and his son rushed forward in the battle and fell. Ven¬ 
katakrishnappa Nayaka proclaimed his victory and returned to Trichino- 
poly leaving a garrison behind at Tanjore.^^ This battle, which was 
fatally disastrous in its results to the Nayak’s rule in Tanjore, also prov¬ 
ed to be the last of the wars of Madura upon Tanjore. Vijayaraghava 
finding that ho could not escape death, faced it with all courage and died 
gloriously. And Tanjore was annexed by Chokkanatha Nayaka, who 
put it in the charge of his foster-brother, Alagiri Nayaka, who was 
appointed Viceroy, according to the evidence of the Jesuit letters.^® 


15. The chronicles mention one Rangappa Nayaka as the Dalavay of Tanjore. 

Also the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitam. But an inscription coming from 
Tirukkoshtiyur (309 of 1923) mentions one Dalavay Venkatadri Nayaka. Mr. 

K. Sitaramayya also says that Venkatadri Nayaka was his general as he is men¬ 

tioned in a Kuravanji Ndtakam and also in the Ushdparinayam. 

16. Ihe reason for his imprisonment is not known. Tradition has a fanciful 
story to tell. It says that he advanced his love to one of the daughters of 
Gdvinda DIkshita and when this was brought to the notice of the Nayaka by 
the minister himself, he ordered him to be put into prison. The Dakshina India 
Charitam by Narasimhalu Naidu, Vol. n. 

17. An account of this battle is given in Taylor's Mss. 11, pp. 191-203. Also 

the Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitam, Sources, Mr. V. Rahgacharya gives a 

detailed account of this war. Indian Antiquary, 1917, pp. 58-62. 

18. La Mission, III, p. 247. The Tanjore chronicles also refer to his appoint¬ 
ment. 
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The reign of Vijayaraghava thus came to an end in A.D. 1673 (the date 
of this disastrous battle) 

(b) The Nayak's relations with the Europeans, 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka’s relations with the Portuguese were gener¬ 
ally friendly except for a short time. The latter continued to hold the 
port of Negapatam till the middle of A.D. 1658 when it passed into the 
hands of the Dutch. Speaking of the Portuguese trade on the Eastern 
Coast and the patronage shown by the Nayaks to them, Mr. Danvers 
says that in A.D. 1638 both the Nayaks of Gingee and Tanjore were on 
friendly terms with the Portuguese.^® However, in the keen rivalry 
between the Portuguese and the Dutch on the question of Eastern trade 
the Dutch contrived to gain some advantage over their rivals by 1638. 
In 1636 the Portuguese Viceroy wrote to Lisbon that trade had generally 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch, who were making attempts to cap¬ 
ture San Thome de Meliapore (Mylapore) The Portuguese, on 
account of this competition, suffered serious losses not only on the coast 
but also in Ceylon, where their power was slowly declining, yielding 
place to the rise of the Dutch power. The Danes of Tranquebar were 
friendly towards the Portuguese; and about 1638 the President of the 
Danish East India Company, getting intelligence of a projected attack on 
the Portuguese in Gao and Ceylon by the Dutch, offered his help to them 
in their defence of Negapatam and Tranquebar, if they were to allow 
him to establish a factory in Ceylon. When this request was turned 
down by the Portuguese authorities, the President made another re¬ 
quest with a repetition of his offer of help, and this time the request was 
to allow the Danes to purchase cinnamon, elephants and arecanuts from 
Ceylon. Nothing came out of this and the Portuguese lost their fort at 
Batticalova in Ceylon to the Dutch in 1638. The latter were good enough 
to permit the Portuguese-inhabitants to set sail for Negapatam. The 
Dutch continued to harrass the Portuguese and attacked Goa in 1639 and 
Malacca in 1641. About this time the Portuguese seemed to have suffered 


19. Unfortunately Andre Preire’s letter dated A.D. 1673, in which, he says he 
had given an account of this war is lost to us. Since his subsequent letter dated 
1676 begins with a reference to this war and the occupation of Tanjore by Alagiri, 
the battle must have come to a close by the end of 1673. Lespinay has two dates 
as he once records the events under July 1672 and elsewhere places them in 
1673. 

20. The^Pariuguese in India, Vol. 11, p. 252. 

21. Ibid,, Vol. U, p. 257. 
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from an attack made by Vijayaraghava of Tanjore.^ The causes for this 
attack are not known, but it is known that nothing serious had happened 
as the Records say that the Nayak of Tanjore soon concluded peace with 
them. However, they began to decline and Conte de Avieras, writing 
home in December 1643, informed the king of Portugal that all the rulers 
of South India were against the Portuguese. In 1658, the Dutch under 
Major Van der Lean captured the settlement of Negapatam without a 
shot being fired and the Portuguese siurrendered completely. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of surrender, the Portuguese were to be at liberty to 
leave the town and take with them all their possessions and goods, as 
well as their church ornaments, and the Dutch should provide them with 
the means of conveyance in the transportation of goods.^^ 

From A.D. 1658 onwards Negapatam was held by the Dutch. From 
the Dutch Records,^^ it appears that Vijayaraghava was at first not 
favourably disposed towards them and even did not recognise their 
hold of the town; but subsequently he had to acquiesce in their posses¬ 
sion when an army sent by him to oppose them was defeated.^® At the 
instance of Chu^Lpa^a Chetty, alios MaUayya, of whom we have read 
above, Vijayaraghava gave the Dutch a charter offering them valuable 
trade concessions on 15th September 1658.^ The deed given by Vijaya¬ 
raghava begins with a reference to Cinnana Chetty, who submitted to 
him that the Dutch were desirous of carrying on trade operations in the 
port of Negapatam and says that the Nayak gave the fort, the houses 
and the yards that were in possession of the Portuguese along with ten 


22. That Vijayaraghava besieged the town of Negapatam about 1642 is men¬ 
tioned in a letter dated January 4, 1643, which says that at Negapatam ‘the Portu¬ 
guese have been put to a great strait, for the Naik of Tanjore hath besieged them 
now upwards of seven months* Foster: The English Factories in India, 1640-45, 
p. 81. Danvers says that Pedro Boreel, a Dutch Commissioner arrived at Tran- 
quebar and endeavoured to persuade the Naik of Tanjore to continue the war* 
with the Portuguese and to besiege Negapatam, offering him to bring another force 
to aid him in his capture of the town. The Naik, however, refused to act on this 
and soon made peace with the Portuguese. Vol. II, p. 284. 

23. The Portuguese in India, Vol. II, p. 324. 

24. The two grants from Batavia by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. XIV, p. 39. 

25. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 127. 

26. The first grant is dated 15th Margali of the Cyclic year Vilambi, corres¬ 

ponding to 15th September 1658. The deed is called a Nammikka Sasanam (deed 
of Trust). 
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villages to the Dutchwho were asked to pay to the state an annual tri¬ 
bute as tax thereon. The same cheurter was renewed for a second timp 
on Jime 5, 1662 by Vijayaraghava, who now gave them the additional 
privilege offsetting up their own mint for the coinage of gold, silver and 
copper, the profits of which were to be shared between the Company and 
the Nayak.27 About 1666 the Dutch got from Vijayaraghava Nayaka the 
port of Trimelipatam (Tirumalairajanpatnam in the Nannilam Taluk of 
the Tanjore District) and some other places in its neighbourhood on lease, 
for a period of three years ‘for a siun of 2,800 parados, on condition that 
the Company were neither to fortify the places nor to disembark any 
merchandise or cloth in these places.’ The Company wanted the lease 
in order to be able to regulate their dealings with the local dyers and 
also to be free from the molestation of the Nayak’s officers. The issue 
of these charters shows that Negapatam had definitely passed on from 
the Portuguese into the hands of the Dutch and that Vijayaraghava, who 
was opposed to the latter at the beginning, had to reconcile himself with 
them. The grant of additional villages on lease shows further, that 
Vijayaraghava became more friendly towards them as years passed on. 

The Danes at Tranquebar continued to enjoy their privileges un¬ 
molested and free from the Nayak’s intervention. However, they do not 
seem to have fared well at all, for want of regular supply of money and 
ships from home. President Muschamp wrote to London on October 28, 
1629^ that the Danes for want of stock and shipping have finished their 
trade and by report, their general had gone to surrender their castle to 
the Dutch for 15,000 rials, but it is supposed that the Naik will not suffer 
them to enjoy it peacefully, imless upon a new composition which will 
cost them dear. A Dutch letter from Masulipatam dated September 24, 
1628, speaks of the possibilities of the Dutch obtaining Tranquebar should 
the Danes decide to leave, adding that in the event of their refusing it, 
“Malaya, (Malliah) the Cdmati, would take it as he had a great trade 
on the Coast and was afraid of being plucked by one or another of the 
Naiks.” In December 15, A.D. 1629, the Dutch Governor-General at 
Batavia reported to the Company that Roelant Crape, the Danish 
Admiral of Tranquebar, had proposed that the Dutch should buy the 
port of Tranquebar for 12,000 or 15,000 rials of eight and that they had 
refused it. Another letter dated December 2, 1629 contains a reference 

(To be Continued) 

27. Tijdachrift, Batavia, Deel LXXIX, A flevering I, p. 7. 

28. Foster: The English Factories in India, 1623 to 1629, p. 347. 



Finances of the Madras Province 1920-40 


By 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy, 

(Annamalai University). 

According to the devolution rules framed under the Government of 
India Act of 1919, from the 1st of April 1921 the Madras Government 
made an annual contribution of Rs. 345 lakhs to the Central Revenues. 
This it continued to do upto 1925 when the contribution was reduced 
to Rs. 221*98 lakhs. Next year, 1926-27, it fell to Rs. 165*19 lakhs and 
was wholly abolished in 1927-28. 

Simultaneously with the reduction and final abolition of the contri¬ 
bution to the Central Revenues there was a steady and gradual im¬ 
provement in the receipts from the revenue assigned to the Madras 
Government. This improvement reached its apex in 1929-30; from 
which year it began to decline as a result of the world economic de¬ 
pression. With the expansion of revenue expenditure also increased; 
but owing to the fall in revenue from 1930-31 expenditure had to be 
drastically cut down. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 
on revenue 

account. 

Surplus (+) 
or Deficit (—) 
[Column (2) — 
Column (3) ] 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1920-21 

16,19-71, 

14,79*60 

+1,40*11 

1921-22 

15,79*20 

16,77*92 

- 98*72 

1922-23 

16,06*22 

16,09*24 

- 3*02 

1923-24 

16,47*85 

16,11*54 

+ 36*31 

1924-25 

16,27*59 

16,57*06 

- 29*47 

1925-26 

16,93*60 

15,95*23 

+ 98*37 

1926-27 

16,83*69 

15,82*21 

+1,01*48 

1927-28 

17,05*37 

15,03*64 

+2,01*73 

1928-29 

17,53*10 

16,13*96 

+1,39*14 

1929-30 

18,08*88 

16,84*79 

+1,24*09 
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Year. 

Revenue. 

Exi>enditure 
on revenue 

account. 

Suxplus (-h) 
or Deficit (—) 
[Column (2)— 
Column (3) ] 

1930-31 

16,83*93 

1739*68 

-1,05*75 

1931-32 

16,29*88 

1634*47 

+ 5*41 

1932-33 

16,40*24 

15,63*03 

+ 77*21 

1933-34 

15,50*28 

15,44*03 

+ 6*25 

1934-35 

15,62*60 

15,51*67 

+ 10*93 

1935-36 

15,88*25 

15,83*40 

+ 4*85 

1935-36 (Madras only) 15^7-66 

1531*03 

+26*63 

1936-37 

15,58*04 

15,77*37 

- 19*33 


The above figures show that there were surpluses in eleven 
years and deficits in five years. While the surpluses in the 
early years were due to retrenchment, the surpluses in the later years 
were due to remissions of the provincial contributions. The surplus of 
1931-32 was due to an imexpected increase in the yield from the excise 
and stamp revenues. The deficit in 1921-22 wai^ mainly due to the Non- 
co-operation movement, the Moplah Rebellion, the famine in the Ceded 
Districts, the general trade depression and the increase in salaries. The 
total nett surplus for the sixteen years was 549*48 lakhs. Out of these, 
3 crores were utilized for paying off loans from the Central Government 
and the remainder for capital expenditure mostly productive. 

The table (in the next page) shows that land revenue receipts were 
very high in 1925-26 and 1931-32. Revenue from excise fluctuated 
during the period. It was at its lowest point in 1921-22 and touched 
the highest in 1929-30. Since then it has declined substantially. The 
fall in 1921-22 was undoubtedly due to the Non-co-operation movement 
while the subsequent decline is probably due to economic depression 
and the increase of illicit practices. The increase in the stamp revenue 
was due to the amendment of the Court Fees and Stamps Act and the 
enhancement of the price of the copy stamp paper. At the same time 
it must be remembered that stamp revenue has shown a tendency to 
decline due to economic depression and the measures taken to miti¬ 
gate agricultural indebtedness by the grant of government loans and 
also because of the establishment of Land Mortgage Banks and Debt 
Conciliation Boards. Forest revenue reached the peak point in 1929-30 
and ever since has been fluctuating. Since 1928-29 there has been a 
fall in registration revenue. 




The following table gives the figiires of revenue under the various heads of account: 
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Turning to expenditure the following table gives the figures for 
expenditure during the period under review. 


Year. 

Total. 

Transferred 
departments 
and Develop¬ 
ment Services 
included in 
Reserved. 

Charges common 
to Reserved 
and Transferred 
departments. 

Reserved 
departments. 
(Security Ser¬ 
vices and other 
minor 

departments.) 

1920-21 

11,75-85 

5,09-60 

92-78 

5,73-47 

1921-22 

13,11-54 

5,86-86 

93-42 

6,31-26 

1922-23 

12,98-83 

5,62-32 

1,09-36 

6,27-15 

1923-24 

13,21-66 

5,76-64 

1,20-85 

6,24-17 

1924-25 

13,56-95 

6,07-84 

1,32-16 

6,16-95 

1925-26 

14,22-97 

6,63-33 

1,49-19 

6,10-45 

1926-27 

14,85-21 

7,05-77 

1,75-65 

6,03-79 

1927-28 

15,82-57 

7,75-82 

1,88-28 

6,18-47 

1928-29 

16,59-58 

8,50-26 

1,93-93 

6,15-39 

1929-30 

17,26-42 

9,08-12 

1,87-96 

6,30-34 

1930-31 

18,15-07 

9,88-07 

1,82-48 

6,44-52 

1931-32 

16,26-58 

8,34-78 

1,83-61 

6,08-19 

1932-33 

15,22-50 

7,56-12 

1,89-79 

5,76-59 

1933-34 

15,48-97 

7,70-60 

1,95-58 

5,82-70 

1934-35 

15,54-34 

767-74 

1,94-07 

5,92-53 

1935-36 

15,85-81 

7,89-64 

2,00-80 

5,95-37 

1935-36 

(Madras only) 

15,32-59 

7,61-42 

1,97-91 

5,73-26 

1936-37 

15,77-09 

7,97-57 

2,00-10 

5,79-42 


In 1930-31 the total ejcpenditure was 18,15*07 lakhs of rupees. The 
expenditure on transferred departments and development services had 
increased that year by 94% as compared to 1920-21 and that on security 
services and minor departments by 12%. 

According to the Government of India Act of 1919 the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments were empowered to raise loans on the security of 
the revenues allotted to them. On the 1st April 1921 the Government 
of India debited to the Madras Government 8,75*26 lakhs of rupees. This 
represented the capital expenses incurred by the Government of India 
upto 1921 for constructing protective and productive irrigation works 
in the Madras Presidency. The Govermnent of India were only ep- 
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titled to interest at a fixed rate on this amount but at the same time 
the option of amortizing the debt was given to Madras. In 1936 the 
Madras Government debited Rs. 47*07 lakhs to the Orissa Government. 
In 1937 the outstanding debt of the Madras Government to the Central 
Government was 8,28*19 lakhs. The annual interest on this amount 
was 28*12 lakhs. In addition to this debt the Government of India had 
debited to the Madras Government a sum of Rs. 108*86 lakhs. This 
represented loans which the Government of India had advanced to 
local authorities and cultivators. The Madras Government repaid this 
debt to the Central Government in twelve annual instalments; and it 
was finally cleared off in 1932-33. 

According to part III of the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
scheme for the decentralization of balances came into effect on 1st April 
1937. Along with this there was a consolidation of the debt owed by 
the Madras Government to the Central Government. At the same time 
the Government of India held 771*75 lakhs of deposits of various kinds 
which they had to repay to certain provincial bodies in Madras. The 
Madras Government took up this liability in return for adjustment by 
v/ay of reduction of its pre—1921 debt to the Central Government. By 
this method the pre—^1921 debt got reduced to 56*44 lakhs. After this 
adjustment the total amount owed by the Madras Government to the 
Central Government was 756*71 lakhs which included the 56*44 lakhs of 
the pre—1921 debts. All this amount was consolidated into a single 
debt and the average rate of interest on this debt worked out at 4*71%. 
This debt was to be paid off within a period of 45 years commencing 
from 1937-38 and ending in 1981-82 with interest at the rate of 4*5%. 
The option of redeeming the debt earlier was given to the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment: an amount not exceeding one half of the principal could be 
returned between 1st April 1945 and 15th October 1946 and the whole 
or any part of the remainder of the debt between 1st April 1960 and 
16th October 1961. The net result of the consolidation was that the 
debt charges which stood at Rs. 87*67 lakhs under the old arrangement 
became reduced to Rs. 53*37 lakhs in 1937-38. At the same time the 
Provincial Government lost interest on about Rs. 55 lakhs on account 
of furnishing the minimum balance with the Reserve Bank, cash in 
treasuries and sub-treasuries and of financing all the floating debts. 
Another fact that has to be mentioned here is that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment has saved every year roughly 22 lakhs by the Separation of Orissa. 
On the whole Madras Finance was in a sound position, at the advent of 
Provincial Autonomy. Compared with the opening balance on 1st April 
1921 of 58*78 lakhs, on 31st March 1937 there was a revenue closing 
balance of 61*86 lakhs. Besides this the Madras Government had on 
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the same date a closing balance of 63*89 lakhs composed of depreciation 
funds of commercial imdertakings, deposits etc. Thus on the 31st 
March 1937 the total balance to the credit of the Madras Government 
was 125*75 lakhs apart from the securities held in the Madras Famine 
Relief Fxmd.^ 

With the advent of Provincial Autonomy in 1937 the functions of 
the Provincial Government were widened and the New Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments were eager to strengthen the social services even if that in¬ 
volved deficit budgets and the floatation of new loans. At the same 
time there was retrenchment in the more costly services and expansion 
in other directions. The new policy was to some extent handicapped 
by the lack of control of the Provincial Government over certain items 
of expenditure and by the lack of scope for further taxation in certain 
directions. Since further income from taxation was difficult to obtain 
expenditure had necessarily to be limited. 

Even before Provincial Autonomy expenditure in Madras had been 
fairly well directed, there was an increase of 27% in the Madras ex¬ 
penditure on social services when compared to the period before dyarchy. 
This cannot be said of any of the other major provinces. Consequently 
the increase during the period of provincial autonomy in Madras was 
low as compared with other provinces. Whereas absence of such increase 
in the dyarchic period has resulted in .showing a much higher percentage 
of increase during the period of provincial autonomy in other provinces. 
The following table shows the expenditure in Madras from 1937-38 to 
1939-40. 


Year 


Primary 
functions 
of Govem- 
_ ment 

Development 

Services 

Charges 

Common 

Total 

1937—1938 

., 

6,60*26 

7,90-80 

1,31-90 

15,82-96 

1938-1939 

.. 

6,51-92 

8,33-65 

1,35-19 

16,20-76 

1939—1940 

•• 

6,60-63 

8,46-34 

1,33-75 

16,40-72 


Expenditure on the primary functions of government increased at 
the introduction of provincial autonomy. This is due to frequent meet¬ 
ings of the legislature, long sittings costing increased secretarial staff, 


1. All the figures and tables have been taken from Budget Memorandtun 1939- 
40, Government of Madras, Finance Department. 
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and other constitutional changes including the bi-cameral system. The 
introduction of prohibition also involved additional expenditure. On 
the other hand reorganization of departments and retrenchment of un¬ 
necessary posts and the stoppage of the hill exodus effected some 
savings. The net result was that expenditure on security services 
showed a slight falL 

Turning to development services we shall take up a few items for 
scrutiny. The following table shows the expenditure on education: — 


1937—38 

• • 

257-95 

(Accounts) 

1938—39 

• « 

261-57 

(Budget Estimate) 

1938-39 

• • 

262-51 

(Revised Estimate) 

1939—40 

• • 

264-57 

(Budget Estimate) 


Though the figxires show a rise as compared with previous years 
compulsory primary education, though realised to be highly necessary, 
could not be introduced since it involved an expense of 6 V 2 to IVz crores. 
Expenditure on medical relief also shows a marked increate. Special 
attention was devoted to water-supply. Efforts were made to combat 
epidemic diseases and to distribute quinine and initiate anti-malarial 
measures. A sum of Rs. lakhs was set apart annually for this purpose. 
Between 1937-40 during a period of three years a sum of 18 lakhs of 
rupees has been spent on rural water-supply. In this matter Madras is 
second only to Bombay which has spent 28-25 lakhs. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that public health received special attention during the period ox 
provincial autonomy. 

Section 45A (Rule 29 of the Devolution Rules and Schedule IV) of 
the Government of India Act 1919 which came into force on 1st April 
1921 provided for the establishment and maintenance of a famine relief 
fund in Madras. The provincial revenue set apart for this purpose was 
6-61 lakhs annually; this amoimt was reduced in 1928-29 to 3 lakhs. 
This sum was to be utilized for famine relief during the year; ifl there 
was an unspent balance it was to be added to the Famine Relief Fund. 
When, however, the Famine Relief Fund reached a maximum of 40 
lakhs the provision of an annual amoimt for expenditure on famine 
relief was optional. This fund was regarded as invested; with the 
Governor-General in Council who paid interest. On the 1st April 1935 
this fund reached the highest point viz., 61-53 lakhs and on 31st March 
1936 it was 41-48 lakhs. The Government of India Act 1935 did not 
provide for the continuance of the Famine Relief Fund; but the Madras 
' Government passed the Madras Famine Relief Fund Act of 1936 
by which it continued to maintain a famine relief fund with the balance 
to its credit with the Central Government on this head, as its nucleus. 
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During the period 1936-37 to 1939-40 there has been an increase 
in the revenue receipts of Madras. The following Table shows the 
revenue distributed over the important heads: — 


Year. 

1937-38 

1938-39 

(Revised estimate) 

1939-40 

(Budget) 

Taxes on income other 
than Coiporation tax 

18*75 

22*95 

24*15 

Land Hevenue and 
irrigation minus work¬ 
ing expenses 

6,80-66 

6,87*90 

7,04*70 

Excise 

4,03 07 

3,68*34 

3,55*04 

Stamps 

1,92-69 

1,66-78 

1,67*24 

Forests 

50*46 

45*28 

44*66 

Registration 

33*29 

31*68 

31*74 

Motor Vehicles 

53*95 

60-60 

82*91 

Other Taxes and 

Duties 

2*87 

2*36 

18*34 

Electric Schen^es 
minus working 
expenses 

17*53 

’ 19*67 

30*80 

Other Heads 

1,47*35 

1,97*63 

1,63*87 

Total 

16,00*62 

16,23*19 

16,23*45 


There has been an increase in land revenue during the period; and 
this is in large measure due to favourable seasons and the collection of 
previous arrears. In the ixiatter of excise which accounted for 25% of 
the total receipts there has been a decrease in the yield owing to the 
introduction of prohibition. It must at the same time be added that 
though there were no collections from the dry areas, the wet areas regis¬ 
tered an increase in revenue. The receipt under stamps also showed a 
decline since measures for debt relief led to a fall in litigation. In 1938- 
39 grazing fees were reduced by 50% and there has been a consequent 
shrinkage in forest revenue. 

At the same time new sources of revenue were tapped. First 
among them, in point of time, was the entertainment tax. This tax had 
already been introduced in Bengal as early as 1922 and therefore it was 
not new to the coxmtry. It had also been adopted in Bombay, Sind, 
P\mjab,-U.P. and C.P. before it came to Madras. For a long time it 
was a source of revenue for local bodies. In 1939 it was made a pro- 
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vincial item and the local bodies were compensated. Duties on electri¬ 
city and motor spirit were also attempted. A tax on tobacco was also 
levied. This tax had also been in existence in other provinces before 
Madras adopted it. Another measure of taxation was the Sale of Cloth 
Act 1937. The latest measure introducing new taxation is the Madras 
General Sales Tax Act of 1939. 

Coming to the loan policy of the Madras Government during the 
period of provincial autonomy one notes that the public debt of the 
province has increased. 'This has been the case in all provinces except 
Bombay and Sind. The debts of the Madras Government rose from 
11*05 crores to 16*17 crores of rupees during the period. 

A review of the revenue and expenditure of Madras during the 
past two decades shows that both the income and the expenditure of 
die Madras Government have increased during the period; but the in¬ 
crease in income has not kept pace with the increase in expenditure. 
The sources of revenue which have been assigned to the provinces by 
the Government of India Act 1935 are inelastic; while the functions 
assigned to the Provincial Government demand much greater expendi¬ 
ture. To remedy this state of things it would be necessary for the 
Central Government to accelerate the remissions imder Income Tax till 
at last that tax becomes entirely a provincial source of revenue. The 
income from forests can be substantially increased by a more scientific 
forest policy. Further retrenchment in expenditure is scarcely possi¬ 
ble. The possibility of the state running public utility concerns has to 
be explored. This province may attempt a monopoly of tobacco. 

That there should be a substantial increase in expenditure on pro¬ 
ductive and nation building undertakings cannot be doubted. Since 
increased taxes must be based only on increased taxable capacity of the 
people planned and concerted measures must be taken to improve the 
income of the people. Haphazard methods will never lead to any sub¬ 
stantial improvement and hence a definite plan with a time-limit should 
be put into force. Money is needed for all this. And one method of 
seciuring further income is the introduction of new taxes, libese taxes 
would involve a redistribution of the incidence of taxation. 

Ibe first step in this direction would be a scientific study of the 
working of existing taxes and the scope for new taxiition. Taxes on 
succession would be a productive source of revenue. The present sys¬ 
tem of land revenue needs careful investigation and the possibility of 
tapping larger revenues from land has to be carefully considered. Speci- 
23 
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fic taxes on trades and professions may also be attempted. Taxes on 
luxuries and advertisements as sources of revenue for local bodies may 
also be examined. Transit and octroi duties which have been suggested 
by some people should be avoided since that would involve further res¬ 
traint on the free flow of goods within the country. 

A popular Government can never content itself with a policy of 
maintaining law and order. The motto of conservative financiers of 
taxing low and spending low must be discarded and within the bounds of 
solvent finance a bold and forward policy in regard to taxation, loans 
and expenditxire has to be followed. This well-planned and co-ordinat¬ 
ed policy must have as its aim the maximising of the agricultural and 
industrial production of the country and the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions in which the millions of the coimtry live and labour from day to 
day. No higher task can await the future provincial finance ministers 
than the initiation and adoption of a sound and well conceived economic 
policy which is calculated to banish from our country, poverty, igno¬ 
rance and disease. In the field of finance, as in other spheres of human 
activity, extreme conservatism may be only another name for stagna¬ 
tion; and a policy which appears risky and dangerous may prove in 
the long run to be the safest and most beneficial. 



Bharati and Keats 

By 

A. CmDASIBARANATHA ChETTIAB, M.A. 

{Annamalai XJmversity) 

If the following lines of Keats:— 

And they shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart—easing things 

are true, Poet Subramaniya Bharati, who flourished in the first quarter 
of this century, must be regarded a poet-king. John Keats thought that 
it was easier to think what poetry should be than to write it. But modem 
writers such as Mr. Housman would tell us that it is far easier to say 
such and such lines are poetry than to define poetry. Just as a terrier 
is able to scent a mouse without being able to define it, one can enjoy 
poetry without being able to say what poetry is. If, to be accounted a poet- 
king one need simply “tell the most heart-easing things,” Bharati was cer¬ 
tainly a poet-king. For sheer simplicity of expression of high and noble 
thoughts he has a few compeers in Tamil literature. In almost every 
part of the Tamil country, where nationalism is prevalent there are hosts 
of people on whose minds in particular he has a strong hold. They have 
an immense love for his poems and an irresistible desire to read or sing 
them aloud. He has produced combinations which would give him a 
high rank among the Tamil poets of modem times because of their appeal 
to the ear. Verses taken at random would illustrate this statement. 

Among things that brought him to prominent notice must be men¬ 
tioned his ardent love of the coimtry in which he was bom and for which 
he was prepared to offer sacrifices and undergo suffering. To him the 
Tamil country was sweeter than nectar:— 

Amiltil iniyatadi pappa—^nam 
AnrSrkal desamadi pSppa. 

As soon as he heard the word ‘ Tamilnadu ’ sweet honey poured into his 
ears and as soon as the word ‘Fatherland’ was uttered there came 
.through the breath a marvellous spirit. This idea is contained in the 
following lines: — 
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Sen TamQ na^enum poti nile—inpat 
Tenvantu payutu katinile—enkal 
Tantaiyar nadema peccinile—oru 
Sakti pirakkutu muccinile— 

To him Bharata-desam or India appeared to be the best country in the 
world. Witness for instance the following lines: — 

Parukkulle nalla nadu—ehkal 
Bharata nadu. 

He has sung in many places to the praise of the country where his father 
and mother and their fore-fathers had lived and played, where several 
women with golden bodies had played and played in broad moon-light 
or in the river, and where several women, giving birth to their golden 
children, had nursed and fondled them. What a contrast to Keats who, 
though he said, 

“ Happy is England! I could be content 
To see no other verdure than its own; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown ” 

was anxious to see other climes and especially other beauties! Keats, 
though he said, 

“ Happy is England, sweet her artless daughters; 

Enough their simple loveliness for me” 

was burning to see “beauties of deeper glance, to hear their singing, 
and to float witii them about the summer waters.” To Bharati the ladies 
of Tamilnad appeared to be quite angelic. Not that Bharati did not want 
to see ladies of other climes but that to him angels, certain celestial be¬ 
ings and certain goddesses appeared as though they were women of 
Tamilnad* 

Bharati’s poems aboimd in repetition of a word or phrase. Human 
nature requires that a thing should be said twice or thrice if it is to be 
believed. At any rate, that is the view of Mr. E. A. C. Lambom. 
That ought to explain why Milton, in his cruel deprivation, cried : — 

Oh dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day. 

Bharati was highly enamoured of tiie worship of Sakti, the Goddess of 
Energy who, according to him, stands supreme to the Hindu Triad. In 
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order to emphasise to the world the worship of her he has repeated the 
expression Sakti ever so many times. For instance, imder the title 
*Sdkti TiruppuhaV he has said:— 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti enrdtu 
Sakti Sakti Sakti enpar—^sakar enre ninrotu 

and again 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti vail ni. 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti val! ni. 

In another place he has said again 

dm Sakti om Sakti dm Sakti dm Sakti 
Om Sakti cnru urai ceytiduvdm. 

It appears as though Sakti would be conjured by means of uttering the 
expression time and again. Otherwise his 46 verses going under the 
title ‘ Dedication of the Soul to the Sakti,’ would cease to 
have great value. The burden of the song is “ Sakti tanakke adimai 
akku, Sakti tanakke adimai akku.” With these exquisite examples of 
his melody one can compare Keats’ 

Shed no tear! Oh, Shed no tear 
The flower will bloom another year. 

Weep no more! Oh weep no more 

!!! * # t- 

Dry your eyes, oh dry your eyes! 

* # 

Shed no tear! Oh, shed no tear 

« i]i ❖ « 

Adieu, adieu—^I fly, adieu, 

* * * ♦ 

Adieu, adieu. 

Again, with the melodious and creative beauty in the fore-going verses 
of Bharati one can compare Keats’ song 

“ Spirit here that reignest! 

Spirit here that painest!' 

Spirit here that bumest! 

Spirit here that moumest! 

Spirit! I bow 
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« ♦ « « 

Spirit I look ♦ ♦ * 

« « « ♦ 

Spirit here that laughest! 

Spirit here that quaffest! 

Spirit here that dancest! 

Noble soul that prancest! 

Spirit! With thee 
I join in the glee.” 

Keats is reported to have said in his youth 

“ Give me women, wine and snuff 
Until I cry out ‘ hold, enough ’ 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

They aye shall be 
My beloved Trinity.” 

Whether this is true or not, that he said the poet enjoys light and shade 
and lives in gusto ” in a letter to Woodhouse is beyond doubt. The lat¬ 
ter statement applies to Bharati in a remarkable manner, for he wished 
to enjoy moon-light and the shade of the cocoa-nut palms and to live in 
great gusto as is evident from his three verses entiled ^Kdni Nilam* 
There he has said that he required a storeyed palace with a well, cocoa- 
nut trees numbering 10 or 12, tender cocoa-nuts, milk-white moon-light, 
and the sweet notes of a cuckoo. There he would require Goddess Sakti 
to guard the place while he, with an artless, chaste girl, would sing and 
dance. The verses under this title would bring to one’s mind the follow¬ 
ing lines of Keats in ' Sleep and Poetry *: — 

First the realm I’ll pass 
Of Flora, and old Pan: sleep in the grass. 

Feed upon apples red, and strawberries, 

And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees; 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places. 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces,— 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 

« ♦ * * 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Another will entice me on, and on 
Tlirough almond blossoms and rich cinnamon; 

Till in the bosom of a leafy world 
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We rest in silence, like two gems upcurl’d 
In the recesses of a pearly shell. 

Throe ruling passions of Bharati’s life appear to have been poesy, 
fame and beauty. In this way he was like Keats who thought that 
verse, fame and beauty were intense and unlike Keats who thought at 
the same time that death was intenser and that death was life’s high 
meed. The nine verses going under the title ‘ Munru Ratal ’ would 
indicate that Bharati strove for poesy, fame and beauty. Stripped of 
the allegory this poem would represent that he was anxious to obtain 
the grace of Sarasvathi the Goddess of Learning, of Lakshmi the God¬ 
dess of Wealth and of Kali the beautiful Mother-God. This poem shows 
that he enjoyed the grace in ample measure of the first two Goddesses; 
but that they occasionally eluded his grasp has also been made plain. 
He did not, however, say as Keats did 

“ O folly ! What is Love! and where is it ? 

And for that poor Ambition—^It springs 
From a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit; 

For Poesy!—^no—she has not a joy— 

At least for me—. 

Though Keats had a great passion for fame as is evident from a line in 
his Soimet “Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed,” he scorned 
those people who strove for fame. Witness for instance the following 
lines on ‘ Fame — 

Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees. 

But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy. 

And dotes the more upon a heart at ease; 

She is a Gipsey, will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without her; 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ye love-sick Bards! repay her scorn for scorn; 

Ye Artists lovelorn! madmen that ye are! 

Make your best bow to her and bid adieu. 

Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 

But Bharati never scorned fame nor scorned those that were trying to 
obtain fame. In several places we find him courtilig fame. For in¬ 
stance, under the caption ‘ Vepdum’ he has said 


“Dhara^iyile perumai veodum” 
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In the sixth verse under the title ‘Vaiyam Mulutum’ he has pray¬ 
ed for a long life of 100 years with fame. That he sought also beauty is 
evident from the following words “Nittam navam enac cudar tarum 
uyir ket^n” contained in stanza 2 of his desiderata. That he had a 
craving for poesy is far more easily understood, for he has repeated that 
idea in many places. For instance, imder the title ‘Yogha SiddhU— 
varam Kettal "—^the foUownig lines occur: — 

Pala pappir ko^i vahaiyinpam—^nan 
pa^at tiran a^aital vep^um. 

Under the title ‘ Kdninilam ’ the following lines 

Enran pat^ut tirattale iwaiyattaip 
Palittida vepum 

and under the title ‘ Om Sakti ’ the following lines 

EUattanai polutum payaninri iratu enran navinile 
Vellsunenap polivay 

have occurred. There is no doubt therefore that fame, beauty and poesy 
were some of the ruling passions of Bharati’s life. 

He yearned for wealth, joy and long life besides. Ho has given 
utterance to this idea in several places. For instance, in a poem entitled 
‘Vendum’ he has said “Dhanamum inpamum vepd.um..” In another 
poem, namely,' Yogha Siddhi ’ he has eagerly sought great wealth to be 
used as capital for certain enterprises: — 

ToUl pappap perunitiyam vep^um. 

If in the ' Ode on Indolence ’ Keats has decried love, ambition and poesy, 
we are not to infer therefrom that never were they the ruling passions 
in his life. On the other hand, it would be well if we said that these 
things which had great attraction for him at a certain period of his life 
ceased to interest him at a further stage when probably he lay on his 
sick-bed. It is in this manner that the lines in the Sonnet 

“ Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed. 

But Death intenser—^Death is life’s meed ” 

are to be interpreted. This records, as in the opinion of Mr. J. M. 
Murry, “a grim and victorious struggle to detach himself from those 
passions “ they dissolved away from him in a triumphant acceptance 
of Death.” Similarly, Bharati, who had an inordinate desire for joy and 
happiness, found one day that these joys and happiness were probably 
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something ephemeral, if not illusory. Hiat is why in his condemnation 
of Maya he has said 0 maya! Shall I take as true the happiness you 
give ” (Verse 6.), and again “ 6 maya ! What shall you do with those 
that know that this body is after all nothing ” (Verse 4.). 

Even though Keats said in one place 

“ Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth. 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth; 

Then let winged Fancy wander 

Through the thoughts still spread beyond her,” 

he said at another 

“Welcome joy, and welcome sorrow 
* * * * 

I do love you both together 

* * * * 

Fair and foul I love together.” 

But Bharati was always and invariably longing for joy and happiness. 
This is evident from his repeated requests to the Goddess of Energy 
that his lot must be joy alone and never grief, happiness alone never 
sorrow. For instance, in ‘Pom AgavaV he has stated 

“ Inpam kett^ ivay poixi 
Tunpam v^d^ tudaippay pom.” 

Further, the sixth verse relating to ‘Desa Muttu Mari * runs as follows: — 

Tunpame iyarkai enum collai marantiduvdm 
I^pame vei^di nirpdm yavum aval taruva}. 

Whereas Keats thought that Death was life’s high meed and said 

I know this Being’s lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads; 

Yet would I on tbi.<8 very midnight cease, 

Bharati has given expression in many places to his desire to survive and 
last long. One of the reasons why he asked people to wori^p Sakti was 
that they might thereby conquer Death. He himself was a staimch be- 
24 
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liever in an ever lasting and imperishable life. At one place he has said 
that by the worship of Sakti people could live with fame for 100 years. 
In another (in St. 7 of ' Shiva Sakti Pugal ’) he has stated that if there 
were the grace of Sakti people could live eterxuilly. In yet another place 
(* Maha Sakti Veiypa ’ St. 4.) he has ^own that he believed that the God¬ 
dess has made us all in order that we might live 100 years. He has clearly 
expressed himself in 'Pom Agaval’ (line 23) against Death:— 

Cavipai vepd^ tavirppay p^i. 

Evidently his guru, by mune Kuyacctom or Mahkot(aiccami has told him, 
that man could conquer Death. He was therefore a firm believer in the 
theory of the immortality of the souL What Bharati apparently thou^t 
by saying that man could conquer death was that Man’s soul was not 
mortal even though his body was. This could be inferred from the way in 
which he has appealed to Maha Sakti either to kill his foul desire or to 
take away his breath, either to give light to his mind or to reduce him to 
a corpse:— 

Mogattaik kop^vi^u—aUal epran muccai ni^ttividu 
« * * * « 

Chintai tejivakku—allal itaic cetta udalakku. 

Keats in his ' Ode to a Nightingale ’ said 

“ Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown.” 

and expressed himself in favour of leaving the world unseen, and fading 
away into the dim forest with the nightingale. He wanted apparently to 
get away from the world “where but to think was to be full of sorrow.” 
Even so Bharati wanted to soar above and live like a bird, to eat without 
toil, to reap without sowing, to spend the night with stories, and to sleep 
and sleep during night:— 

(1) Mapudare nivir ep madhattaik 
Kaikkopmip; padui>adal vepda. 

(2) Vittu vidutalai aki nixpay intac 
Cittuk kuruviyaip pole—^updu 
Mmiap polutu katai coUit tunkip pip 
Vaiksffaiy&kum muppadivi^ppiimru 
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(3) Cin^an ci^ kuruvi pole—^ni 
Tirintu parantu va pappa. 

(4) Kattil ulla papivaikalpol valvdm appa. 

Not that these poets had a brief for indolence but that they wanted 
to emphasise the pleasure of occasional idleness. In a Journal Letter of 
March-April 1819, as published by Miss Amy Lowell, it is found that 
John Keats wrote “This morning I am in a sort of temper, indolent and 
supremely careless.” In a previous letter he wrote “I do not know what 
I did on Monday—^nothing—^nothing—nothing.” Despite this, he wrote 
in the poem ' Sleep and Poetry ’ 

“But off despondence, miserable bane 

They should not know thee, who athirst to gain 

A noble end, are thirsty every hour.” 

In a similar manner, though Bharati said in one place “hark, toil not, 
nature will give you food,” has said in another (' Bhdrata-matha Nava- 
ratmmalai’ St. 7), that those that serve the mother-country should 
never be despondent:— 

Cudutalun kuUrtalvim uyirkku illai; 

Corvu, vllccigal tondarukku illai. 

In another point there is striking resemblance between Keats and 
Bharati and that is in regard to relationship of Man and Woman. 

“Woman! 

When I see thee meek, and kind, and tender, 

Heavens! How desperately do I adore 

Thy winning graces;—^to be thy defender 

I hotly bum—” 

so said Keats. Bharati’s line of argxunent was that since all things in the 
world are said to be God woman being a thing of the world ought to be 
God. This is expressed in his poem entitled ‘ Where is God * (St. 3) and 
in * Bharati Sixty-Six ’ (St. 45). In this part of the country he had even 
a sermon to preach; Respect woman (Taiyalai uyarvu cey— ‘New Atti- 
cudi ’). 

In his * Ode to Fanny ’ Keats said “Love, love alone,, has pains severe 
and many” and in his Soimet commencing as “I cry your mercy—love!” 
he said 
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O! Let me have thee whole—all—all—be mine! 

That shape, that fairness, that sweat minor zest 
Of love, your kiss, those hands, those eyes divine 

« « aic ic « 

Yourself—^your soul—^in pity give me all. 

Withhold no atom’s atom or I die. 

What a parallel to Bharati whose burden of the song in the allegorical 
poem on the Indian Cuckoo is represented to be 

Katal katal katal, 

Katal poyir katar poym 
Catal, catal, catal! 

The passage means “love, love, love, withhold love, withhold love, and I 
am dead, dead, dead.” In a poem written to a lady in October 1819 Keats 
remarked 

“Give me those lips again! 

Enough! Enough! It is enough for me 
To dream of thee!” 

Bharati similarly had a craving which has been expressed in ' Kannammd 
—En Kdtali ’: — 

Kattiruppenodi—itu par kannattu muttamonru. 

Both Bharati and Keats apparently could not brook philosophical 
obstruction in the path of love. Bharati, for instance, in his vision of 
‘ Krishna—a hunter—as his lover ’ was told by him, “Away with your 
Shastras ! I want only happiness with you ”; — 

Sattirahkal veii^en—^ninatu inpam ven^4^™^4l> kaniye! 

In another vision where Bharati was the lover and Krish na was the be¬ 
loved, Bharati told Krishna, “Why this philosophy! Would those that 
are warm in love care for this philosophy ” ? 

The passage runs:— 

Sattiram pesukiray—^Kannamma! S&ttiram etukka^ ? 

Attiram kondavarkke—Kamamma! Sattiram unto^i? 

Apart^from his appeal to the senses in other places, this alone would 
suffice to show that Bharati would take a place by the side of John Keats 
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as a poet of sensuous perfection. The way in which the wondrous ser¬ 
pent-woman has been djBveloped from Burton’s ‘‘Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly,” transformed and recreated by Keats contains a happy parallel. 
The poem ^ Lamia ’—^Part II—^has the following words : — 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ig given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 

When the beautiful Lamia is about to be united in marriage with Lycius, 
there steps in Apollonius, his sago instructor, as an uninvited guest and 
with his eyes fixed on her, sends her into a swoon and cries out to Lycius 

“Fool, fool—^from every ill 

Of life have I preserved thee to this day 

And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey ?” 

Because of the approach of the philosopher, Apollonius, the whole charm 
of the lovers is fled. 

Bharati in his vision of ^ Krishna as his Father ’ has represented Him 
as one that would laugh at the untrue Shastras of mankind. Further in 
stanza 7 therein he has said that He was the giver of the Vedas but those 
Vedas are not in men’s language and in what is called Veda to-day there 
is a small admixture of His Vedas. Thus, Bharati lamented that the 
Vedas had been written and revised by persons interested in showing 
their own religion as the best. What a parallel to this is contained in the 
words of Keats relating to persons who have written the history of Jesus 
Christ! Keats wrote “He (Jesus) was so great a man that though he 
transmitted no writing of his own to posterity, we have his mind and his 
sayings and his greatness handed to us by others. It is to be lamented 
that the historv of Jesus was written and revised by men interested in the 
pious frauds of Religion”. 

Mr. F. M. Owen in his Study of Keats has told us that Keats was not 
merely a sensuous poet but something more. That his imagination and 
poetic genius carried him beyond the earliest developments of the mind 
to the spiritual and more prominent elements of Human nature is 
Mr. Owen’s opinion. If this is true of Keats, it is truer still of Bharati. 
"Keats in a letter is ranorted to have said as follows:—^“Give me this 
credit—^Do you not think I strive—^to know myself? Give me this 
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credit (of knowing myself) and you will not think that on my own 
accoimt I repeat Milton’s lines 

*How charming is divine philosophy 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose 
But musical as is Appollo’s lute’ 

no—not for myself—^Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced”. 
Bharati similarly has said in several places ‘ Know thyself ’ (Deivam nl 
enru unar —^New AtticudV ). In ^Sarva Madha Samarasam^ (St. 10) the 
following is found:—“Thou art God, thou art God; God thou art; it is 
Delusion that takes hold of thy mind and says ‘thou art not God’; Re¬ 
move Delusion and thou wilt know thyself.” 

Bharati and Keats, who lived in two different countries have so many 
thoughts that are like and yet imlike. It would be very interesting to 
make a further comparison of them. 
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PART I 




Chapter I 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE HORMIC THEORY 
Section L Introduction, 

“It is too simple to be true,” said a not very friendly critic of 
McDougall’s psychological theory. Yes; it is simple, so simple that it 
can be expressed in two simple sentences; “Animal, as well as human 
behaviour is purposive^^; and “Purpose implies a purposing mind” Yet, 
how profound has been the influence of this theory, not only on academic 
psychology, but also on the social sciences and animal biology! In 
psychology, McDougall’s hormism has produced a Copemican revolution, 
shifting the centre of interest from the barren field of abstract cognitive 
analysis, to the real and living realm of feeling and conation. It has en¬ 
gendered in the psychologist a hitherto unknown degree of self-confidence 
and a spirit of hopefulness in his capacity to solve the riddles of life. 
To the student of the social sciences it offers, in the place of the unscienti¬ 
fic and self-contradictory ad hoc psychologies which each one of them 
constructed for one’s own narrow purposes at variance with and often in 
defiance of the others, a thoroughly tested, reliable and scientific psycho¬ 
logy of human nature. And to the animal biologist, by forcing him to 
recognise the existence of mind even in the humblest of living creatures, 
hormic psychology opens up a vast vista of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence hitherto hidden from him by mechanistic biology. Not only in these 
major fields, but in other minor ones too McDougall’s influence is being 
felt. There is not a writer of any importance in psychology and the social 
sciences who does not refer to the great leader of the hormic school. 
IVhat, then, are the outstanding features of this psychological theory 
which is known as the hormic theory ? It is to the task of supplying an 
adequate answer to this question that we shall address ourselves in this 
monograph. An attempt will be made to analyse the theory, and to set 
forth its various implications. At the same time a critical evaluation of 
the more significant contributions of the theory to the elucidation of the 
baffling psychological problems will be made, and, what is of the utmost 
importance, it will be shown how the defects in the theory may be recti¬ 
fied, and in what directions it may be fruitfully extended. This for¬ 
midable task is undertaken, because we feel that when the conflicting 
schools of psychology come to realise the need, as they must very soon, 
'for sinking their differences and for evolving a single all-embracing 
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psychological theory, they will find that in the hormic theory there is the 
foundation, well and truly laid, for a unified psychology. 

Section II. The Background. 

Such an outstanding and epoch-making psychological theory as the 
hormic theory could not have come into existence without a significant 
history behind it. But, the purely historical aspect of the theory is not 
of any great interest to us. What we need is a critical evaluation of the 
significant antecedents of the theory in the evolution of psychology. In 
common with the other contemporary schools, the hormic school revolted 
against the barren intellectualism and introspectionism of the later nine¬ 
teenth century. Associationism with its atomistic conception of mental 
structure and function found for itself a fresh source of strength and 
support in mechanistic biology and chemistry, and physiology of the 
*‘musc]e-nerve” preparation type. By 1900 a very interesting period of 
transition was reached in the evolution of psychology, wherein the germs 
of the brilliant contemporary theories seemed to lie unreconciled by the 
side of the old principles which were soon going to be thrown over-board. 
“In theory the psychologists of 1900 subscribed to the definition of psycho¬ 
logy as the science of consciousness, but in practice they were studying 
performance as well as experience. In theory they were for an analytical 
psychology patterned after chemistry,-but in practice they often dis¬ 

regarded this scheme. In theory they were mostly associationists, but 
not dogmatically so; the high noon of association was already past. In 
theory they were strong for a physiological i)sychology, but in practice 
they made a profound bow to the brain and passed on their way... .”^ 
It is against this background that we have to view the contributions not 
only of hormic psychology, but also of other contemporary schools. 
But in the case of the_ school we are considering there is an important 
middle ground which enters into, and colours the foreground. This 
middle ground is represented by behaviourism. “An outline of Psycho¬ 
logy”, which along with “an Outline of Abnormal Psychology” constitutes 
the most valuable contribution of McDougall to contemporary psycho¬ 
logy, is in fact, one long sustained argument against the conclusions of 
mechanistic psychology. There are passages in the book illustrative of 
the use of the great forensic abilities of the author to shatter the con¬ 
clusions of behaviourism. We have, therefore, to view the hormic 
theory as a protest not only against the older intellectualistic schools, 
but also against modern mechanistic behaviourism. 


1. Woodworth, R. S. : Contemporary Schools of Psychology, pp. 10 and 11. 
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Some one has remarked that one taking up the study of McDougall 
for the first time may be led into the belief that our author is a beha¬ 
viourist, because great stress is laid in his works on ‘‘performance” or 
“behaviour” as against “experience”; and animal studies figure most 
prominently in the opening chapter of his more important publications. 
It is true that McDougall attaches great value to the study of animal 
behaviour and of the active side of hiiman behaviour, but that does not 
make him a behaviourist. Behaviourism and purposivism are in wide 
disagreement among themselves. Their agreement is negative in effect. 
It is similar to the pact which two opposed extremists may 
enter into for purposes of defeating a common enemy. Both 
took up a revolutionary attitude towards associationism, and 
condemned it most emphatically. But there the agreement 
ended. As soon as behaviourism and purposivism emerged 
from the distant back-ground of associationism, the latter separat¬ 
ed itseU from and protested against the aims and methods of the for¬ 
mer. For behaviourism the “subject matter of psychology is behavioiu’ 
—^not conscious contents, not mental functions, not psycho-physical pro¬ 
cesses of any sort, but movements in time and space. Behaviour is the 

activity of the organism as a whole.Only objective methods are 

accepted as valid. Introspection is completely rejected The condi¬ 
tioned reflex is the principle par excellence of the behaviourist for ex¬ 
plaining all the highly intricate and complex problems of human beha¬ 
viour. The behaviourist sees nothing mysterious in personality, which is 
merely “the sum total of an individual’s reactions and tendencies to re¬ 
action.” Personality “can be studied by the matter of fact methods of 
science.” “The whole system of behaviour, then, the complete per¬ 
sonality, is built up out of a few simple reactions by the process of con¬ 
ditioning. A limited repertoire of native responses, the process of con¬ 
ditioning, the stimuli provided by the body and by the environment, 
social as well as physical—^these are all that the behaviourist needs.”^ 
The S—formula is the foundation of behaviourism; study of behaviour, 
prediction of future acts of behaviour and their control on the basis of 
this mechanistic formula are its aims. And against every one of the 
principles implied in the method and aims of behaviourism McDougall 
protested. So, we have to consider the development of purposivism 
against this middleground of S—R psychology. Purposivism exposes the 
inherent defects of behavioiu:ism, corrects these defects, and then, after 
assimilating all that is of value in mechanism, towers over it in its new- 


2. Heidbreder, E. Seven Psychologies, p. 243. 

3. Ibid. 
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found strength drawn from the correct understanding of the hidden 
springs of human activities. 

Section IIL Some relevant aspects of McDougalVs early Life and Work. 

It will be helpful to our general understanding of the hormic position 
if, before we enter upon a critical discussion of purposivism, we could 
consider two topics, apparently of minor importance, but yet having 
some significant bearing on the general trend of McDougall’s psychology. 
These are, (1) the influence of McDougall’s early life on his psychology 
and (2) the value of our author’s earlier work in the field of neurology. 

All obituary notices of the great leader of hormism have drawn 
freely on McDougall’s autobiographical sketch in the '‘History of Psycho¬ 
logy in Autobiography/' This article is a mine of information about the 
way in which McDougalFs mind developed, and incidentally it throws 
light on certain obscure characteristics of purposivism. We may refer 
at once to the question which has been uppermost in the minds of many 
students of hormic psychology—^why did not McDougall found a school, 
as Watson did or the Gcrtalt leadei's did? The answer is found in the 
autobiographical essay. ‘T have never” says our author, “fitted neatly 
into any social group, never been able to find myself wholly at one with 
any party or any system, and, though not insensible to the attractions of 
group-life, group-feeling and thinking, have always stood outside, criti¬ 
cal and ill-content.”^ This inherent mental trait is largely responsible for 
the utter indifference which McDougall displayed for the benefits to be 
derived from founding a school of Hormic Psychology. Had he been 
more aggressive, the hormic theory would have been better understood, 
and more widely recognised as the most satisfactory principle for the 
explanation of human behaviour. This fact was brought home to the 
mind of our author in a very poignant manner in his later life. In the 
Preface to '‘Psycho-analysis and Social Psychology'^ published in 1936, 
McDougall writes, “I have realised too late that I might have done much 
more for my chosen science, had I from the first spoken with a less 
modest voice. It seems to me probable that, had I at the outset put 
forward my views in a more self-assertive and clamant fashion, I might 
have been acknowledged as the leader of a powerful and perhaps 
dominant school of psychology, instead of remaining a well nigh solitary 
outsider playing a lone hand; I might even have ‘put over’ the type of 
psychology which I believe to be most nearly true, and to be indispensa¬ 
ble for the advance of all the social sciences. For, in psychology, far 
more than in any other field of science, the prestige and authority of a 


4. History of Psychology in Autobiography (Murchison), Vol. I, p. 192. 
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like-minded group would seem to be essential to the success of any 
theory or system The unfortunate mental trait to which McDougall 
has frankly confessed has forced him to stand aloof as a solitary outsider, 
and has deprived him of the power to create a like minded group. The 
loss is all on our side, the side of students of psychology. 

There is another biographical incident of great importance to us. 
It relates to the genesis of the central hormic thesis, and illustrates 
strikingly the non-rational and intuitive origin of all great scientific 
h 5 ^otheses. “Lecturing one day in 1906” says McDougall, “I 
found myself making the sweeping assertion that the energy 
displayed in every human activity might in principle be traced back to 
some inborn disposition or instinct. When I returned home I reflected 
that this was a very sweeping generalisation, one not to be found in any 
of the books; and that if it was true, it was very important. I set to 
apply this principle in detail, becoming more and more convinced of its 
truth, and of its importance; and my social psychology emerged.”® First 
an intuitive insight, and then rational development—^that is the way in 
which science has developed. Accordingly, the great hormic truth re¬ 
vealed itself all on a sudden to the genius of McDougall in a flash of 
“insight,” and then it was patiently developed by the founder of hormic 
psychology. And in the process of development the theory has under¬ 
gone radical changes, not always for the better. One of the major aims 
of this monograph is to indicate the three main stages in the evolution of 
hormic psychology as marked out by McDougall’s Social Psychology 
(1908), An Outline of Psychology (1923), and the Energies of Men 
(1932), and to show how on the whole the first named work is superior 
to the others. 

The second topic, which we said is worthy of treatment in a preli¬ 
minary approach to hormic psychology, is the significance of McDougall’s 
work in the field of physiological psychology. Special importance is 
attached by us to this work, because it exemplifies the operation of the 
hormic principle even in the early physiological contributions of 
McDougall. In a series of brilliant papers contributed to mind and 
Brain McDougall showed how the synapse is the real seat of conscious¬ 
ness. As a fruitful corollary to this position he developed a theory of 
inhibition which is eminently purposive. “According to this theory, 
inhibition is always the negative aspect of a positive process—^the 


5. Op. Cit., p. V (Italics ours). 

0. History of Psychology in Autobiography (Murchison), Vol. I, p. 208. 
26 
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whole event consisting in a redistribution of energy rather 
than a mere prevention of something that would otherwise 

occur.McDougall applied it to a great variety of phenomena at 

all levels of the nervous system; the reciprocal inhibitions of the 
spinal level, inhibitions on the sensory level,.the mutual in¬ 

hibitions of instincts, and finally many well-known features of the ‘‘at¬ 
tention process”. The theory seems to lit in admirably, too, with the 
“displacement” and “sublimation” doctrines of the psycho-analysts and 
also (as McDougall himself has pointed out in a recent paper) with the 
phenomena of the conditioned reflex as demonstrated by Parlov.”'^ The 
theory is of special importance to us, not because of its all-embracing* 
nature, but because it lays the foundation for the category of purpose 
in biology and psychology. 

Section IV. The Orienting Category of Purpose. 

In estimating the value of McDougalFs contribution to psychological 
theory, it is well to point out at tlie outset the orientation he has given 
to the entire field of the study of human nature in its many aspects by 
the introduction of the category of purpose. Causation is the ruling con¬ 
cept in the physical, and evolution in the biological sciences. The social 
sciences were wandering aimlessly without any such category or guiding 
principle. Facts had been gathered by the thousand, but those were like 
so many loosely scattered, disorganised and unoriented iron-filings in 
a non-magnetic field. McDougall brought into this chaotic mass 
the powerful electro-magnet of the category of purpose, and immediately 
the disorderly mass marshalled itself into an orderly sequence of 
events. Working with its aid and under its guidance the psychologist 
has no difficulty in unravelling the tangled skein of human behaviour, 
individual as well as social, conscious as well as sub-conscious. Truly 
may it be said that the introduction of the concept of purpose has pro¬ 
duced a revolution in psychology as deep and significant as the Coper- 
nican revolution in mathematical physics. “If i)sychology can point” 
says Professor Koffka® “the way where science and life will meet, if it 
can lay the foundations of a system of knowledge that will contain the 
behaviour of a single atom as well as that of an amoeba, a white rat, a 
chimpanzee, and a human being, with all the latter’s curious activities 
which we call social conduct, music and art, literature and drama, then 
an acquaintance with such a psychology should be worth while and re¬ 
pay the time and effort spent in its acquisition.” Such a psychology is 

7. '*Flugel, J. C. : A Hundred Years of Psychology, pp. 270-1. 

8. Principles of Gestalt Psychology, p. 23. 
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the hormic psychology of McDougall, and we have no hesitation in 
affirming that the category which is its foundation is bound to prevail 
in the realm of the social sciences. 

The introduction of the orienting concept of purpose into 
psychology was the result of the objective observation of animal 
behaviour carefully controlled by rigorous scientific standards. 
McDougall noted and analysed out certain characteristics of the beha¬ 
viour of living organisms. They are spontaneity of movement; persistence 
of activity independent of the continuance of the stimulus; varia¬ 
tion of direction of persistent movements in order to overcome obstacles; 
cessation of movements when the goal has been reached and the needs 
of the organism satisfied; preparation for the new situation towards 
the production of which the action contributes; improvement in the 
efficacy of behaviour with successive repetitions of the act; and finally 
the total reaction of the organism to the behavioural situation. 
Wherever we notice all these characteristics we may safely argue for 
the purposiveness of the activity of the behaving agent. Purposiveness 
is the essence of mental activity, and is an expression and manifestation 
of mind. The view that all animal and human behaviour is purposive, 
and that purposive action is fundamentally different from mechanical 
process is the comer stone of the hormic theory. 

Section V. The Biological basis of Hormic Psychology. 

In connection with and in support of his hormic hypothesis 
McDougall has made a very elaborate study of animals at all levels of 
the evolutionary scale—from the humblest amoeba to the most deve¬ 
loped primate next to man. This has given rise to the belief 
that McDougall has made psychology biological, and the biological 
foundation has made hormic psychology much more scientific than it 
would otherwise be. The implications of this statement are far reaching. 
It is true that animal studies constitute a most important section of 
McDougall’s major works on psychology. But it is not mechanistic 
biology that our author employs in his investigation of animal beha¬ 
viour. It is not the biology of “ dissection ”; it is not the biology of the 
“ muscle-nerve ” preparation; it is not the biology of the dead animal, 
it is not even the biology of the body of the living animal, but it is the 
biology of the mind of the animal and of its purposive behaviour. He 
makes his position very clear in the History of Psychology in Auto¬ 
biography. I had come to see,” he writes “ more and more clearly 
that the main defect of the psychologies with which I’had struggled in 
the opening years of the century was their acceptance or their 
compromise with, the mechanistic biology, and their consequent neglect 
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of the purposive or the biological aspect of all mental life.” Besides 
his Lamarckian experiments on white rats are not controlled by the 
“tail-Iess-dog begetting tail-less-puppy” ideology, but by a purely 
psychical outlook. The acquired characteristic whose Inheritance is 
being investigated is distinctly mental as it relates to ^‘Maze Leaning,”® 
Speaking of these experiments McDougall says, “a positive answer 
indisputably established by experiment would not only give us a work¬ 
ing theory of biological evolution, but would be a heavy blow to mecha¬ 
nistic biology. It would place mind at the very heart of the evolu- 
tionary process instead of leaving it as a hye-product of that process 

.” Hence the biology which McDougall championed was not of 

the type which would pull psychology down to the level of a science 
dealing with muscles and bones, but that which would raise biology up 
to the higher level by forcing it to treat of the mind of animals. 

Section VI. Mental Structure and Mental Function. 

The consideration of purpose in the realm of animal and human 
behaviour leads us to the next great contribution of McDougall 
to psychological theory. Purpose implies a purposing mind. What, 
then, is the nature of this mind ? In answering this question McDougall 
draws a distinction between structure and function which has great 
value for students of psychology, normal and abnormal. The distinc¬ 
tion, let us emphasise at once, is not the usual distinction between 
neural or cerebral structure and mental function which is somehow to 
be associated with that structure. It is not the distinction on the basis of 
which the puzzling difference between neurosis and psychosis is drawn. 
It is an epoch-making distinction between mental structure and mental 
function that McDougall attempts to draw for the first time in the history 
of psychology. This distinction is bound to revolutionise our outlook 
in psychology, particularly in abnormal psychology. 

The method of inferring structure from function is used very widely 
in contemporary science. The minute details of the structural organi¬ 
sation relating to electrons and genes, which by their very nature are 
invisible, have been drawn with astonishing skill. That which is un¬ 
observable is made to generate observable behaviour under known con¬ 
ditions. And from the observed results the structure of the organisa¬ 
tion which has given rise to these results is inferred by the hypothetico- 
deductive method. It is in this way that the relative organisations 
of electrons and protons in an atom, of atoms in a chemical 
compound, and of genes in a chromosome are reconstructed 

9.' Op. cit., p. 215. 
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and presented to us. These, of course, are not arti-facts, but at the 
same time it must be remembered that they are only mental constructs 
or conceptual hypotheses, based no doubt on perceptual facts. While 
such a procedure is believed, to generate “ hard objective facts in the 
physical sciences, there is no reason why it should not yield the same 
result in psychology. McDougall employed this Well-tried scientific 
method for establishing those mental facts which constitute the core of 
the hormic theory. 

The implication of this procedure is so little known, 
even amongst those scientists who make an extensive application of it 
in their research fields, that it is necessary to elaborate it a little. 
Spectroscopy is now an important branch of experimental physics. 
The spectroscope yields, when it is employed in the experiments rela¬ 
ting to the structure of the nucleus of matter, a negative with certain 
characteristic linos. These lines are made the starting points for an 
elaborate process of hypothetico-deductive reasoning at the end of which 
(after passing, no doubt, through the highly abstract and symbolic 
realm of mathematics) a picture is presented to us of the way in which 
the electrons dance round the protons. Between the final conclusion 
and the original premise, the connection is remote, inferential, tortuous 
and hypothetical. Yet the lay man believes that the physicist “sees” 
electrons just as we see books and inkstands on our table. So great 
is the ascendency over the lay mind that the scientist has secured! 
Similarly from the colour of the eye of the fruit-fly the experimental 
biologist infers not only the existence, but the exact position of the gene in 
a particular chromosome in the cell. Here, again the man in the street 
is blissfully unaware of the fact that the gene is a mental construct. 
But when the self-same method is employed in psychology, 
and equally objective conclusions drawn by the hard rigorous scientific 
method are presented to the lay public, the reaction is different. Every 
lay man has a mind, and therefore, is not the owner of a mind com¬ 
petent to criticise the conclusions of those who meddle in minds ! How¬ 
ever, we may assure the lay public that so far as the methodology of 
the investigation of mental structure goes, hormic psychology is on a 
level with mathematical physics and experimental biology. 

McDougall attaches, very rightly, great importance to this distinc¬ 
tion between mental structure and mental function. The concluding 
sections of the opening chapter of his great work. An Outline of Psycho¬ 
logy, is devoted to this topic. “Mental structure is-” he says there, 
“that enduring growing framework of the mind which we infer from 
^ the observed manifestations of mind in experience and in behaviour; 
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and . this develops, grows, and even when the mind is at rest, 

endures.Next to the introduction of purpose into the erst¬ 


while chaotic field of psychology, this distinction between mental struc- 
tare and mental function ranks as the most significant contribution of 
McDougall to contemporary psychological theory. 

Section VII. The Instinctual Structure of Mind. 

The next important contribution is the nature of mental structure 
as inferred scientifically from behaviour. This is the foundation of hor- 
mic psychology, and in one sense, is the most valuable gift of McDougall 
to the whole race of psychologists and sociologists. After a very care-' 
ful examination of behaviour among animals, primitive men and civilised 
nations, McDougall came to the epoch-making conclusion that mind is 
instinctual in structure. He has proved convincingly “that the great 
behaviour patterns which are so easily discernible in the animal world 
also underlie all human actions. “All is no exaggeration. Like the 
higher animals, we are bom with a few big instinctive drives, forming 
the warp and the woof of our nervous system. These cause us to pay 
attention spontaneously to certain things, to feel certain strong desires 
and emotions in regard to them, and to set about acting in a particular 
manner. But the manner in which wo shall strive for the goals that 
attract us is less precisely defined than with animals, just as animal 
instincts are less stereotyped than those of insects.” 

“By a careful study of our emotional life and of human behaviour 
under primitive and special conditions, McDougall concluded that Homo 
sapiens and the higher animals are possessed of some fourteen distinct 
instinctive drives, i.e., inborn, unlearned ways of feeling and acting, 
which can nevertheless be modified by education to meet civilised needs. 
Through the veneer of civilised intentions it is often difficult to perceive 
the fundamental grain of our instinctive constitution, although most 
people with a frank self-analysis can discern the primitive instinctive 
drive beyond any of their actions. We have been taught new ways of 
gaining the old ends, ways not socially objectionable; we are stimulated 
by many novel settings in place of the old original exciting situation; 
occasionally we have even learned to be satisfied with goals slightly 
different from the original biological one_; but we remain, neverthe¬ 

less, creatures drawing our life interests from instincts and behaving in 

predictable emotional patterns.” It is in these striking words that 

Professor R. B. Cattell sums up in Your Mind and Mine}^ McDougall’s 


10.^ Op. Ctt., pp. 97-103. 
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contribution to psychology. There are one or two easily remediable 
errors in this admirable summary of the central hormic theme: the first 
is the reference to nervous system in speaking of the nature of instinctive 
drives; it is not the nervous system, but mind that is the seat of these 
drives: the second error lies in the reference to the veneer of civilisa¬ 
tion; the difficulty lies not in seeing the relation between so called civilis¬ 
ed behaviour and its primitive instinctive origins, but in seeing the re¬ 
lation between such behaviour and its correct instinctive foundation. 
When these defects are set right we shall have in the quotation given 
above the gist of McDougall’s hormic theoiy. 

Section VIII. The Hormic Revolt 

We are too near the event to realise fully the deep significance of the 
revolution that has taken place in psychology. Freud and McDougall 
have blazed the trail through the jungle of the human mind for all future 
psychologists. The utter futility of analytic psychology confined to cog¬ 
nition was keenly felt by the early sociologists and economists who 
began to theorise on their own account on the nature of human beha¬ 
viour. These ad hoc psychologies of authors like Paret, Le Bon, and 
Trotter have had a most pernicious influence on the development of our 
science, and to this deplorable effect has been added the not less 
retarding influence of the crude creations misnamed psychologies of 
writers on ethics. To wipe out these popular psychologies is not easy, 
and will take a long time. McDougall has essayed the formidable task 
of setting things right by the publication of his Social Psychology. In 
spite of the simplicity, directness and convincingness of the theory pro¬ 
pounded by the leader of the hormic school, misunderstandings of its 
fundamental doctrines persist in the minds of many leading psycholo¬ 
gists. So great is the illusion-creating power of scientific terminology 
even when it is far removed from fact! 

Section IX. What is an Instinct ? 

It has been mentioned already that hormic psychology gathers facts 
of mental structure from a careful observation of facts of behaviour. 
This process has shown that mind, of the animal as well as of man, is a 
bundle of instincts/^ to put it rather crudely and bluntly. There is noth¬ 
ing more and nothing less than “instinct” in the mind of any member of 
the whole range of living organisms from the humblest amoeba to the 
proudest human being. What, then, is an instinct ? “An instinct” is 
an “innate disposition which determines tlie organism to perceive (to 
pay attention to) any object of a certain class, and to experience in 
its presence a certain emotional excitement and an impulse to action 
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which finds expression in a specific mode of behaviour in relation 
to that object.”!^ In an oft quoted passage McDougall expresses, in 
language which reaches poetic heights, the great importance of these 
instinctive structures. “We may say, then, that directly or indirectly the 
instincts are the prime movers of all human activity; by the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct (or of some habit derived from an 
instinct), every train of thought, however cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along towards its end, and every bodily activity is initiated 
and sustained. The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all acti¬ 
vities and supply the driving power by which all mental activities are 
sustained; and all the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly 
developed mind is but a means towards these ends, is but the instru¬ 
ment by which these impulses seek their satisfactions, while pleasure 
and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice of the means.” 

“Take away these instinctive dispositions with their powerful im¬ 
pulses, and the organism would become incapable of activity of any 
kind; it would lie inert and motionless like a wonderful clock-work 
whose main-spring had been removed or a steam-engine whose fires 
had been drawn. These impulses are the mental forces that maintain 
and shape all the life of individuals and societies, and in them we are 
confronted with the central mystery of life and mind and will. ”^2 

The concept of instinct is the very life arid soul of the hormic theory. 
Instincts are placed by the hormic psychologist at the very centre of the 
vortex of ceaseless human strivings. They make or mar human indivi¬ 
duals and human societies. There is no act of human behaviour which 
may not be traced ultimately to one or another of the fundamental 
instincts. As there is prevalent in the scientific world a great deal of 
misunderstanding, due either to ignorance or wilful neglect, regarding 
the nature of the claims and achievements of the central thesis of 
hormic psychology it is necessary for us to set forth clearly the struc¬ 
ture of an instinct. 

One of the great merits of the McDougallian system is the extensive 
use it makes of the funded psychological knowledge of the human race 
in literature and tradition, and in those stores of common-sense experi¬ 
ence, namely, proverbs. “The wise psychologist will regard 
literature as a vast store-house of information about human 
experience, and will not neglect to draw from it what he can.” 
Taking a word in common usage he refines its meaning, making its 


11. An Outline of Psychology, p. 110. 

12. ** Social Psychology, p. 18. 
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cannotation scientifically accurate, and then employs it in his psycho¬ 
logy. He could have created, as Freud did, an elaborate scientific termi¬ 
nology removed far from current usage, and could have made psychology 
very abstruse and hence beyond lay cavil. But he chose to keep close 
to ordinary human experience. The result has been rather disastrous 
to the reputation of the hormic school of psychology. Critics have be¬ 
come blind to the fact that words in ordinary usage, such as instinct and 
emotion, when they occur in McDougaU’s works, have a special conno¬ 
tation. They have, in consequence, misinterpreted many of the valuable 
conclusions of hormism. To guard ourselves against such an insiduous 
temptation to climb down to easy going levels of pseudo-psychologising, 
and to warn critics of shallow understanding we shall present here a 
detailed picture of instinct as conceived by hormic psychology. 

Following the laudable method of refining the connotations of 
words, McDougall first clears the ground by brushing aside the errors in 
the popular conception of instinct. When man constructs a very com¬ 
plicated piece of machinery, such as an automatic central telephone ex¬ 
change, we say he is using his intelligence; but when an insect achieves 
a similar result, as the spider does when he constructs his trap-door 
device, we say that the action is instinctive. Animals are creatures of 
instinct while man alone is the proud possessor of intelligence. Instinct 
and intelligence are thus placed in opposition to each other. McDougall 
has demonstrated clearly in the opening chapters of "An Outline of 
Psychology^^ and "The Energies of Men!^ the utter folly of such a view. 
Drawing his examples from his own observation, and from those of 
eminent field biologists he has proved beyond any shadow of doubt that 
animals, even those low down the scale of evolution, are intelligent. It 
is true that long before McDougall, scientific workers in the field of 
natural science interested themselves in the problem of intelligence in 
animal behaviour. But our author was the first champion of animal 
intelligence to assemble a formidable battery of scientific evidence 
which shattered to shreds the mechanistic and tropistic conceptions of 
animal behaviour. Our behaviour has an unmistakable instinctive 
basis, and animals display remarkable intelligence in many of their acts 
of adaptation to the environment. Instinct and intelligence are to be 
used not as contradictory and mutually exclusive, but as complimentary 
principles of explanation of behaviour. In fact, intelligence is a part of 
instinct, and is subservient to it. “The chief lesson” says McDougall “I 
would have the student learn from the behaviour ’of insects is that 
Instinct and Intelligence are not two diverse principles of action or of 
guidance of action. Instinctive behaviour is indistinguishable from 

27 
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intelligent behaviour by any outward mark. Intelligence operates 

only and always in the service of the instinctive impulses to action 
The conclusion is a great achievement in itself, backed as it is by an 
indisputable range of scientific evidence. Its implications, however, are 
of utmost value to the general hormic theory. It grounds cognition and 
the development of cognitive abilities firmly in conation, making the 
latter the living stem of which the former are only branches. It dispels 
the illusion of the old type of psychology that cognition is independent of 
conation, and is different from it in essence. 

The second error which McDougall corrects is a purely scientific 
one, and so, much more difficult to tackle, and which "even when dis¬ 
proved does not fail to exercise fascination over men’s minds. Instinct 
is not to be identified with the congenitally determined preadaptation of 
the nervous system to react in a special way to specific stimuli. This 
is the biological view of instinct, and on this view instinctive behaviour 
is merely one kind of vital adaptation of the organism. Biologists, at 
any rate some of them, tend to regard instincts as combinations of re¬ 
flexes, and in any case there is no attempt in biology to rise above the 
level of the body. Biology, as we have observed already, is interested 
only in the body of the animal, and its view of instincts is bound to be 
nairow and unsatisfactory. Psychology should not be misled by biology. 

Having dispelled the illusions besetting the concept of instinct, it 
becomes the duty of the hormic psychologist to describe the true struc¬ 
ture of instinct. The first point that hormic theory urges is that instinct 
7*? a fact of innate mental organisation. It is a psychical fact. It is a 
concrete fact of m.ental structure or organisation inferred from facts of 
behaviour. We are familiar with the marvellous models of life-like wax 
figures which move their limbs in a very realistic manner. One who has 
a knowledge of the working of electrical machinery appropriate to these 
models can, by a careful observation of the movements of these figures, 
reconstruct the structure of the mechanism hidden inside. Similarly 
the leader of hormic psychology, with a mind rich in information relat¬ 
ing to animal behaviour, has constructed a picture of the structure of 
mind which initietes purposive behaviour. This picture let us assert, 
even at the risk of being condemned for unnecessary repetition, is scienti¬ 
fically accurate, and may, without any hesitation, be accepted as their 
guiding principle by those who seek for a true understanding of human 
nature. 

(To he continued.) 

13.** An Outline of Psychology, pp. 92-3, 
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cr^JR^^? 33*1^;? !I^ira?^??l’^; ^ 5is^: 

1^: 5f^ 'W^*R^sr?l*RI,l ^ 

^R5J??I !f mR ^1?: I Jg ^ ^ *1^ qf^- 

^ sWWlfl^ ffe 3 qf^- 

#Rn^?SR^; Sfqfoll qf^ f^I^r |% sqqfR: ^^qq:, q^[ cRqrfq 
qfdqlPi^n^qRq?! 9n^, qs ^ sqqiRqJl. i qqi qz sqqn^: m a lkw 
q qfe#ra%:, ^iqsqqiK^sf^ q^q ^rq; i srf^ q ^q?q 


,. ‘ JWf qRr qt qq: ’ qfit qj^qiq; RJit. 





s*n^^f%;, crft ^??n^?rNrar ajjR^rr ^?cftor «jif- 
I ^ ^ f%*T3fg 5*nfg ^ ? srgfg^ i 5 * 111 ^- 

^ ^ ^fir% 3i3igjr^ !i I inft ^ 

I ^ ft» f^: ? ^ I 3T[g 

sirs^l I fl[cfi^ I ^ II M: I i# «W:| 

H f% ^1T^: ? 33Tpm: ? 31^1^ ^ 

5R#I I siWwln^ ^l^JlpW,, ^- 

Rfot ^ a^f^cPir q^qifJra^n ^ ^fiicqwi>?iTsm ^r[i h ^^5^3 

«rflriqr siM^raqi 13i?qwr»^qr?i?nirn; stjcjii^- 

^kr «tfiToi«i «ii?«rfT»n^3ii^ ^ ^^>#* 0 ^ 11131 - 

^ I II Fn^nrii R^f^qr Rfeil^qqfe 1 

Rcqs^q.; q 1 

3151 R^^f^:— 1 ^ 5ir#Sni5RftIR R% 53®W:—f% RRH. 

RIR ^' • H RT • q,* RT®R 

^RiRR ^ ? R R>?T* 

JRUfl^, ^?RiqfR?TRftRRlRl^ ?IPl??-qiiIRiWT?fr^ t ^ RRrllfR 
^t^^ftfcIWqi^HRsqi I W3RiIR«l I ^cftRsfR feSTRI: RR%^- 
^ f% ?lRliw^rR?1fR RI ? R RT ? ^ R5I R: #: I %r; R^^to[- 

5RI^R RfR^^llRRfttRIR RRR^oi RR^lR R)?RR% I ^ll ^ RR^R R>RRR5?T- 
RTRT RRMi^ I R ^R^JIRRiRr RR^ W^oiIRNIRRlfR I RRT =R 

« m Rd^^^RRRI Rjj RI^fR %I R3 I 

W RRT RIRCRRI RR^RRI U» 

Z 







ff^i ^ ?F»Rf^; ^q^ ^^psRf?onfe^R ^^< P t Mro- 

swjFi^i m\ ^ ^tf^PTcTif^sir ^t^sqfirq^ic^ i ?# qgir:; ?ut^- 
cilg^psRft^fcr ^r^'i^jmf^l:: i 51 ^ ^ 

^5517: I Cl%?^ ^ szifc^^qr 52nf^l|*sici|?^[f^sWI>JI«i5ci(H«(5^r- 

«R»>n«P^ I ®lcl^%: 51 ^Mssurrfel;: i 

ci^i^ ?^r33TMSf’^i5i5rm^ ^ \ —‘ 3 ^- 

Rtort' ^ I a»^S^4 Wift ^f4ts^JR55?: I 

51^ M*<|U|ciH*l^4cl«f ^ j cR3?B^; «nc*?Tf^- 

SR«I^®R?fra;i ^l^4lRJ^5Tr q^?!: ^ ^ 

^R[5qq?RR I m ^—srr^qif^f^gilq q^ | ^ 

qt»q^|5T#r s^sqqi^ ^ gqj^- 

?q1?q[?RI^q5qf4 qf^q^^l qqkqSR?*^ ^qi3?q?T%^:i cr§[^ qj%- 
qfW(^5qf^R^t'Fqqf^ q4t^q(. 1 sqiftisqq^ft 5 ^if ^ qf ^^M^ i P^ 

q qH; I ciq ^ ffil sqqfi^ sqifqsqq- 

iRli^qi^qr^l sqifq^s^igiqtqi^ssf^rqif^ 

q?qqrtei ^ qqpqq: q «Bf^tq ^ ii 


II q??^i®fl[^^sftq^?35^Rf^RnqT ?^^qFqq^qq^q>Iqt itq f qq (q^ ; II 



ii m ii 


^ sicq^R#?n|: 1 

f^: I *TRi;^Wt^?aT^; aif^Tfi^q55nn^q^ig | qg gjqj ^?5- 

sq^lR srf^#Ff^ 

i cisnRffeiinq^ ? 

^r ^ ; srf^w 

te^i ct^^—^- 
^ I JT ; JRPTmRi:l i#- 

ssq^sf^ I m ^ RMf^l^qRRIPT: 

«TR5?RI^ I 5I«II ^ ^ISWRf^l: I ^ fST- 

iWPift ^ R^ 515^ #IR??|5# ^ m^^- 
W( 5I?lT^«W:i 

^; st^qrsiqoini^i 




^3»Ti5rf^wi ^ qrl»i^iR*raif; i 


ft5g 5iififii5*RlRlaf^»T?d>r 3i5r 5Rts^ 5*R5R?^ I 
.*1 f| NiR«i^fT^^Piiq( ^1%*^ I ^ ^ TO m 




gHlcfl^ggiuElgSlE^lgll^tlMSIigEHirnniBi^EIKH^ 


q 5112^ I ?qq[qqitn ; qT^»Fl JD^ ^m\ =^- 

q q§[SHfR i qqr; qrqq^sfq ^r»nq?qic^ i qcq^sf^ 
w^pm Rqmijq^q^q qqqqqjt q qgjqqiR: i qqqf qi^- 

sqqir^ls^^ q^f; ^^?^’3qqqv 

gqpqq q^SERqi^ i q#r qfid^qqisqqiRtsfq *#qqt% q; f^r- 
qfe|[Ri5pg«FF> qfi[^>T^'qi^rqnqrqiq[^ qfi[^qtq^q»i55^q ^^qi- 

sn^ "q q5jRql^r%qqfr^qqf^: i ^teqqf i^ q ’^[firftqjqsqqdif^- 
fl^lqsqRrqT qqr^ qqqi^s^4 qqifrrqqwqqff |fl , q; s[5q^q[5ajR^- 
I qsq^q^^lqq^^BqfaiRqq.; q 3 qsqqqiqqgqif^ % qq ^q: 1 

Hsqqil^qi^^qjfq^ q?^§5q^| q^^qfqflqq—‘ qfNPlf^ q?3#- 
^ qi^ sqqfR^g: ’ flln '^qg qiqi^q^Wiq^qro qqwg q^qit - 

II 


IIq?qf«#rdi*n«ftq« 3 <?f^<Ridiqi qtqrsqiFlqqF^qi 

qrqiqfoqiqqq^ 11 




VO 

11^ ^PRcuqg^r 

w*n^ ‘ 5J52ag^R^spnTr?nTHif^^» ?ii»tij#- 

^5?oq55TO^‘l—‘ 

^ I 3T^:—sn^fjtrqgi^ I qfsr #r: Rlf%: ; 5K^ 
l^Rk 5l5t«FP^ 1 cR 1^: snf%:; cl^f: OT 1 

cm 5rr^3»in^^ i mh-^; srf^iii-^^jnjnTOji Ni- 

^; ^35^'^ 5r»TR5[5^ s^r^fcr: i f^^^^ 

sWMPt^qq^: I 5T3|g—f^3f^I3^: ^Nf^^fuidl 

m f»T:, # %m^m\ %Mt*l3cr^ f^i:; W-— 

*T^:, ^ ^ 'ftcP^ ’ I 

JRT ‘Jft39f?55^’, pi ^cn?[r:» I9IISI3: I aw <^^1^31 

5RRT ^iRHrf^^i^mPrfw ‘iimqifwP^P^wRt ^issirpi! 
IRi^r#i w%m^ I aw ‘^mwiN^RR» 
ati^RTwkt a atataif^fw^^f^cpa^ i 

wtawa^ ^rnmiar a^:» gRpftar a aiaiarf^rRfa^l i aair- 
Pmwkf t^^^^iakr ^pi^raii^ai^tw Raiaif^^aft^ i 
aw atfciPliPia^Ka^ wis^r—aiRr:—srf^iaiaa.; aw^aw—aifti^i 

3ife?R 3iPi^2Rwa: I P^wifa^aiai ^is^iaptufamPi^ aif%<Eaiaiarf^- 
I Pm^^lraiaT tRiwwiaifwmfagai aa^ i 

fi iaror a ^ Sia ^aarsaf^tftt ^5iaaajia^a*l^ai3waia^a wnfe- 
M$g fi^ Tg wfi i^ afiRa J W^ I aR«taaaR^aif^5laD^^ aiswiar- 







*1^ II 


WFIK' 


rs cv - rN. 

itRIB^uPi j 



5IRW^»TNt^l m ?I*Tf5!lN^lPl 
^ crail^^teRrf^ ? sw 

f% ^ inqgi ^ 



?flwiur; i^TOR?j?>2iOT«R?f?fici: 1 ir«iHT|%ff 

^mm ^3^: 'T«rrfi^i5^^scRR#R fl ^fjiitJi Mf^tsR^i ^ 

*iq#f ^^mm- 
5^:| q5[RT 1 f?I:? 

^ STlRl^i^ltf^^l'T^^^ 

Rf^?WT^^ I ^ fl^wiRT 5*n4- 
5^k:i 5i«iTi:-*t^ 

I ^ gft 'KRT ^^\^^, #i ^ qRm^rPrt^ 
«i^rrji%t|2i«^, ii#N^^pii^ 5ii»Tpnf2r^«R5^Rfrf^«i i 
^', 5RRq^r^f^f^qc?pfisi;'R^ q^RPnqteJT^^, ^ 

^?( f5ri^^r^3m??rnM i 5isnf|—^^ rkiw^stR- 

snra; ^rdrrr?]^ mn\ wrarf^RiRiro^^sig^- 
?ra[5^?nl I ^ Nn- 

3l559RTfr, R5Rjqcpa qftf^®5R?SRff^ I ^ 
Iwi 5ll|WIW^ri[y|4R|^qfc|4qTqiRHf:} Wm^ 

«Mr ^ «RkR^; qqkwgq- 




i ^ 5 * 111 ^ <ft|gqsni^ 

to m ^ 'Pd«Rw4fc^- 

45 ^, m ^R^If^TO 5ra^TO%WH»:q^Itqif^5qHT^ q q^rfq^li^- 
I 



^RR^pnfeqptJI 
—sRTs^q^fq^ ^ qgjl^ 


?5^ I m ‘ qffqt ^q: qf^q^ ’ ^ ^q^qrq^ 1 q ft ^ 

lUFiqqRi^qq^ 1 'qq 5 ^ftq«[RT qr®tq%^cTft^iiiqfcqptsfq qr^ si^r- 


^m^ mmm. h^'\ qqiqiftq»m#^qq4q^- 




q^qr ^Rfwqjq; 1 5qftqRorqi#% ft 


«TO ft%5q?clT I qq^ ^ crarft q ^q:; qiqq- 

qiRq^SPiT ft qfiR^ftspjqi^yiq^ft sir; qqi nwpft 1 qiHHift. 
Iftq q3 ^HRq^qft qq?Fqq^ i 


qg ?iqqqHT TO q SS^, e^r ^ I lf«lR|: qi^TO^ft^q^ 
^ ft qqi3!i^ q^iRRs^oq 1 ^ q^q qiqqqRrl tqftr?? q^TOi 


3^—g5i qiqq. ‘ftq ’ fcqrfti ?i^qqTO 1 qqftftqqq 

ftftsqlqq ?5qfqft I 35 ^ q^qqftfftq, 1 qq %qqrftq5I[griTOR^ft!qq; I 

qqqftqt^ 3 ?iqfqfft^^^tl| ?nnqftqftj5R5l|qqqi?q4ft^q: ( q ^# r| q 
qiftqftqqqi 5 to 1 «^TOqiqfq qjqqqpqttq qq 
I3:1 qqr mm % icqifti 1 qqft^ qq^ TO q sei 1 
qqj ‘ qiTRi to: qftqqi^ ’ ^eqifts 1 qiqqqiRqlfq^ qqj^ 
dq^HTTOq^qwi g^qft^qonqt ftqi^i^qqRq^! qqr ^ 
^', qs: qs ^fts 1 




I I cPI it srt5 sjc^igft^- 

m^h 1 3 mk ^ ? m- 

m II 

ara ?ic!i^rftplt^i^ m irftwif^ i 

ffJTHlfWiR^IW 1 m ^ ‘ ftvplf^- 

sRfc^ I 951 
^ T^aJlT R^^*T[5R?^ 

sRWfci; 1 (jsn^—^i?ir%3[i^ ^ ? ^jst ^wisr^tfor ? k 

^ ; 5rar ^ ^ Rlt- 

q?!^ q3[r^wt»iW«ik i *# i ^^rmi^i 

k m ? f^qoRrar qr ? q rJiqqi??: q;^:; 

> # i t q g qi%i ^ 5#T5ift^ 3q55^orR^|qsqi3^i ‘sq^qqig:^^ 
q^^qt gq?5?Jop^» fTSJqi'Jl^q: i m =q qil^^ ??P^ I 
^ 5ifl ^q?T^ 5i»n^q|q5?5iiiq^i|q5^tq qn<jts^qq»q?f %j:i 
3^—5151 |q3^ qfqori mm '^qs^sit q^q^sgug^sqqq^- 
s3nft ^n*q^ i ®i^ 35n^#?55qni^qq4 iri^ i ?q^q5k- 

Jiiiq ; it^^^iqi Rfiftqiqtq5^^q5pWtt:l 

q^^ r ql «wf t ^^Iqopi I ^qiRwi^ m in^qi?cwk: i ^^qoi*j#tts(q 

dRi^«qiqq^qi^‘is|q mm.\ 
qsRift i^q anq^^ »iqtq f^: qtq>^ q^nt ssi^iqqq^- 
3 ^qf 3wrHfd I 
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11 *ft; II 

II ^ m II 

II ^ SPT: II 

II fJm^rPTfl^^Riiq !PT: 


«ikrq^^l2!nsiT^: 1 

ft ^ 



II ?ft; II 

II ^ ^R>TRIT|1^^I^ 5PT: II 

%i^f5r i^^FPrfe^sRni i 
S[5R«l3RWT9i f^Tort^fly’l^ar II 




i»|fPTRf3^: 3^ fpr: 11 





m ^ II 





j: ^ ^ ^ fjRR^f 3^: I 

MlRf^i<^*|r«ll(^«'TR«*ll(yii^«<<H«ilRH«J|'*l«tRI ft<Rld 355PRWWW 
*11^ RRrufW3'?W^ >T3f5l%^'^ 

I q?ri^ JTiRs^sfq siteif^St3 ^unflit^ ^ Jf 
irf^ RW5S3 qjRORq gji#; asiffq ^;N9R)5R5?igW«Rf 

“ flffSWRS^HT ^ JRraRiR!P^ I 
5W3T ^ ^ 1^%!^ ^ ll>» fRi I 


sir%^>i%n% 3 
i^URRS^ir PR*f3'l%Rl'SI ^ 



f^: I 

: I I f^Rq^PSI^:; fim^: 

arNl^STRf^?^: I mi^IfRll^^'1^3.1 f^TR- 

irf^I^T 


^RF^q^i 3ii^i2WNRi^ wnk- 
^ «Tf^ mm *tr: i 5i«ir ^ 

<sRTRr^ i 

%^'. I ‘ 5Rr» l cRTR^*||: I SR 

srof ^r I 3M«IR5W^ I 3 










35«ir^«j *ft^:; 3ir^^¥. 

sr»i%i3#iR2T: 1 I #?cir-5rf^^5iWrflrrr, 


“ ?riSt%3[^ ^ «3^* 
5R®*i ^ simWnHR^ni 


3I#orf *I|r^ ^RiqSR^T II 
sqRT mm WK I 

W^\ I *TH: I I 

5jiR^rr^^rai^ w^ ^ i g^«ii i 

sifcPn^ m I ‘ 9rFR??k^: %{d:» |fe, ‘ q^ sqqtoroiH- 

^«Rqf^«q»f?q^ gsfqeq^ dgsuiWi^i m ^ tolwite?? 
wqr^jq^JOT 5HRi?di i 


m q^ ?q|qqftafe R(d jprm 


f^wKq>?q ^1 
qR5feRdi*ii*lq»T- 


9 


^ ^ ftrl4^II \ II 


^rais^rnfem: i snq^i^ ^ #fr7^ 3 #: 

JT^5i#Rra^ gs sr)^: i 

^1^^^ «R?Rqi^qili^ f^qFRisiteRra:i #iq^s«Tq- 

iNRJpW: I q? 3 g3[f^ ^?3[T4^(J5raq?q?fCdM: I JT^SFUflt 

I d3 


“3^m? 

f^^ndT ^ ^ II 


swift ^i«Rqid *ilTO I 

3?ft ft?ir Id(«i3^^ ii» 


fdnftft: sqRfq^R^i^ s^Riftq^ qfti«nid. ^ ^ 
dldiftq ftpi ft^naftf^ft I 3?qi^?imfi%Nq^j i q^d ir ft ;i 
q»f|3^d^Pl'?Wq^5l^fiK|ft ^j^\ ‘^qwj^qf- 
^ ’ ift v^m'. I H ^ 1 1 %^:—gdUftft^qJdT 

Jftd: I l»fl:-qw?ft?5lftft: 1 qR^fNd ?ft I qftgftfWftq^R: ftsJRi 




3W did:—5 




5i5^d ^ %nift'iftVT’qlPiHqi'qiftqftqi^*i'«i^q ftqfeiqT 

d ^ ?ft 1 »niFl^^ 3 %ft*i^5dirftft??[i^9i j^- 








li li 

; -r ^- 

; ?nftr ^ f^JRrPfHJc^w^:; rr^riftr 


^t«i: I 15T3 *iRt I 25 I «»*^rflsr- 

I I swipra 

Jl 3 ^ I 


^ s { M ^ 5qi^Rd*Rra;f^ ^UNsid ^ 511^-5255.1 

JffeiTRHf ^<111 5*11^- 


I STf^TTl^-^ 


r—8i?5r?i- 


\ 513 ^ 5)F>n^f^'T5r^f^ d«nift^iRW 

#:| 3l5(^c!|il:| m 

^i35ir 5qn?q^’ 

^gn ^[^MI^WIH5 |5W3, m i^>T3?I^ dlg5IT^^ 51151^ I 

gT 5 T^q^g^ ^ 1 5 nwi ^ m. 1 ^ 1 

m'. I 3i^d *1# I I sni^ siw- 


g^dq: qRg^ 1 gnq^^dnf^i 

3#rdif^^ I =qiqifqdqg^» ^ r y»()q ^qqif^: 


31^1 



snTHvf 

itHk ii ^ ii 


gmr—fqmiyf smrnr^, ^ 

I ?T^t ^rvrrs^ I sr^nPr— 


h i Pt ( ^ I g^-fi^fegr i ^TO^-=^k*ra»^ i 

jntoqifei k q^ff^of II 

^ t q^swRiqr ^ ^ ^siR^ II 


'O 

q^kiq^^^iniiH+i'W itfq'wiT ii 


d?qd II” ffd 1 


fidmgt -qsriqRr; i ^-%rfl5c«qr i 

I «iEqi«n^ ^dg;i ^sgd ife i 

*nq1^«iqR m ««n5qd ^ «irq: i ?wRJiT-^l^<^fe^5rq: i 
moi^ ai^i^qRRT 1% ^i iin^-3i*in#tf^ i 







fii^ g ^s TT R ^ ^ 5nft II” 




“ <r^: TT^ ^^M^ FT Rc^q r R qr: i 

^ f'ssrf^ 1II 

^WT%ST g ii” 


ffir w«nT?ft%3sr 3 % rT ^f^ rr? 1 ff 3 ?? ?T5rf^ %5r; 


iJRi^ld I WilRf :—^ 


1 5fIWt:-^iiT: I TWiSI: 


tl^: I ^qH»i1 ^ I !I3 ^ 

? 3(3^ ^ ‘ giw ^f^- 

qftqfM «i^=E®?T ?iT^’ f^%5r; ?i^3R«ri|TwmRt- 






3R^ §5«i«iFid’?r 1 

I ^?FJicrai 3fcRftu^?ql[;l 1 

m ^^ 


g^-^qFR»tHR«TR<^; 

m. 




ws^\ W‘ 3IMI m ^^rRfPnsa^ ^ m 

«TR:, ^^I^l 5^ t^gjp I ^\ »Tftg»T- 

I *1 I 5|f|«w I m sf ^ 







I ^rnf^ TOnwmrBr- 

'T^, 3i«nf7 ^ <Ti^i?fT^f«v5ft; ^ ^ vn^nRnr- 
fWsfq qmw» II 

“ ^TOfTTF?: !Rft gsft^ ^fnrnr ^FRsf 3nm\r i 
^?Tif^w?rRpi^Fd^5j: to to 11” 

r 

ffir il 3% ^ 

‘^:- 


“ ^im i ^HTO T ^ ^ ^JTf^ TO^ ^ I 


|fe^TR:| _ 

srrf^ ^T^rfew *ir: i sf^qpTi^r f 

m I 



;?n^ ^r 1 a^ »Tiq:—^WW%?IFR>T^5F5q ST^l^ 

ci5fi«ifi^ 51 5 I ^9^ ^?RPra 

^ ^lRl1»Hd5 TI 5T g|^PrRT%^ ^ I ^^^RTITOR- 
#i ci|?w ^ qf^TiTOT 51 I 

51 25^1 I anajqrcjqfe'sqjft 

^1 5T gygriqfife i ^ q»[^5(|^;l 5Eqi5q5Rwi ^ qR^i 

qn#*Ri5to5^’ 
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1940 




II sm: II 

‘ «ll|^?l^5I fisf’ f?2|I?>T I^I- 
m 55^«IRig: I ?ra JP^ sqrwn: ^^ 

*l«ir ?^*IRI^^5«lTf^I^«FfJr% 

*T»l*ITJ!r: ‘ *R«Rr^ I 

m ^ ^iRpqq^^^^fliH ?^^spsi^qi^?^!cii«TfeiqR^ ^ 
®i?fi«iRoq[5qi%^ 3iJif^ft?Rif%5q^qiq^q55qq^ 

H«q««P’q«qiq^xq«qq^q |?qr*ii^i«r- 

qrq{^§f^^^iq>f^qpiripq5q[q^ qftf^q^ «i^q‘5i?f5ii«?rf*i^ 

I qir5i«%qi sr^^siqsg^q^qiftaif *iiT^i^*ir 

^?q5w ipi: af«iiqq»pnq^|oira q^qiM^q^r qi% 

I sR^soiq fq^q: ^jqr i^qifin 3r3iRq5[^?f^ ta 

q§^ I 

q^: f^qqffe qte: qfmttqi«qw- 

fWRrraNnrtt *nq»T q^Rra: q«i^: ^ qsnalqos^ir®^: i 
(X) qra^^’jsq^ «) q?#[^ i 3 oq q <^ (X) qoqq'^ («) ?T?i^q#qR: 
i'X) ^nqpq^; qqf^ sqi^qr {%) qr^qsqqif^iq ('») 3iq^^q»?[i«^: 
^ Wffqqsil: ^qiftqif^RfSKg^qsql^ | 



4 


__ 


(Cochin State) 

*n^ (Trippuni- 

thura) qfe(nf|^Sf»l5^«WWir^ I 

flTiT^^RSftc'Toft W %- 

^ I JIRWR^ 

f^R( I «#rcii I 

®IT (f3=3iRf^^Rr«TRT) R?3«I^R ^#Rl^st Wcfl^N ^ f^^- 
I 

cwf *i| ®r[3^ 

5i«j; I 


10—n—’40 qW?iR>: 



II II 



II II 

n sm: ii 

II II 


*v ^ 

•s 

sifes*#:, R^sR^kIPIT =R 

Rl^|§5qiqf}^if«qfq[q^WHffSl^oiq^^giRq^ aRlRf:, m Rf^Ugf^Rt- 
R=RR>3F3R3^?I^fet?IRI 3R5TOflftf»ftsfq aTRIRROR I 

m R^R^R[^RqRi?RlteR#a^^R RRlR^WcIRt ^ 
RIRRI^wiRriH: II \ II 

rIr ^ RffRF^ 51551^9^ ’«ftsr5R?qfR|S|qi^ ai^sqrfiT: 

Rf^rq^q?iifWqaqfq|3afq‘5^q5qfqqkqf^'qR^qqfeiq^5raiq»q- 
qiRRif^l^qj^qjlf q^^qi^qqj^^ ^^qR«^: ^^}^ i ii3[i 
#TR^ qR^JRRSf^srf^RR SRlfff: 5l^^4tqqf^?«iqRfRr: 

sRqpii?: fRi ?Rlf^siiq^05Rqi?i 91SWR 3^6q5EW^Rr^qq^5qif^^ 
qRR^ IIRII 

q«R^^I?R|f^Jt5[Rfi|#iqif5|^qKqfr;ft^qiqfW^ 

RRlR5TOiqt I apps^qiiqj ^ g W^q»^wq? Rfq^ggrT I cWR 


‘1. qq %q«q«<nriq«<iiim(q9f inirqif«iqqT sqqtqra^mi i 
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^RTOr*inni^i?SRqmf5«#:, ^ frftsrssqrq^iwiit 


SI %k fRSI^IIsrR’^ 3RI%: 5I%«qRWISR#l srf^- 

*1^ ^ ^r^@5i^si#ii«?i^%CT^ra^5rsi* 
fsiB^Ji^#RiR^5fc^^^ ^mm I f^iwlto ^mrsnf^^q- 
«PI^5^'IOR^«sis^%5*I^ I m ^q^lRl?lRwn%:, 
siiii^«(R^ifisnsif^^ II » II 


5iR^^^siai^^#3?nsii sihrrosi^'isi^isii?!- 

*IISR»I#W^^^SI!SII(^ q^«l^- 

3?BT37qM^ini:ii II 


;il4 ?I^ 5RI^|^ qftqiqt.TO» ^ 5R5^^^I55tsi- 

?5Tf^?SIR^ ^%5lIiq^5ljII*IIWf^^Pr5l?nR55qiq^q5q«n^^^ I 

^ id qiiW^^SRST^lsi^sirf^sird SRsq^ aiRiailf^: q^- 

M^l: aisif^Rtfif^q^tlscq^ 3I€I«n?^i^PI f^RlsRSI R^- 
fiRsw^sF«rq«qq?jq^5Hq»i?5t^^siqi*n^ snsqifqPqiifq'isi^cqKirq^- 
I qajsi^ll^ arsffH^^Pl^^ sWfsiRosiI^qsiqi- 



3i?n«iiwf^si- 


wscigfJRqiiRR«i^Hsii*iR n sns^rfste^w^isRii^i^ ^- 


^srasii SI iW: |Ri «if«n^ II ^ II 




^RIRtf^^ftl^ll NS It 
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?I#l|^l%5|?5f^qPl?liqi: 3RrmT^q^<l^rai9?Tcrai 3?^^- 

jRf^svj^^ Nlra?sii?t I ^ «r=5|?^^s! i m ^ 

|?#5R5^^OT5^^^S9WRl«l?^I2ir: 3R^7»- 

^iraip^Ri^m ^1: II II 

^ 51?# #*Tr^ 55q^T^mq3R#5^^5r 

«lfg5*llfH: I S{»RRIRRlf#W#cl5R RflsRR^l^JjlRW- 

f^q^Pt5l3597lRnRRO#W5R Rfrl#RR^R^^^§?§Rg?Rr #R?RR»5RI(^ 

RrSR?^ II {o II 



3^R;«nf5^RT aa[5[l^: II U II 

^ ^ 51?# H® RftR5^ 5R5lf^5q[^ #RtfjRRR^ #5RTfR:, #- 

R|5WPimi^«PI5lto 

5lt#:fir RI«I^ II II 
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^ II \\ II 




3rfg5^|[%:, 

5I^«RT R^^^Kliqr: ^»^ll t| 


3I«f«n^q^?^Rq^3§I??qsa^c^Ifi, l 52lTq^ar ^ aqq^^ar^- 
5i5«ir#35r[ I aT«w?02if^q^q^ crrsqif5i^cqf^«R*Mq5r^qft^ir«ir 
^.^ 3T«mRro^IRf^^ 3T5*llfe:, q?f3- 

3 ^ 5F*5Ji5^ | api^- 

ft^BfffRqqj^^sfq ?IIS5lfqq^?llft^5nq?*iq^qi: II II 


5 f ^ 5 i«irf^ q^qR^»ijii»TRJ#q\Pr 5155^ l^:, eii?^ 

|qr9^lNi^R[,l?: i^nf^^iqj^sf^aramr sifa5Rq;5i?ff ai^rniR- 

’'^IRlf^k I m\^ srf^sRqj^ir 1 



1 srw^aAf^i^ ?q#- 
I 3i^nRR0Ri^qq»irR- 


aWIRRORI^qW^?!^ 
RR0R#IR«I>?I5P^ f^R?FNaRI ^WIRH^ I 


VRfl- 


fZ.-—». ^rflTiqi. 

«(«: l(^ I 
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%:, *I ^ 3I?rmi^ 3»5*II%: I 3^T3»T5J5I^sp^^»5IT*IT afl'l^raWI: qf^- 

I 3I«RI 3T5i&5i;^qi%5Ifn!?^qf^iHR=E^^r- 
II II 

52iif^ \\\<:\\ 



*?51|^f^^^?Rf)5fR5ft'?^rai^5?irqf5gqi ^q^oftjRqiq; || t| 

^ 3?JOF»I*TJIW«R: ^I^TRiq^^^ST 

3ra^q55q i ^q »g R^ ^q^3[lrqTgit^ 

«i3*T5irqT^^2ff ^i*5«i5i?ii ^^?ipir: i ?i«ii^ 



I %!m m i ci^i 

«irim«R^ll?IRiqfganfHf^ qi^ II Ro (| 


II II 
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fwRraf^sRfwfrr^fff^ RF«p^ It II 

^RRTRSRRfecieiRIRlf^R^^spRIRf^TR- 
M^5r?lRT II W II 


R fK?nRJRr*RRR^sRl5Rlf&: IvSIHRJRr «T3^RfilR?siRKRRl 
II =l» II 


I aTcj^^R^^f^KRiRR^R^FfTiril g 
RfeR^raiRT 3r#^R#s?RR ?RRr#35T?4 Rr ^turgrr^R^' 
^oftqr I 313 ^fe^R^sfR 31^531%: I 3igf»^rf^fI3RfN«R3 
3RTfr^^^l^3RR II II 


3 =3 ?WrfR rI^ R^Rr^?RR RffR^R^^ 3IR|5RI%: I R^RRimR- 
R%R9ll3Wrarqr Slf^ siR^s^Rlf^fe 

RIR^ II II 


f^?*RRn^ I ^ 3K5f^^3r- 
Pl«RR)^^sf^ ftf^R3Ff^|<R Rf^sRIR^Ri ^ 33 liRten:. ?R?SR- 
3R?^f^ 3rR^RRRR?^¥3 I 33? Rf^R?RR»3Tft%IR^|3[^JtR 


3 3 cWlf^ 5^ rFIRI^ 3TR^^IR^ §13(531%: 33 |35R- 
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I |?5R5Rn«RirR[: 

TORT RTR^^ffcIRRfRff^fe RTSR^ II II 

TOT^ R?IR^?RnRRr^TOrRITO3?l^ %«if^R>- 
RIRTISlI^TORI RR R^R^RjgiR^RjRZRwIRr 5IR f^RRaiRT 5R5RIR- 
^RTRfWlRRRF^I^RcR^ ^R^^RTR^RTefRRifRTORi |R?RTR^- 
RTfR^enf^fqg^R^R rt Tr^^: ^ 53RRTR^®^^RTRt: 

qf^^clIR=E^R55RIR[^: || || 

R R RRlf^ RZt iRj^RRTRFRTRTRRI^RR sjoRlf^; qj^qr- 

Rf^SRTRRjl^qiRnfe^TR^tlR rR|R?RR»RRT RZR^TR^3RI^TOTR»f^RfRqTRT: 
qfqq?RRiRIR^RRR^?5f^f^ ^r^ II ^o || 

qRlRfRRjRTR^RRj^R^R Rf^q?NR»clIR^RR5^Rft?RTRN?RRfR ^- 

R R RRlf^ fRf: R^RRW^ f5RR R5ftR^RIRR|^ RRtSRTflf: I 
^55^lTR^TRR!Rlf^ ®r5Rl'Rff%?W|^?5TRf^RT?R RiRRRtRTRTRRRI^^R^R 
RfR5pqq;RIRI: RgTRRWf JRkRIR I BTRf^#IR^^^ 3 RSRlwiffRR- 
Rf5RR«Wte^ qRlRfRRSRTRT R>: I RlfRlf^^ 3 ^^ 
f^aRfMlRRRRT RIRRIRR^RI^ ^5R RIRR?^ RglRI^oif^I^Rftf^ R 

N 

RRTSRlfq: I RsqrcRfRR^IIRR^ RRrNr^^RRRT RIRRIRTORj^RT- 
RRRIR: I R 3 ^RSsf^ORlRr R^RRIRRfRT^ ^R^Rpl^S^R ^ RSRT^R- 
if^RRIRI^^^ ^RR RSRPT RRRR?R: 5R: R>fRR^»ft |5RR 5^1 
^R^TRTR: 3T5RR#ft^ f^R R^^^TRIRRS^ 

^WTRIRR^ I RR5 R RR^IftRilf^^R^^RTR!?^ ^T; ^ Rr5R«R II RR II 

R^RRIRT f^l^RpftRRRT ^Rf^^IRT, I R^RRI RTSRIW^f^^ ^SRI^RfftlRfR- 
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^^lI^5^^^^if I ^qPtgR^^err ^r«i«i^^is3«^Rl^3?n i 
If^ I 1%^ ^Rfci^if^rg?^- 

m ?5^«IrlT«II ara ^si qa5?[»?H^*T^*T9F Rf^^tpT- 

?5WP^™*F^g[ q q5flfi|5qi%51fl I 
cpqiisiqi 3Toqicq|^^q^5li9iqTf«RI?5lq: qif^mPRqg ^g®^9?T- 

qrRtsqit^^ROfq; i 3f5qiRi#?rR^fl|[^ gqj^r 

dng?r%: II II 

315?#: 3^|jft^l^qgN5|#i|fqf)qR=5i?^5qfq?5(g^ | 

rt5?iifHftRr qi^ I) II 



q##qrft§f^q%qqwi^ qqqiq^3?rf5|^qiq[f^qf#?q5qfq<f;?q^q 
Pl^qq^qiq. ii q’A ii 

q #q[^ ^qif^^qq sRssqrqqs^qmrqfrqiqrf^qi^oiiRj- 

q«qOTFqWq5?ffqq{t’^WiqqM^r3R5q^a[r5?nf^: | qw^Rq^fJlSir: 
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II \% II 


cITSOT^ Pite^R- 


fq^BI^^qteqisqiqqr^ I sqiqqjqr ^ 

3iq^?qiqi^^Pr q ^q: ii ^ns ii 


q^q «Pi qiwiqsqpisqi'qqs^ ajfqsqrfBpfq qi^ ii \\ 
qifqii#Piqf^q«if#^5iq^qrqi ^,^ flqf^ra: ii ii 
q%q ^ 1^ qffsqRqf^qq qiqqrqsqRq^^sf^qifB: i q|«wr- 

qqgr#^: q^sqicqqgfgfJt^q^qaRqrf^f^ || »o |1 

qficiq^rqWiq^qrgf^sR^qrqr Mlrq^qfci. i qmqrqqm#^: 
q^Rsqicqqgifq^qrwqiq^qiWqq^qqqt ?fqraq>Rqq^qrni. II«? ii 


q|q ^ q^sqicijrf^qsr qfqqiqsqRq^^ aif^qifir: I 

»f3P^^ qfqqnq^qfqqfqqwnqr ^Rqpwqiisqifir: qiq?R^q qw- 



qr^q^ II H II 


qisqir3f«^Pi5q5qTqqiqpiq«iqil^5fqqiaiqT «?q fq^qgf^qqqjqi- 
q^q f^%q?qiq i If^q ?qrq^iqq»iq(%5qrq^q«iqiPt«{^qq^»*qqiqiff%- 
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- ■ __ 

•WPBWPFaTeWJ 


I 5WR ^q ^ TRr gfi rf ^ grq^qi 3RWR?m dr: ii ii 
^q*IR52IRaiR^«I*IR®lfS 3I^|5JI[%5 «||q^?TRrJIFf^[- 

a ^%SR?I^5l?qf^fr ffit II »» II 

'?q5^ si^qscirgqqJlsf «rzi^ii^iqq5q|3iw*n'^«*n^if^iHWi*n- 
^#1^ ?m?imT?or5Rqi?liqi: qf^q^^qisqitiRqi?^ | ^^f^EI- 

I 5If!I?3PIT 



*1% I 5*11- 

’'?*l3*TlTtt|i^qr SRfK^ 3Piq;?n*lT RRpR'?q»?ir5qicq?q *1 I 

^wr qf^q^rr^l^Rl *i5^r ^ ql^f«rq;5ii*ir: 5R^?ii5*in^?qw*iqi^ I 

qf^05rf^cii^%sr«i*iaw^% 5qi«i5q^q t^5Pfi*i?iqr ^ ^q: i 

awqi Sl^q^lT q^ ?q|q^q«Rqf^9rqRR«iqTpt^f^qqj^q;srq^. 

q|^q«raiqr Bq[q^^q?gRr q ^q: I ?q?wfqiq^i- 

qq>t*^r*iiqqf^qt*3q^qeqRqf^q?^ ii ii 

5R Rift qqqRiqqqftqq^qitqqqq^iR^ qrsqrqqqwiqsqfcqom- 


ft.—1. 

fqir: I 
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clisir:q?qi<l^| aisj^Rt|5f%?qq5^ § f^RRf^qpJ?qi5qwq»?q^ qRtq«r- 

q w ii 

^qf5i^a5iwrara^q5Rf^q;qciirq?^^tnrqqRira^^ sjqqjgRi 
5qicq?qfqq^inrR^ 5qRq??inqni^I^^ SrRSRq^iqT^q g^xR- 

qfe5f?qfgi^|or li li 

gqif^ qqqRRq?qfit#nRq>[5Jtqqqq[qfqq?qrqf^Bq?q;i^qq- 

sq^qq^q^ ai^toqrfq; i qqqRqqi?n«iqqHrf^q5^^qqqi^q?[qiRqrfq 
q^qf?q[c^ an^qgiqf aiqiqq^^cR^RRf^ qi^q^ ii «<' ll 

^pqiqiqsqiqqj^xqqiqq^^Pr^iqpiqr: ^ ^rq^q ^fafqf^qqqjgiqr 
aiq^^qq;^ f^i^^^ifq^qqiqiqn^f^qqqiqnf^f^^q^q qq^qif^wWrq qfe* 
qtfiRq^qqqiqi 3i;q»d^sf^ qiqqf^qqrqt qf^q^pRmqrqf^®?r?qf^ qq^- 
5iq%|oi g^^^n«nqiq5qiqqi|?qqTqif^q5?'iT^3qni,, qTs^qqrqffq- 
^q|5l^, gTsqr|5qqiq^qq^iqc.l?qfR?iqiqiqf^ qqqRq^rqiq: m qRiq?q- 
qigrf^^igqq^qqiqni. ii ii 

qrs^qqiqrqsqioiTqiqsqRqqF^q^ 3T^5q[%ft^ qi^ ii 'ao ii 




M^5Rqiq. I 




I ^iqq^- 


R.—V •qxqm^ viqiqfll^ Rwf: | 




1« 




I 5l3[qf^q\Pl- 


qqii^ailf^q i srRr^JiRii ^flf^sq^sr- 





I ?rrqiqrfqq»Wrfl5q5rq^qaR^qq«q;^ | qq>I?cliqT 

'qcfiPi^a?^qq^q?^ i ^r«pft%CT ^qWq^^nq^qrqf^^qji^c#- 


gqq;R5irf^f^mqf^5Rqqq5R5iTft^?Rq^q?^ i ?i«ir 5iig»n»T!imR5?ii«n- 




q ^ cfsirfq 5R5q?r^ qigqrgsqicqgi^sainaRStSRl^^ 

3t^5?nfHRf^ ^vsm^ II II 

^ ^q^g5Pi?iiWq^Rq^qfq i t%q ’5qN^^aq^q;«rq5- 

g?q^q55lI^qfa^iq!Jt?qt#q^5| I ^g^l«r5i?q5?II 

I W»arqt ^gfg^«Rnq^q1PraTq5^^^;^ i 


Ii—1. vf^ifiRin^ «aif^ mfPiRnrnnreilt ^treor- 

Bk«^ qgq^TWra w iq ifi l f^«qfi|f«| qnRn$|^: firv^ qhiqq^ I 



li '^\ II 

<>i^ q|siwiR5R55in'q^isqn^ «i^5*iTftr^ qi^sq^ ii ii 


f5i85rHiaif^g5«R|q I 3i#^ q^jriiq^q^r^i^q 

q?siiq^5rr i fqftgR^q»ciR)R^q\f»raTq^r?qTq«- 

I ^qfjigiq^TOi i ii^. 

^q^teR5Rai^g?q#q?^ I ^wRifw- 


Jl^Rfil^PRiiq=5^q5gi i 

Rfqtoiq>R5iT^^ilRjR i 

sWIRT^f^ Riqf^®5R^#T^lRi?W^ I 

*pw«F^ I i 


I ?«rRx|^q5qto?«liq^®3IR^*I I RfiR«l5IRT w?- 

WT*n5nf^®iRif^J|^qTqia8?^ i Rif^oicir ^i^RWraiq^ 

8 
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q|5WI^l«|5R5qif5i^ ?HItlfe5FR«l*lI ^ li II 

W|[cqgi555?nP|qsRR5^ 3|^5?IlflrRi^ ^\^^ il 11 

«^Z^iI^l5p^clRT I m: 3f«n^- 

5qpTS)t^Rqfg4tf^lq»lsRlft'^ 

?RqfaT??I5«irMf^ I a^T I Sf^TRim- 

3i*n?rqRo?iiwiqg[fiiaiq^ft ^ Rf^qfsf^ai 

3WR5«irT^t»^Wr^^n*Tiiq^- 

5iwr^rii5wRi«i?^Ri 

2«Pt^ aTR5*WKl?ir II '^'S II 

^ 5isirf^ ^ *TiHmi5R^R^I#RJTJRlP[HR ?TI€5riI»R!»TR^SZ- 
^q^I5«IT%: I ^R q55afRl^«ff#^feq^^qViq^ a3[JR^q^- 
q?«R»aF^ ^TRiOTi I «?| 3wrq# *min*ir^ szinRi^f^ ?Rq#sfq 
^CTnJii»?Rq#i«R^ ?Rl%sqRqN«iqfe^?«?q»R- 

?2n«iR5qq55iqi ^^qR^Ri ff^i i ^\ awRsqiqqiR^q qRl^fiilqf^qj* 
?oqi^ffelf«r (RlWqi?^ R5?JRfRlR?TJ!^q ^RI^5R5gq[ 5R Rfaq?SIfI^?l^ 
liT5*iiflRiTqi^ qrsq^ ii ii 

Rf5F«»J^35R5lT3fq^R5qn^R^q;i?q5aift^aqi^q«l5^ftrIRcl*l 

»i|qRN5fft?wq*crR#f^iR5qRq^ i ^^\- 

fe—?• wgTOTaiiq^—qj35ira^wilq«t m a«wiT r> «ili«TTfsifH 
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^ ^1; 1 q^«R«f5cnl^ 

5?l55?n«Rgi^ g|5r*iR^grai5FiR^fKi*n ^ ^'. ii ii 


^IIOTIJR^r^lN^IdW 3I5«II^I I 

^|3WT^^I^aiifH- 

II ^o II 


5rf3^«i5prirll%?5^ l3^2R«ir?^ I ^%»ii«qwR^5i*iR^- 
55)^|?T^ ^f|ajTc?Rn^^ 3ff^5?llfiR3 4^sf^ 

I 5R»R^rw ^iiRif^fi^^^n^- 



I ?^nf^?oiaT ^^Kireq?^Ji i 
1 ?3ff^^l5i|^#Icn^l3353r ^WR[f^- 
I ^rf^^i^ar i *l?qWn- 


fz.—1. ftfiieyzrafemrtrfft iivifHl^iiin%w»inr 

Jifaigfir^wfiifwraisw^lwCT Wwnprftqfirtrw! fSilzimwzwm gwisii 
jil^fh[R: I 



90 




?#^R^warf5i^a(#siraR^^i^qjpPr«pi^^;^q i 9|^. 

Rw^apiT ?^q^3[^^p^r?N5R^«5F^ I siir- 

i^iarasF^ II II 

SI ^ cimft q|a*lPR5R5q|l%5Rn*IR«IP^f^ ^«5WPl- 

^?5^8[fll5I55^^ aif^rf^^ ^*1^ II II 

ft ^ 

^sqiwRq^ciqT I ^ fqtepn'ife^i^i^^r 

3|^#fe f^ II II 

li gw^^ig iq ^ r ?wrm: ii 


ft.-=i. si«if0i8^s<fN^: I 



University Notes 

FOUNDER’S DAY: 

The Eleventh Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 12th October, 
1940. Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar, Dewan of Cochin, delivered the 
address. 


CONVOCATION: 

The Tenth Annual Convocation was held on Saturday the 16th 
November, 1940. His Excellency Captain the Hon. Sir Arthur Oswald 
James Hope, Chancellor of the University, presided. Sir Lionel Leach, 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, delivered the address to the 
graduates of the year. 


ENDOWMENTS: 

1. Our Pro-Chancellor, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., L.L.D. Raja 
of Chettinad, announced a gift of Rs. 12,500 to be utilised 
in the form of prizes. Of this Rs. 10,000 is to be set apart 

for the encouragement of Composition of Tamil Poems. The 

rest of the money is to be utilised for giving prizes in the 

names of (1) His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, (2) Sir Lionel 
Leach, (3) Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar and (4) Sir K. V. Reddi 
Nnidu Garu. Apart from the original contribution he made to this 
institution by handing over three collegiate institutions and a handsome 
donation of Rs. 20 lakhs to form the nucleus of this University, our 
founder has been generous in giving various endowments from time 
to time. We are deeply grateful to him for his great munificence and 
generosity. 

2. The Raja Raja Abhaya Kulasekara Chola Maharaja Memorial 
Endowment by His Holiness Srila Sri Kasivasi Swaminatha Thambiran 
Swamigal Avergal: (Thevara Tirumurai Prize and Publication of works 
of Tamil Literature and Grammar, present Annual income 

Rs. 550+Rs. 1,250). 

The object of the Endowment is to foster the growth of the Science 
of Tamil Music in the Thevara Tirumurais and publish works of Tamil 
Literature and Grammar. 

This endowment was foimded by His Holiness Srila Sri Kasivasi 
Swaminatha Thambiran Swamigal Avergal of Tiruppanandal to per- 
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petuate the memory of Raja Raja Abhaya Kulasehara Chola Maharaja 
Avergal, due to whose solicitude the Thevara Tinimurais have been pre¬ 
served to the world. 

The Endowment consists of 114-3 acres of wet and 4*72 acres of 
Dry land (i.e.) 118 acres 75 cents, in Kayalur, Melasethi, forming parts 
of vattoms 21 and 23 of Sirugudi and Kilmarudur of Kumbakonam 
Taluk, Tanjore District, now in the sole enjoyment of His Holiness. The 
present value of the property is Rs. 75,000 and the net annual income is 
Rs. 1,750 at present market rates. Rs. 500 out of this sum shall be set 
apart for a Prize and the rest shall be utilised for pubUcation of Tamil 
Works of Literature and grammar. 
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Some Problems of Higher Education in India 

By 

A. C. SUBRAHMANTAir, 

(Annamalai University.) 

In the present century, higher education has been taking 
giant strides. There were only five universities in India in 1915; bet¬ 
ween 1916 and 1920 seven more were added; and the two decades since 
have seen the birth of another seven; so that the total number of uni¬ 
versities in India now stands at 19.* Similarly, the total number of 
students in Universities and colleges in British India in 1920 was 61,225 
while the total number for 1937 is 128,623. This growth in the number 
of Universities and in the number of University scholars shows clearly 
a greater appreciation in the coimtry of the value of higher education. 
And Universities too, in their turn, have increased very much the scope 
of their activities. In the 19th century they were content to be merely 
examining bodies granting degrees to persons who had acquired sufficient 
proficiency in different branches of learning; and these persons mostly en¬ 
tered the services of government which were then open to them. The 
idea of teaching, residential and unitary universities came to public 
attention in the days of Lord Curzon; and the passing of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904, the resolution of the Government of India on 
Indian Educational Policy in 1913 and the Report of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Commission in 1919 became landmarks in the prdgress of higher 


*The Univerdty of Bangoon is included in this computation. 
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education in the country. Universities have recognised the need for 
organizing departments of study and turning themselves more and more 
into centres of culture which provide facilities for advanced instruction 
and research, with libraries, laboratories and other accessories for the 
spread and advance of learning. Universities today are stressing the 
need for training the young men who are committed to their care and 
for moulding their character. They endeavour to give personal atten¬ 
tion, atleast, to the advanced students. But still a large part of their 
energies is taken off for the imparting of mass instruction to imder- 
graduate students. More attention has to be paid to post-graduate 
v»-ork and greater encouragement given to higher research if India is 
io keep pace with the advanced countries of the world. A glance at the 
following table will make the position clear: — 

About 8*4% of the students in Universities are Post-graduates and 
•1% are engaged in research. It must also be remembered that most 
of the post-graduate students are to be found in the professional col¬ 
leges. It is true most of the Universities have instituted advanced re¬ 
search degrees; but the number of candidates who take these high 
degrees is very limited. The figures in the above table show that in 
one year approximately six candidates qualified themselves for M. Litt., 
eleven for Ph.D., two for D.Litt., four for D.Phil., seventeen for M.Sc., 
and twenty for D.Sc., bringing the total only to 56. Some Universities 
—^notably Calcutta and Madras—have large numbers of post-graduate 
departments and adequate facilities for research and publication; there 
are also others where there are no fulltime University Professors and 
no research degrees. No doubt some Universities have definitely kept 
before themselves the needs of the commimity. The Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, for instance, has a department of chemical technology one of whose 
definite aims is to form a link between science and industry. So too its 
department of Sociology is designed to meet definite needs. The Tra- 
vancore University—^the yoimgest University in the land—^has as its 
definite aim research in applied science—especially in Biochemistry, 
Marine Biology and Fisheries—designed to promote the industries of 
the Travancore State. This University has a department specially de¬ 
voted to publications in Malayalam and Tamil. Special attention is 
paid in the Osmania University to the publication of Urdu books and 
the Mysore and Annamalai Universities have led the way in the pro¬ 
motion of Kannada and Tamil studies respectively. Even apart from 
the Universities, research work of the greatest importance is being 
conducted in the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute at Poona and the Bose Research Insti¬ 
tute at Calcutta. Though much has been done yet still more remains 
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to be done. And in setting about this a study of the methods and organi- 
zation of graduate studies in the United States will be instructive. 

In the middle of the last century a similar problem confronted the 
educationists of the United States of America. In 1869 the National 
Teachers’ Association of the States recommended the establishment of 
institutions to provide advanced education mainly or exclusively on the 
graduate level and to enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge by 
means of researches and investigations. Prominent educational leaders 
felt that there should be established in America, Universities like those 
on the continent of Europe, Universities exclusively devoted to post¬ 
graduate teaching and research. These institutions should bring to¬ 
gether the greatest scholars and scientists and the students who are best 
fitted to be trained in methods of research. They should aim at two 
things, increasing the sum-total of human knowledge and training 
workers capable of it. ‘‘Wherever such teachers and such pupils are 
pursuing the most generous culture of a civilized age, there are the 
essential constituents of a University.” Philip Tappan, President of the 
Michigan University, declared that there was great difference between 
mere professional and technical education and that ‘large and generous 
culture which brings out the whole man and commits him to the active 
life with the capacity of estimating from the highest point of view all 
the knowledges and agencies which enter into the well-being and pro¬ 
gress of society.” According to him the most practical education was 
that which fitted men best for practice; and not that which led men most 
directly to practice. Professor Burgess of the Columbia University was 
also of the same view. The progressive imderstanding of truth must 
depend on free and untrammelled individual research and complete 
freedom of imparting its restjlts. Even then there were facilities for 
post-graduate work at Harvad, Yale, Michigan and Columbia but higher 
education took a new and progressive turn in America when the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland was established in 1876, the 
Ckrk University, Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1888 and the University 
of Chicago in 1890. 

The first of these was the result of a large benefaction by a Quaker 
merchant of Baltimore, named Johns Hopkins. The authorities of the 
University wanted to establish a new institution on a new plan, an insti¬ 
tution capable of meeting the educational requirements of the land 
without entering into any competition with other foundations. They 
wanted to give a strong impetus to learning and culture—^first in Balti¬ 
more, then in Maryland and other Southern States, and, finally, through¬ 
out the entire land. Iheir aim was to promote public welfare so far as 
it may depend on university influences. 
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At the inauguration of the University in 1876 President Eliot of 
Harvard observed that ‘Universities, wisely directed, store up the intel¬ 
lectual capital of the race, and become fountains of spiritual 
and moral power.* Referring to the new venture he said “Here 
may young feet, shunning the sordid paths of low desire and worldly 
ambition, walk humbly in the steps of the illustrious dead—^the poets, 
artists, philosophers, and statesmen of the past; here may fresh minds 
explorfe new fields and increase the sum of knowledge; here, from time 
to time, may great men be trained up to be leaders of the people; here 
may the irradiating light of genius sometimes flash out to rejoice man¬ 
kind; above all here may many generations of manly youth learn righte¬ 
ousness.** Professor Thomas Huxley, the great scientist who opened 
the University urged the authorities to provide wide opportunities for 
study and research in history, physical sciences and creative ar^ts. One 
of the prime functions of a University was ‘to increase the stock of 
laiowledge by the investigation of truth.* Only ideas matter in the 
world: “The future of this world lies in the hands of those men who will 
supply the world with ideas and in some way furnish the mass of man¬ 
kind who have not the time or inclination or the capacity to think 
out things for themselves with some theory of things that is 
not too absolutely inconsistent or too absolutely absured to 
serve some practical purpose.** According to Huxley the 
highest duty of a University is to find a system that would discuss and 
protect the powers of artistic creation and the investigation of new 
truths which formed the two great aspects of the creative and investi¬ 
gative human mind. It should aim to supply the democratic state with 
individual citizens possessing ‘intellectual clearness’* and ‘moral worth*. 
From the beginning the President of the University, Professor Gilman, 
wanted the institution to supply to the nation intellectual training of a 
higher order than could be obtained then at any other American College 
or University. It woud be a tragedy if a University produces learned 
pedants, or simple artisans or cunning or pretentious practi¬ 
tioners. “Its purpose is not so much to impart knowledge to the pupils, 
as to whet the appetite, exhibit methods, develop powers, strengthen 
judgment, and invigorate the intellectual and moral forces.** It should 
aim at imparting a knowledge of principles and not merely of methods 
and at training a class of students who would be thoughtful, enlightened 
and progressive guides to society in whatever department of work or 
thought they may be engaged. President Gilman felt that as a result of 
the activities of the University, society must be definitely benefited; it 
should be impressed by the value of learning; its intellectual and moral 
growth should be stimulated; it should imderstand the world better. 
There should be less ignorance in schools, less bigotry in the temples. 
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less suffering in the hospitals, less starvation in the homes, less folly in 
politics. There should be more study of nature, more love of art, more 
health, more wisdom, more happiness in the country. 

Prom the beginning the founder and trustees gave President Gilman 
a free hand. Dr. Gilman, was a scholar of ripe experience and the first 
thing he did after his appointment was to visit Europe once again in the 
interests of the new University. Prohibited by the terms of its grant 
from plunging immediately into an elaborate building programme the 
new University gave special attention to securing teaching staff and stu¬ 
dents. They wanted the ablest minds. Buildings could 'wait; even 
schemes of examination, instruction and graduation. In the selection 
of staff the trustees considered specially ‘the devotion of the candidate 
to some particular line of study and the certainty of his eminence in that 
speciality’. He must pursue independent and original investigation and 
inspire the young with enthusiasm for study and research. They want¬ 
ed the best men, men free from the tendency to sectional controversies, 
men willing to co-operate in trying a new experiment. When selected the 
head of a department was allowed considerable freedom in its develop¬ 
ment. Provided he worked in concord with his fellows he could select 
his own assistants, choose his own books and apparatus and devise his 
own plans of study. The work of the professors was supplemented by 
lectures by distinguished visitors from other institutions. 

In regard to students they cared less for numbers than for merit. 
When the University opened it enrolled forty young men as associate 
fellows and resident graduates. A good many of them were advanced 
students who had taken high degrees in Europe and America. Presi¬ 
dent Gilman was of opinion that invariably the best scholars are those 
who specialise after a broad and liberal education and the best teachers, 
those who combine teaching and research. Many Americans distin¬ 
guished in life have been connected with Johns Hopkins. “The first requi¬ 
site to success in any institution is a body of professors each of whom 
gives freely the best of which he is capable. A University can best pro¬ 
mote learning by allowing its teachers a liberal margin for private study. 
While a good deal of freedom was allowed in teaching the President 
evinced a keen interest in the work of individual members. Professor 
Stanley Hall observes thus of Gilman: “He loved to know something 
of their every new investigation however remote from his own speciality, 
and every scientific or scholarly success felt the stimulus of his sym¬ 
pathy. His unerring judgment of men was triumphantly justified in the 
achievements of those he appointed. He was a spiritual father of many 
of his faculty, the author of their careers, and for years made the insti¬ 
tution the paradise and seminarium of yoimg specialists. This made 
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stagnation impossible, and the growth of professors there in their work 
was, I believe, without precedent.” 

Dr. Gilman held that all sciences were worthy of promotion; that 
there was no conflict between religion and science; that in the promotion 
of science remote utility was quite as worthy to be thought of as imme¬ 
diate advantage. However, a University as also its scholars, must 
select particular subjects for special pursuit. In the methods of work, 
in study and teaching the utmost freedom must be allowed to student 
and teacher. 

According to a graduate student of the University the most remarka¬ 
ble thing about Johns Hopkins was the freedom of access to teachers and 
the stimulus afforded by contact with matiure minds. Other noteworthy 
features of the institution are the visiting lecturer plan, the seminar 
system and the special attention paid to the publication of scientific and 
scholarly journals. By the visiting lecturer plan some distinguished 
professor of another University was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures, often times for a period sufficient to make the lecturer 
in a real sense a part of the University. This served more than one 
plumose; it familiarized the members with the work done in other foun¬ 
dations; it gave publicity to the work done in the institution and enabled 
it to get direction and advice whenever necessary. Most often it was a 
course of twenty lectures, delivered every evening at 5 o’clock attended 
by about 150 listeners, open to all who wished to hear, whether students 
or not. The lecturers were accessible to all who wished to consult them. 
The introduction into the academic circle of ‘men from other Univer¬ 
sities, observing, critical, suggestive, familiar with different ways, look¬ 
ing perhaps, for colleagues or for assistants, asking help, answering 
questions, showing methods, provided richness and colour and solid intel¬ 
lectual quality. The presence for brief periods of a large number of 
associates, readers or assistants who secured higher appointment there 
or elsewhere strengthened the University and made its work known 
wherever scholarship was esteemed. The seminar or study circle is a 
group of teachers and students who meet regularly for the study of a 
particular subject. The meetings are arranged near the library to which 
all have access at other hours. A lecture is delivered, questions are 
asked, comments are made, a demonstration is given, a paper is read and 
thus the study is promoted in an informal but effective manner. The 
University, in addition, published six scholarly and scieptific journals 
including Modem Language Notes. Thus it aimed to spread abroad the 
results of the researches of its teachers and students and make them of 
practical use to the nation. 
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The Clark University, at Worcester, Massachusetts was started in 
1888 by the munificience of a businessman named Jonas Gilman Clark. 
It is a graduate institution which aimed at selecting rigorously the best 
students, seeking to train leaders only, educating professors and advanc¬ 
ing science by new discoveries. Stanley Hall, the president, wanted the 
institution to be of the highest and most advanced grade with special 
prominence given to original research. He desired to secure the most 
talented and best trained yoimg men. He declared, “We are not a gra¬ 
duate department in which most so-called graduate students attend and 
most professors conduct imdergraduate work. We are a school for pro¬ 
fessors where leisure, method and incentive, train select lAen to higher 
and more productive efficiency than before.” Hall had been professor 
of experimental psychology at Johns Hopkins before he was appointed 
at Worcester and there is a certain similarity in methods, organization 
and aim between Clark and Johns Hopkins. 

Like Gilman, Hall too toured the Continent before he entered on his 
new duties. He chose an extraordinarily gifted group of teachers and 
designed his institution mostly for candidates for the Doctor^s degree. 
From the very beginning the University was widely acclaimed and 
accomplished work of a high order. It left an indelible impress on the 
educational effort of the country; it influenced every institution from 
University to kindergarten and quickened the pulse of educational 
thought. The success of the experiment demonstrated the wisdom of 
running an institution devoted exclusively to graduate work with a 
limited number of selected students. It gave the country a new type of 
institution having no under-graduate students, with no problems of 
classes, dormitories or discipline; moreover it enabled Americans to re¬ 
ceive the highest form of training and culture without going to Elurope. 
By 1901 Clark men had won positions for themselves in the faculties or 
teaching staff of Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Chicago, 
California, Toronto and in scores of other institutions. 

At Clark as at Hopkins we see the determination to meet lurgent 
contemporary needs by the application of science to useful arts. No 
tradition was to be respected which did not promote this end. Here too 
there was insistence on quality in teacher and student, on funds to 
carry on the work, on time and leisure for research and freedom to work 
in one’s own way. The inscription at the entrance to the work-room of 
the school of geography in the University is typhical: “The very best 
kind of education is obtained in doing things one’s self under competent 
direction and with good guidance.” The teachers were friendly 
guides to their students and every student was made to feel that he 
stood for something. President Hall wanted to do everything possible for 
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instructors to do for the students who were received within the portals 
of the University. They shoiild be guided to the best books and to the 
best methods of work known to the instructor. In fact he should share 
with his students all his hopes and plans for research. The very atti¬ 
tude of research is a great education to the advanced student; it stimu¬ 
lates effort, quickens initiative, strengthens the will and creates inde¬ 
pendent judgment and action which are the culmination of culture. Noth¬ 
ing can be more inspiring than the instruction given to a select few by 
an investigator who stands at the elbow of discovery, feeling the heat 
and li^t which attend it. 

Hall complained that Americans had not yet imderstood the true 
spirit of teaching. “When we have a thoughtful investigating man who 
has come to be two and twenty, has the fulness of his power, and is 
eager to keep up his studies, •^ye turn him out of our college, and say, 
‘we have nothing more for you.’ And when we have a man who is 
determined to devote his life for others, we thank him and say 
‘we will make you a professor in a college; we will give you fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, while with your ability you would earn fifteen 
thousand somewhere else.’ And then we set him to teaching boys of 
eighteen the difference between the subjimctive and the optative, or 
showing them the mistakes they have made in their German exercises 
where they have put in a masculine article instead of a feminine.” It 
is true that the well-furnished bachelor of arts feels helpless when he is 
turned to creative research after long familiarity with passive recep¬ 
tiveness, he needs personal direction and management. “But when the 
new powers are once acquired they are veritable regeneration. He 
scorns the mere luxury of knowing, and wishes to achieve, to become an 
authority and not an echo. His ambition is to know how it looks near 
and beyond the frontier of knowledge, and to wrest if possible a new 
inch of territory from the realm of chaos and old night, and this becomes 
a new and consuming passion which makes him feel a certain kinship 
with the creative minds of all ages, and having contributed ever so little, 
he realizes for the first time what true intellectual freedom is, and attains 
intellectual manhood and maturity. This thrill of discovery, once felt, 
is the royal accolade of science, which says to the novice, ‘stand erect, 
look about you, that henceforth you may light your own way with inde¬ 
pendent knowledge’ ”. 

Scholars at Worcester have also felt the magic spell of Hall’s inspir¬ 
ing personality and have regarded his seminars as the most striking fea¬ 
ture of the Clark University. At Worcester the human side of Univer¬ 
sity enterprise was uppermost and routine and red tape were at a 
minimum. 
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The University of Chicago which came into existence in 1890 as a 
result of the munificience of the merchant prince John D. Rockfeller has 
also made a distinct contribution to higher education in America. 
According to Harper, its first President, the main energies of the insti¬ 
tution have been directed towards graduate work. According to Dr. 
Strong, one of its inspirers, a true University is an institution for ad¬ 
vanced and professional studies. Its central feature is a comprehen¬ 
sive fellowship system; Oxford has 311 fellowships and 346 scholarships 
while Cambridge has 335 fellowships and 795 scholarships. President 
Harper, envisaged three divisions of University work; —1. Teaching and 
research 2. Extension work. 3. Publications. 

Harper also aimed, as Gilman and Hall had done, at freeing stu¬ 
dents and faculty from the handicaps of traditional college and enable 
them to live and work in an atmosphere of scholarship and research. 
He too realised the importance of the human element and the necessity 
for adequate leisure for the teachers. Dr. Harper and the trustees of 
Chicago wanted to bring together the largest possible nmnber of men 
who were already distmgulshed by their research, representing differ¬ 
ent types of training and different sets of ideas, thus providing richness 
and diversity to the ultimate constitution of the University. A note¬ 
worthy feature of Chicago was the presence^ of women in the faculty 
and the class room. Like Hall, Harper too fully understood the neces¬ 
sity for meeting the needs of the time and the importance of utilizing 
science for economic and social development. It is not enough that 
instructors in a University sliould merely do the class and lecture work 
assigned to them...,The University, including every member of the 
University, owes to the world at large a duty which cannot be dis¬ 
charged in the ordinary class room exercise. The true University is 
the centre of thought on every problem connected with human life and 
work, and the first obligation resting on individual members which 
compose it is that of research and investigation.’ Its true function is the 
resolving of the problems of civilization; and this requires men of the 
greatest genius and culture. Dr. Harper stood for absolute freedom from 
interference by church or state, though such freedom may be abused. 
He maintained that the ultimate worth of scholarship lay not in its 
prestige with scholars but in its value to human life. The University 
of Chicago paid more attention to publication and extension work than 
any other American foundation. It is remarkable that of the four 
Americans who won Nobel prizes in Science in the first 25 years of 
Nobel awards three were members of the facility of Chicago. And no 
wonder-the University was a great success from its very inception. 

In spite of its large enrolment the authorities of the University 
declared as late as 1925 that the value of a University is to be mea- 
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sured not by numbers but by the quality of its work and its contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge and educational training and practice. ‘The aim 
of the Graduate School (at Chicago) is two fold—first, research for the 
sake of the discoveries that will thus be made, and second, the educa¬ 
tion of students in methods of research, and teachers who will train 
others to follow in their footsteps. 

It is the spirit of research, the eager and organized effort to enlarge 
the area of human knowledge, to replace guesses by certainties, to 
open new areas of knowledge, that is the most characteristic work of 
the modem University. We shall still try to know what men of the 
past thought, because we appreciate that all increase of knowledge 
comes by an evolutionary process advancing stage by stage, but our 
emphasis will always be on the facts accurately observed, and our ulti¬ 
mate appeal will always be to them.” 

American higher education has not greater achievements to its 
credit than Johns Hopkins, Clark and Chicago. And in essence the 
methods and organization of these three seats of learning followed 
similar lines. First came the insistence on the importance of original 
research, next, the recognition of the value of the personal element; 
and thirdly the efforts to make education meet the needs of the time. 
The special methods pursued were the visiting lecturer plan, the semi¬ 
nar system and the establishment of scholarly journals and the publica¬ 
tion of valuable books. 

If the Universities of India are to be able to give a training to 
young men which would fit them to occupy the highest positions in the 
realms of thought and action they must take a planned and concerted 
jstep forward along these lines. And the scope for research and the 
need for training are almost unlimited in India. Young men and 
women have still to go to foreign coimtries for receiving the highest 
training in the study and investigation of their subjects. The highest 
positions in Universities and public services have not yet been manned 
in any considerable numbers by those who have received all their edu¬ 
cation in India. And the problems that confront our country are many 
and baffing. It has been suggested that it is the task of the Universi¬ 
ties to evolve a formula which will reconcile the claims of rival inte¬ 
rests in a future constitution for the Government of India. It has been 
recognised on all hands that in the harnessing of science to industry, in 
the development of the material resources of the country, in improv¬ 
ing the standard of life of the people, in discovering the cause and cure 
of diseases most prevalent in the land we have as yet touched only the 
fringe of the probl^. Again there are the problems connected with 
a new interpretation of our history and culture. 
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It is sometimes contended that the study of English and foreign 
languages in India is valuable only for the information they convey. 
Even if this were so, these language enshrine Ihe most advanced know¬ 
ledge that humanity possesses in modem times. Apart from this the 
study of foreign literature should be a guide to the improvement and 
development of Indian languages. The impoirtance of the study of 
foreign languages for Indian linguistics can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Whether creative work in English and foreign languages is i)ossible or 
ought to be attempted by Indians is a much debated point. But there 
can be no question that Indians can attempt critical studies of foreign 
works and make thus a substantial contribution to their critical litera¬ 
ture; and what is more the study of Indian literature in the light of 
foreign modes of critical approach will be of undoubted benefit to the 
appreciation and improvement of the languages of the land. A proper 
study of foreign languages would undoubtedly lead to a quickening of 
creative activity in the languages of our country. It seems desirable 
therefore that professors of English and foreign languages in Indian 
Universities should as far as possible be persons who have a fair know¬ 
ledge of Indian literature in addition to acquirements in the foreign 
language and that professors of Indian languages should have profici¬ 
ency in foreign languages. Consequently the scox)e for research and 
a new orientation of studies is as great in the study of languages as in 
other departments of learning. 
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to the Danish proposal made to Malaya (Malliah Chetti) to occupy the 
port, paying the stipulated rent of 3,000 parados per annum to the Naik 
of Tanjore. It was also made clear that the Danes might claim the place 
within three years ‘on reimbursing Malaya, all his outlay.’ The Hague 
Transcripts refer to the proposals made to the Dutch and Mallaya Chetty 
, and add that these fell through, owing to the opposition of the Nayak of 
Tanjore. From William Bayley’s account of the voyage in A.D. 1637, it 
is clear, that the Danes were still in occupation of Tranquebar. How¬ 
ever, the sad plight to which the Danes were subjected to, by the ab¬ 
sence of regular supplies of ships and money from home, did not seem 
to have improved the situation and the Danish authorities of Tran¬ 
quebar were still entertaining the idea of either selling away the settle¬ 
ment or of leasing it out. In the beginning of 1640, the English Council at 
Surat suggested that Tranquebar should be acquired from the Danes ‘if 
their poverty should induce them to part with it.’ Another letter dated 
January 28, 1644 from Fort St. George refers to the miserable condition 
of the Danes at Tranquebar. The Dutch were, however, negotiating with 
the Danes for the purchase of Tranquebar, as they were anxious to 
prevent it from falling into the hands either of the English or the Por¬ 
tuguese. The Danes also seemed to have promised the Dutch to give 
them their first offer.^^ That Paul Hauseene, the Danish Chief at Tran¬ 
quebar, had offered to deliver the fort to the Dutch on condition that the 
latter should pay the debts incurred by the Danes on the Tanjore coast 
and should restore it to the king of Denmark on demand is contained in 
a letter dated October 19, 1653. In 1654, a Danish ship containing cargo 
was captured ‘by the Brahmans.’ Since nothing more is known of Tran¬ 
quebar, it is certain that it continued for sometime more imder the Danes 
themselves. In 1669 after a lapse of twenty years a ship is said to have 
aiTived at Tranquebar from Denmark.^^ 

The English after their first attempt to foimd a settlement at Karikal 
in A.D. 1624, and which ended in a failure, seem to have given up alto¬ 
gether the idea of making further attempts to establish a factory in the 
dominions of the Nayak of Tanjore. However, their trade with the 
Danes at Tranquebar is recorded in their records, where it is mentioned 
that in 1643, ships loaded with arecanuts and calicoes had arrived from 
Tranquebar, about the middle of the same year. In that year the English 


29. Foster: The English Factories, 1651-53. Introduction, p. 28. 

30. Foster: The English Factories, 1668-69. Chokkanatha Nayaka’s nego¬ 
tiation with Francois Martin in 1675, offering him both Negapatam and Tranquebar 
in return for his help in driving away the Dutch and the Danes from the king¬ 
dom of Tanjore, shows that Tranquebar was still under the Danes. Tijdschrift, 
p. 11. Cited above. 
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are said to have sent Mr. Greenhill to Tranquebar with 3,500 rials in 
money and coral to be invested in commodities. The fact that the Eng¬ 
lish made a further attempt to found a factory at Devikdttah (at the 
mouth of the Coleroon) in 1664 and that they were again refused per¬ 
mission by the Nayak of Tanjore, is mentioned in a Dutch letter.^^ 

(c) The Condition of the Kingdom under him. 

The long reign of Vijayaraghava from A.D. 1633 to A.D. 1673 
was full of troubles and costly wars which impoverished the land and 
denuded it of men and wealth. The Nayaka comparatively speaking, 
may be said to have had a peaceful reign till A.D. 1642 and for the 
rest of his period, he had to struggle hard to maintain his pbsition and 
dominion in tact. He was the last of the Tanjore Nayak line. His 
epigraphs do not take him beyond A.D. 1656,^ and from the prove¬ 
nance of these it may be said that he succeeded in keeping intact the 
territories left by his father RaghimMha Nayaka; but in the later years 
of his reign, his territories suffered a diminution on account of his wars 
with Madura. In the east, the ports of Negapatam and Tranquebar 
were held by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Danes respectively, 
while on the south-west his epigraphs and the chronicles support his 
authority over a part of the modern Ramnad District.33 An inscrip¬ 
tion coming from Nediaugunram3^ in the North Arcot District shows that 
the place had continued to be imder the Tanjore Nayaks and also under 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka in A.D. 1643. 

Like his predecessors, Vijayaraghava also had numerous agents, 
who assisted him in the administration of his kingdom. A record coming 
from Olayamputtur33 and dated in the cyclic year Sarvadhari corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 1648, mentions one of such agents, who was called 
Vaidyanatha Aunagal and who is said to have effected a parivartana 
(exchange of property) with the people of that locality. Another agent 
is mentioned in an inscription coming from Mudigondeuiallur.33 
Nainiappa Nayanar, the agent referred to, made provisions for the 
maintenance of daily worship and festivals in the temple of Mudigonda- 
nallur in lieu of the old right of the temple in collecting donation from 


31. Foster: The English Factories, 1661-1664, p. 365. 

32. 10 of Appendix A of 1921-22. 

33. There is an inscription of his to be found at Tirukkdshtiyur in the modem 
Sivaganga Zamindari. 


34. 709 of 1904. 

35. 542 of 1918. 

36. 106 of 1925. 
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the villagers for that purpose. A third agent is mentioned at Nedun- 
gunram, but his name is not known. Vijayaraghava Nayaka was tole¬ 
rant of all religious faiths, but he specially favoured Vaishnavism by 
his liberal patronage. His inscriptions as well as the literature of the 
period show that he was a staunch Vaishnava devotee and this extreme 
devotion was due to the presence of Kumara Tatacharya, the great 
Vaishnava scholar, at Tanjore. Vijayaraghava made him the royal 
preceptor.37 And speaking of the Nayak’s regard and veneration 
towards his spiritual master, a Jesuit letter dated 1659 says ‘ that every 
December the then Nayak (Vijayaraghava) of Tanjore used to cause 
his guru to be carried several times round and round the town in a 
gorgeous palanquin borne by the ladies of the palace and preceded by 
another palanqiun containing the guru’s slippers and used to walk him¬ 
self in front of the procession swinging a censer and making repeated 
obeisances to his spiritual master’.^® The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula 
Charitamu says that he used to feed daily about twelve thousand 
Brahmans and it is said that he himself partook of his food only after 
seeing that this feeding was actually over. It is also claimed in the 
chronicles that Vijayaraghava paid daily visits to Srirangam to offer 
worship to Lord Ranganatha and that, when hostilities between Tanjore 
and Madura became intense he stopped going to Srirangam but, instead, 
erected a big tower in his own capital so that by climbing to its top, 
he could have a view of the towers of Srirangam. He is also said to 
have made large benefactions to the tutelary God, Rajagopalaswami at 
Manijargudi. The RaghundthdbhyudayawP says that he presented the 
God, Rajagopala, with an armour studded with precious stones. He also 
built the prdkdras of the same temple and added flower gardens and 
tanks to it. He founded, an agrahara and named it after his father 
Raghunatha Nayaka. The present Rajagopalaswami temple at Tanjore 
was also built by him. Mr. K. Sitaramaj^a says that even though he 
was a staunch Vaishnava, yet he was tolerant of other religions and 
built several mantapas to Siva temples in the land. 

According to the evidence contained in the Manimruddsavildsam^ 
of Rangajamma, Vijayaraghava married Kantimati, the daughter of one 


37. The Mannaruddsa VUdsani of Rangajamma. The work bears evidence to 
the close association of the Nayak with his master, Tatacharya 

38. The Madura Manual, p. 160. 

39. Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 255. The same work gives an account 
of the decorated halls and royal mansions within the palace, p. 265. 

40. Since the works refer to Vijayar§ghava’s marriage in Subhakrit, corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 1662, the work must have been written about that time. 

3 
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Rajachsugidra, who is said to have given away as dowry, ten lakhs of 
villages to his daughter. This marriage with Kantimati appears to 
have taken place at the instance of his master Tatacharya. Tliat Vijaya- 
raghava had more than one wife is supported by the evidence of the 
Jesuit letters and Mai^rudas in his Hemdbja Nayika Swayam- 
varam says that he was the son of Vijayaraghava by his another wife 
called Rajagopala Kaijchika. The Nayaka was also a great patron of 
learning and man of letters. Numerous poets and poetesses lived and 
flourished in his court. Among his poets, Kamarazu Veipikatapati 
Somayaji, the author of Vijayaraghava Cha^idrikay Kdneti Dikshita, the 
author of Vijayaraghava Kalydnam; were the important poets of his 
court. The Tanjavur Andhra Vdngmaya Charitam, which forms the 
basis for a study of South Indian Telugu Literature, says that Chengal- 
vala Kalakavi, the author of Rajagopala Vildsam and Purushot^ma 
Dikshita, the author of Annaddna Ndtakam; were also his 
poets. Kshetragna, the great South Indian musician and composer is 
said to have adorned the court of Vijayaraghava and flourished in that 
period. Mannarudas himself was an author and he wrote Vijaya- 
rdghavdbhyudayam and Hemdbja Nayika Swayamvara Ndtakam. 
The name of Rangajamma figures prominently among his numerous 
poetesses.'*^ She calls herself a wife of Vijayaraghava and prides her¬ 
self as being able to compose a himdred verses at a time.**2 She was 
the daughter of Pasupuleti Venkatadri and Mangamamba and wrote 
the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata sdram. Vijayaraghava, in apprecia¬ 
tion of her scholarship and versatile learning, is said to have honoured 
her by performing a kanakdbhishekam (bathing in gold) on her. The 
reference to a number of Telugu poets in the Tanj ore litera.ture of this 
period, shows clearly that Vijayaraghava patronised them more and 
more. Sanskrit also received its due share and Venkatamakhi's 
Chaturdandipi^akasika was written during his reign. Vijayaraghava 
himself was an accomplished poet in Telugu and the Tanjavur Andhra 
Vdngmayam says that he wore an anklet called Sahitya Raya on his 
left leg and had a banner containing the image of Sri Sarada as indi¬ 
cative of his patronage of learning. He bore the birudas of Sahitya 
Bhoja, Sangita Vedi and Lakshavipra annaddta.^^ All his works refer 
to his interest in theatricals and the palace itself contained a big theatre 


41. Hie Mannaruddsa Vildsam mentions Champakavalli, Kasturi, . Sasi- 
reka, Mohanamurti, Krishnaji and others besides Hangajamma. 

42. The Manvdruddsavildsarn. Satalekhini and Achyuta Vijayaraghava sarva- 
bhaiima Dharmapatniyldia Rangajajnma. 

43. The Jlfat^ndrtiddaavildaam. Published by the Andhra Sahitya Pariidiad, 
Coconada. 
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(raniga), where numerous plays were enacted to the satisfaction of 
the Nayaka. Speaking of his reign, Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu^ says 
that ‘ the Telugu Prabhanda Literature inaugurated by Allasani 
Peddaima, reached its glory under the careful nourishment and patron¬ 
age of Vijayaraghava.’ And the important contribution made to the 
southern school of Telugu literature during his reign, was the impetus 
given to the dramatic form of literature. 

The internal evidence shows that his reign was noted for its lite¬ 
rary activity and it is well known that he was loved and respected by 
his subjects for his pious and charitable works. In spite of all these 
liner shades of his character which represent him as a patron of the 
fine arts and a lover of music, the foreign evidence contained in the 
Jesuit letters shov;s that his later years were full of troubles and wars 
and also paints a black picture of him, charging him with neglect of 
duty, want of courage and oppression of his subjects. His lack of 
leadership and short-sighted policy are all portrayed in them. The 
frequent departure of a number of his subjects from the realm and their 
migration to Madura and Mysore are ascribed to his neglect of duty 
in protecting his subjects from danger and to the oppression to which 
his people were subjected to by the cruel exactions of the Pradhani. 
On account of this, ‘the artisans suspended their work; the merchants 
closed their shops; most of the people left their homes and the king¬ 
dom showed the appearance of a desert.' From the letter of Andre 
Freire, it is known that Vijayaraghava soon remedied the sufferings of 
his people ‘by giving him (Pradhani) up to the people’s anger about 
A.D. 1666.^® Even though his exactions can be justified by his pur¬ 
chasing peace with the Muhammadans at a hea\y price, yet his weak 
character and lack of courage cannot be adequately explained and the 
extremely religious policy of Vijayaraghava only hastened the down¬ 
fall of the Tanjore Nayaks. 


44. The Southern School of Telugu Literature. Journal of the Andhra 
torical Research Society, Vol. II, Parts 3 and 4. 

45. La Mission III: pp. 201-2, 



Chapter IX 


CHENGAMALDAS (A.D. 1674 to 1675) 

Soon after the fall of Tanjore and the death of Vijayaraghava and 
his son Mannarudas in the tragic battle of A.D. 1673, Chokkanatha 
Nayaka of Madura appointed Alagiri Nayaka his foster-brother, to the 
governorship of Tanjore. Alagiri assumed charge of Tanjore in A.D. 1673 
and soon restored peace and order and reorganised the administration 
of the kingdom on a strong basis. As viceroy, he had ’to remit the 
surplus revenues to the Madura Nayaka, and he seems to have done 
so only in the first year of his rule. But in the succeeding year his 
ambition increasing with his power, he neglected to remit this sum in 
time to the court of Madura and even assumed a tone of equality in 
his correspondence with Chokkanatha Nayaka.^ The chronicles mention 
that he took among his officers one Venkanna, a Niyogi Brahman, who 
had served the late Vijayaraghava Nayaka as his Rayasam (secretary). 
And it is said that it was his mischief that was responsible for Alagiri 
Nayaka’s independent and indifferent attitude towards his suzerain. 
However, Chokkanatha did not think of punishing Alagiri for his 
impudence, on account of his close relationship and liking for the man 
and so Alagiri was left alone. In the interval news was received 
that the old Nayak family was not totally extinct and that a boy of 
the late Nayak’s family, who was saved from the catastrophe that befell 
Vijayaraghava and his family, was being brought up by a merchant at 
Negapatam.2 And Venkanna, who was probably ‘discontented with 


1. The Jesuit letters do not refer to these incidents but say that Alagiri was 
ruling over Tanjore under Chokkanatha. Taylor’s Mss. and the Tanjdviiri Andhra 
Rdjnla Charitamu speak of his independence. Also see The Nayaks of Madura, 
pp. 164-170. 

2. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdiula Charitamu. says that Chengamaladas, at the 
time of his rescue, was a boy four years old and he is called as the younger son 
of Vijayaraghava. It adds that he was brought up by a wealthy mer¬ 
chant. Sources, p. 325. Another chronicle (Taylor’s Mss. 11, p. 200) says 
that he was a petty merchant and that Chengamaladas was a child aged only two 
years, at the time of his rescue and that he was the son of Mannarudas (child of 
Mannarappa). Mr. Sathianatha Aiyar says that Chengamaladas must be a son 
of Mannarudas and not of Vijayaraghava, as the latter is described as an old 
man aged eighty at the time of his death. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 167, Note 38. 
Mr. K. Sitaramavya, (p. 338 to 340) is also of the same opinion. He says that 
Chengamaladas was a grandson of Vijayaraghava and adds that he must be at 
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his position and influence in the new regime,* ihou^t of taking advan¬ 
tage of the presence of a member of the old family and also the feud 
between Alagiri and Chokkanatha, by working out a scheme, in order 
to restore the old dynasty and to bring about the downfall of Alagiri. 
Organising the necessary measures to ‘facilitate his coup-d-ctat, he 
hastened to Negapatam.^ 

Joining Chengamaladas (also known as Chengamala Nayaka) 
Venkaima made his way to the court of Bijapur and sought the sultan’s 
help for re-establishing Chengamaladas on the Tanjore throned 
Venkanna was successful and the Bijapur Sultan, who was 
led to believe that Chengamaladas was the legitimate heir to 
the Tanjore throne, sent an army under his general Ekoji, alias Vyan- 
koji, to assist Chengamaladas in his attempt to recover back his crown 
and patrimony and also to drive away the usurper, Alagiri. Capturing 
the fort of Arni on his way, Ekoji marched on towards Tanjore.® 
Alagiri being informed of Ekoji’s advance, appealed in vain to Chokka¬ 
natha for help; and the latter bearing in mind Alagiri's past conduct 
refused to send any help. In the meanwhile Ekoji had entered the 
kingdom of Tanjore and was advancing towards the capital. Collec- 


loast twenty to twenty-fivo years of ago since both Manrmrudas and Chengamala¬ 
das are mentioned in the Ushdparinayam, 

3. Taylor^s Ms. says that Venkanna stayed at Negapatam till the boy was 
ten or twelve years of age, i.e., for about eight years. But the reference to 
Alagiri’s fall in A.D. 1675 in the Jesuit letters disproves the statement of the 
chronicles. The Tavjdvuri Andhra Rnjula Charitamu does not speak of his stay 
at Negapatam. Moreover as Mr. Sathianatha Aiyar says (p. 167) ‘Verdcanna 
was too much of a politician not to realise that a moment’s delay, would be dange¬ 
rous to the success of his plans.’ 

4. Nelson (The Madvra Manual, p. 194) says that ‘Chengamaladas escaped 
from the palace during the confusion which ensued upon its destruction and fled 
to the court of Idal Khan (Adil Shah), who received him kindly and promised 
to assist him.’ But he does not mention the source of this information. 

5. Andre Freire’s letter dated 1676 refers to the expedition led by Ekoji, 
but it differs from the native chronicles in more than one respect. (La Mission 
III, pp. 247-249). The letter says that Idal Khan, informed of these events sent 
an army under Ekoji to re-establish the son of the defeated king on the Tanjore 
throne. According to it, Ekoji fought with the Madura troops sent under Alagiri 
and defeated them. The Tanjavuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu and the chronicles 
say that Ekoji arrived at Ayyampet and fought with the troops of Alagiri. As 
it is known for certain, that Cokkanatha did not send any help to Alagiri; the 
statement of the chronicles seem to be more probable. See also The Nayaks of 
Madura, pp. 167-170. Moreover the chronicles refer to the crowning of Chenga¬ 
maladas and then only speak of Ekoji’s usurpation, but do not refer to the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to it. 
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ting all the available forces, Alagiri met Ekoji near Ayyampet and 
offered him battle. The defeat of the Tanjore army disheartened him 
and he is said to have fled to Mysore by way of Ariyalur to save his 
own life. And Ekoji entered Tanjore soon after and crowned Chenga- 
maladas as the rightful king of Tanjore. The native chronicles speak 
of the lavish and munificent gifts and presents made to Ek5ji by 
Chengamaladas; and it is said that Chengamaladas was also shown the 
place where the treasures were buried and that he unearthed a sum 
amounting to twenty-six lakhs of pagodas. Ekoji was also given the 
revenues of the districts of Kumbakonam, Mannarkoil (Mannargudi) 
and Papanas^, to cover the expenses of his expedition. The chronicles 
again speak of Ekoji’s stay at Kumbakonam for some time.® 

Chengamaladas was proclaimed ruler of Tanjore and he began to 
rule about A.D. 1674. According to the account of the chronicles, he was 
not allowed to rule peacefully even for a short time as there were 
internal dissensions among his followers. Chengamaladas acting on 
the advice given by his foster-mother who had rescued him from the 
tragedy in 1673 and brought him up faithfully, is said to have appoint¬ 
ed the Chetti merchant of Negapatam, who had protected him in his 
exile, as his Pradhani and Dalavay instead of giving it to Venkanna, 
who wajs eagerly expecting to be raised to those offices. And the latter 
dissatisfied with his master’s arrangement and' ‘ displeased at the loss 
of his^ coveted prize,’ approached Ekoji and induced him to 
take possession of Tanjore for himself."^ Eknboldenod by th? co-opera- 

6. The Madura Manual, p. 197. Mr. Nelson following closely the Jesuit 
evidence says that Ekoji instead of placing Chengamaladas on the throne, had 
himself usurped it and became an independent ruler. But all the chronicles are 
agreed that Ekoji’s usurpation happened only some time later and was not imme¬ 
diate. Wilson gives a different account. The Historical Sketch of the Kingdom 
of Pdndya, pp. 55-56. 

7. Mr. K. Sitaramayya says that Ekoji and Venkanna conspired together 
against Chengamaladas and adds that the former’s stay at Kumbakonam was per¬ 
haps due to his ambition to conquer and annex Tanjore. Mr. Sathianatha Aiyar 
following the chronicles (The Kayaks of Madura, p. 170) says that Ekoji though 
ambitious, at first refused to invade Tanjore as he feared his master, the Sultan 
of Bijapur but the receipt of the news of the death of the Sultan emboldened him 
to take action. Mr. Sitaramayya says that the statement in the chronicles that 
he feared his master is not trustworthy since, there is nothing to support the 
death of the sultan of Bijapur in 1675. Adil Shah II died in 1673 and was succeeded 
by Sikander Shah who ruled from 1673 to 1686. He adds that Ekoji himself must 
have been sent by Sikandar Shah and Ekoji stayed at Kumbakonam only to give 
effect to his ambitious policy of conquest. Hence the death of a sultan and the 
determination of Ekoji to march against Tanjore have no basis of authenticity and 
the latter must have acted of his own accord. 
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lion of Ve^kai^a, Ekdji advanced upon Tanjore; and Che^gamaladas 
informed of the advance of Ekoji, the Maratha general, escaped to 
Ariyalur.® Tanjore now fell into the hands of Ekoji ‘without any 
difficulty; Ekoji’s occupation of Tanjore marks the beginning of the 
Maratha rule in the South. He restored peace and order and tried 
to make amends for the defect in his title by increasing the material 
welfare of his subjects. Fr. Andre Freire adds (in his letter dated 
1676) that ‘ justice and wisdom of his government begin to heal the 
wounds of the preceding reign and develop the natural resources of this 
coimtry. 

The Maratha occupation of Tanjore must be deemed to have taken 
place in the beginning of A.D. 1675 as it is mentioned that Ekoji took 
Tanjore in the month of Magha of Saka 1596 corresponding to February- 
March A.D. 1675.® Fr. Andre Freire’s letter dated 1676 after men- 


8. About this time Haja Surya, the nephew of Tirumalai Setupati of Ram- 
nad, is said to have supported the cause of Chengamalad^. What became of 
this coalition is not known. But Haja Surya was imprisoned and put to death 
subsequently. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 184. H. H. Wilson^s reference to a 
Setupati called Surya Deva, who is said to have taken part in the fight along 
with Vijayaraghava in 1673 perhaps has reference to this Raja S^ya. The Histo^ 
rical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya, 1838, p. 55. 

9. Inscriptions of the Marathaa by Mr. T. Sambamurthy Rao. ^ Nelson says 
that Ekdji marched upon Tanjore in the early part of 1675 and established his 
authority. The Madura Manual, pp. 194-5. 

Additional Note hy the Editor .— 

“A statement given in the Marathi language by an old servant of the 
Tanjore palace, sometime before 1787 and of which a translation is printed in 
Appendix VI of Fullarton*s A View of the English Interests in India mentions it as 
the 17th February 1675.” The account was given by a writer under the Dabir 
and Manoji in the time of Pratap Singh and was given in its literal translation 
from the Marathi. It runs thus:—“The Yacojee Rajah was the first man who 
took possession of the fort and country of Tanjore from a Gen too (Telugu) 
king; this event happened on the 7th day of February 1675, dated in G^ntoo, 
Rauchina Nama Sumvacharum, Magah Suddha Septimee. It appears, from the 
books which are kept in the palace, that there were 5753, which said villages were 
divided into the five following subahs or districts; viz: — 

Subali Trivady, Subah Mannargoody, 

Subah Combeconum, Subah Pattaootah and 

Subah Mayavaram, Subah Valiunputt. 

The country produced, in the year 1675, under the Yacojee Rajah, paddy 
cuUums—32,050,000 (pp. 317-8 of A View of the English Interests in India, by W. 
FuUarton, London, 1781). Vyankoji Raja went from Tanjore to meet Shivaji in 
his camp to the north of the Coleroon in 1677 (September) =:Shravan, Pingala, 
1599 (Saka) according to the Jedhe Chronology, and after mutual greetings and 
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♦inning the occupation of Tanjore by Ekoji, also supports this date. 
Thus Ekoji, who was sent out to assist Chepgamaladas and to re¬ 
establish him on the throne, had himself usurped the throne and there¬ 
by brou^t to an inglorious end the Nayak dynasty of Tanjore, the 
last Nayak himself taking refuge in the west. What became of him 
is not Imown; and the traditions, varied as they are, do not admit of 
any verification. It is claimed by some that Chokkanatha gave 
Chepgamaladas asylum and protected him.^® Kavitvavedi says that 
the descendants of the Tanjore Nayaks continued as jaghirdars under 
the Madura Nayaks and that a grand-daughter of Cheiigamala- 
das was married to Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura. 


fraternising for eight days, Vyankoji got suspicious of the intentions of his brother 
and fled on a catamaran, across the river, without taking leave of his brother. 
Thereupon Sivaji seized his lands, ‘Jagdeogad and the surrounding territory, and 
the whole province of Chidambar, and Vradhachal;” (See the Sahhasad 
of Krishnaji Anant. (cir. 1694) tr. of Mankhar). 

A Tamil chronicler, Narayana Kone who wrote a detailed account of the 
history of the Carnatic with particular reference to the Gingec country and whose 
accoimt was deemed to be fairly authentic and reliable, thus speaks of Vyankoji’s 
usurpation at Tanjore:—“It is true that Shahji before his death had given 
to his younger son, Vyankoji (Venkoji), liis jaghir of Bangalore. He had con¬ 
fided his son Venkoji to his Brahman minister, Haghunath Narayan Hanumante. 
For his part the latter considered Venkoji as his own son.’* 

“Fired by ambition, Venkoji unjustly took possession eventually of the 
kingdom of Tanjore by force of arms. To pacify the country and make the 
population admit his authority, he had spent all the wealth amassed in the royal 
treasury (of Tanjore) by the previous king, Vijayaraghava Naicker. Far from 
suceeding, this subterfuge only seemed to alienate the neighbouring chiefs. He 
had to fight them incessantly and raise armies; which could not be done without 
enormous expenditure.” 

“Then famine having taken its part, it was not possible for him to levy 
heavier imposts on the inhabitants. Having deliberated he determined to confis¬ 
cate the wealth of the temples which drew on him the hatred of Hanumante. 
He therefore took leave of his king under the pretext of making in his old age 
the pilgrimage to Benares. Really he went to see King Sivaji to inform him of 
the rapines and pillage (plunderings) of his brother.” (Tamil Ms. Karnataka 
R&jdkkal Savistdra Charitam (in the Mackenzie collection)—Section VIII—and 
Guana Diagou’s French rendering of the above—“ Historic Distaillee des Rois du 
Carnatic” par Narayanam PouUe—1939). 

According to this chronicler, Vyankoji should have harried the whole 
country into poverty within a little over a year since Hanumante had left Tanjore 
even in the middle of 1676. 

10. The Tanjore Manual, p. 753. 

11. The Andhra Vdn^mayam, p. 214. Quoted also in Mr. Sitaramayya’s 

work. 
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He further adds that Chengamaladas had a son called Vijayaraghava 
and a grandson by name, Vijaya Man^jiarappa. Still another view is 
that Chei^gamaladas went over to Ceylon along with his daughter, who 
was given in marriage to a Kandyan King.^^ Mr. Nelson gives some 
information apart from these traditional stories; but they are also not 
supported by any other plausible evidence. He says that Kilavan 
Setupati, enlisted the co-operation of Chengamala Nayakkan of 
Tanjore, who, it is said, was living then in perfect amity with the usurper 
Ekoji, against Madura. However, an attempt was made by 
Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, to restore the old line of the Tanjore 
Nayaks, but it fell through for want of support and co-operation on 
the part of Chokkanatha of Madura.^^ 

Chengamaladas was the last known member of the Tanjore Nayak 
line and with his flight, the rule of the Nayaks came to an end. The 
Nayaks of Tanjore, who rose to power and prominence under the power¬ 
ful protection and i)atronage of the Vijayanagar Empire did not long 
survive the decline of that Empire. Ever since the accession of Sri- 
ranga Raya III in 1642, the fortunes of the Empire as well as that of 
Tanjore entered on a definite phase of decline; and the subsequent 
troubles caused by the invasions of Bijapur and Golconda ruined the 
life of the Tanjore kingdom. Tanjore could not continue for long, 
single-handed and unaided against these great odds, and so exhausted, 
she fell. The frequent depradations of the Muhammadan force dried 
the land of its resources. Besides, the traditional loyalty of Tanjore to 
the Empire made her an irreconcilable enemy to the neighboring 
Madura Nayaks, who were always in a hostile attitude towards her. 
To these was added the succession of weak and feeble rulers like Vija¬ 
yaraghava and Chengamaladas. And Vijayaraghava was to a large 
extent responsible for allowing the kingdom to drift away by his ex¬ 
treme piety, neglect of duty, and want of statesmanship. All these 
causes acting in unison and favoured by the political circumstances of 
the times brought about the downfall of the Nayak rule in Tanjore. 


12. The Tanjore Manual, p. 753. Mr. Sitaramayya thinks that this is probable 
on the ground that a member of the Kandyan Royal family told him the same 
story. The Andhra Nay aka Charitam, 

13. The Madura Manual, p. 213. Mr. Sathianatha Aiyar in his work makes 
no mention of this. Pp. 184-185. 

14. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 182. 

4 



Chapter X 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE NAYAK RULE 

The Tanjore Nayaks were technically and formally tributary vas¬ 
sals of the Vijayanagara Rayas and their vassalage is proved by their 
title Nayak which signifies a captain or governor. That 
Tpnjore was a tributary fief of the Empire is testified to, 

clearly by the Jesuit evidence. The present custom of 

appointing a governor only for a term of years was not then 
in general vogue and when once an appointment was made, it was con¬ 
tinued without any break or change so long as the appointee remained 
loyal and faithful to the suzerain power. Thus gradually the system of 
hereditary succession began to take root even with respect to provincial 
governorships. Hindu kingship was never elective in practice and the 
appointment of Sevappa Nayaka as the governor of Tanjore by the 
Emperor Achyutaraya began practically a hereditary line. The Nayaks 
thus appointed, carried on the administration of the government as the 
Raya’s deputy. As tributary rulers, they were obliged to pay an annual 
tribute to their overlords and to maintain aij. army. Whenever their 
help was requisitioned by the emperors they had to render necessary 
assistance and help and play their part as became loyal feudatories. As 
subordinates, the Nayaks had only limited powers regarding their re¬ 
lations with outside powers and neighbouring rulers. Above all, their 
subordination meant their comparative security from foreign aggres¬ 
sion since the suzerain power looked after their interests and it also 
meant less expenditure on defence. 

Though the Nayak .was technically only a vassal, yet in his own 
jurisdiction he was the supreme and practically the uncontrolled head of 
the government and he enjoyed almost sovereign powers. The people 
looked upon him as God’s nominee and there was always exhibited 
an affectionate reverence for his position. His words were final and 
none dared to find fault with his actions except on rare occa¬ 
sions, as it was believed according to the Hindu conception of state 
ideals, that the ruler could do no wrong. Even though the Nayak’s 
power was not checked by any council of ministers or popular assem- 
bly, yet it could not be deemed to have been an autocracy or an irres¬ 
ponsible power. He had the usual checks and restrictions in the form 
of Dharmasdstrasy conventions and the traditional moral code as en¬ 
joined in the Hindu text-books on Rdjaniti and Davdanltu These were 
his guides and binding limitations in his work as administrator. Be- 
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sides, customary law, such as was embodied in the dchdra of the sishtds 
(conduct of the good) was much respected in the actual dispensation 
of justice; though it did not claim the same superiority as Dharma. As 
these laws were only to ensure a proper and good administration of the 
government and to put the king in the right path of Rajadharma, they 
were generally looked upon as inviolable checks upon the king’s arbi¬ 
trary power. The Nayak ruler, like other Hindu rulers, was a secular 
ruler as well as the protector of religion. The Nayaks in general, do 
not seem to have transcended the limits imposed by the tiiaditional 
moral code and the good and welfare of the people were never sacrificed 
for any selfish interests or motives. And since the Hindu polity never 
comprehended a constitutional monarch of the modem type, the welfare 
of the people depended in practice largely on the individual character 
of the ruler and hence sometimes good government was followed by 
grave misrule. In case of tyranny and oppression the subjects had no 
legal means of getting their grievances redressed and the idea of rising 
up in open rebellion was never thought of by the people except on 
very rare occasions of intolerable oppression. Under such circumstances, 
the people resorted to migrations to places beyond his jurisdiction. Ac¬ 
cording to the Jesuit evidence, such migrations took place in the reign 
of Vijayaraghava Nayaka on account of his heavy exactions to pay off 
the Muhammadan enemies. So also, in epochs of benevolent rule there 
were immigrations from other places into the country. 

Practically the ruler’s powers were limited by the prevailing moral 
codes; and the Nayak’s rule was a benevolent despotism. Succession to 
the Nayakship was hereditary and the heir apparent called Yuvaraja, 
was given proper education and military training and was prepared in 
the art of government. The Ragfkundfhdbfii/itdai/am and the Sdhitya- 
ratndkaram refer to the early education of Raghunatha Nayaka in 
Rajaniti and in the art of handling the various weapons of warfare. 
Practical administrative training was also given to him by associating 
him in the working connected with the affairs of the administration. 
The ruling Nayaks gave abundant opx)ortunity to their heirs, to get 
themselves fully acquainted with the functions of administration either 
by installing them on the throne openly or by associating them in rule. 
Such abdications to give full powers to the heirs and co-regencies, 
were resorted to when the ruler felt it was impossible for him to carry 
on the government, either on accoxmt of age or because of any crisis. 

The Nayak was helped in the discharge of his duties by a number 
of officials, who formed a small coimcil of advisers. Among them, the 
minister was the most important person. The office of ‘Mantri’ or 
'Sachiva’ was always held by men of great learning, integrity and inde- 
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pendence. According to the Hindu political idea the good of a state de¬ 
pended largely upon the king and his minister. And a king without a 
minister was compared to an elephant without its trunk. The Nayaks 
of Tanjore had a council of ministers and the chief minister was called 
the Pradhdni,^ Under the Nayaks this office was always held by 
Brahmans. Govinda Dikshita was minister to both Achyutappa Nayaka 
and his son Raghunatha and the epigraphs tell us that he 
was the Pradhani as well as the agent (viceregent ?) of the 
Nayaks. The Sdhityaratndkara says that when Raghunatha 
started from his capital on his famous expedition against 
his enemies, he entrusted Govinda Dikshita with the entire 
charge of the state. The powers enjoyed by the Pradhani and 
his influence, were second only to those of the king in importance. In 
his political status he was more even than the average Diwan and 
Prime-minister of the Indian States. The Nayak had great confidence 
in him and his advice was sought on all occasions. The Pradhani was 
largely responsible for the shaping of the internal as well as the foreign 
policy of the state. Yagnanarayana Dikshita refers to the war council 
held by Achyutappa Nayaka and to the momentous part played by 
Govinda Dikshita therein. 

Next in importance to the Pradhani was the Dalavdy or the 
commander-in-chief of the forces. He was also called the Senapati; 
and he was responsible for preserving the internal peace and safety 
of the kingdom and also for defending it against external troubles and 
aggressions. The Dalavay seems to have combined in him the office 
of Pradhani and commander also under the Nayaks of Madura. But 
in Tanjore, the Dalavay was only in charge of the army and its manage¬ 
ment. He also tended advice to the king on the problem of defence 
of the land as well as on war. The Rayasam or Chief Secretary, 
corresponding to the Tirumandira Olai of the Cholas, was also an 
important officer under the Nayaks. He seems to have been the chief 
administrative officer, but did not enjoy the same importance and status 
as the Pradhani or Dalavay. He was the recorder and the executor 
of royal orders and was held responsible for the proper working of 
the civil departments of the state. Next in importance among the 
hierarchy of officials, was the officer called Attavanai or the chief 


1. The Pradhani is sometimes called the minister in charge of revenue. 
(The Nayaks of Madura, p. 237). Since the officer called Attavana is said to have 
been also in charge of this department, it is not possible to assign the portfolio 
of revenue to the Pradhani of these times. See also, Studies in the Third Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, p. Ill, 
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accountant of the Revenue Department. He was the head of all the 
revenue .officials who were called £lamprai!is and Kariakkana 
(accountants). The Samprati had under his jurisdiction a number 
of Kanakkansy the accountants of individual villages. The head of 
the hhanddram (treasury) was called the Toshikdna adhikdri and he 
was also an important official connected with the king’s council of 
ministers. The Nayaks did not seem to have paid regular salaries or 
fixed amounts of remuneration to these officials and their establishments; 
their services were secured to the state by gifts of land known as mdnya. 

Yagnanarayana Dikshita also refers to the system of espionage 
working under a regular department, then prevalent in the court of 
the Nayaks. The spies had to make secret enquiries into the affairs 
of the people and study their disposition towards the state and other 
officials and also to report on the happenings in the neighbouring states. 
It is said that the news of the death of the emperor Venkatapati 
Raya I and the outbreak of the war of succession and the consequences 
thereof, were all quickly communicated to the Nayaka by these royal 
spies, who were men of great intelligence and skill. The reference 
in the Portuguese chronicles and in the English Factory Records to 
the Nayak’s warm reception of foreign ambassadors, shows that 
foreigners were treated with much friendliness and cordiality by the 
Nayaks. Father Nicholas Pimenta,^ a Jesuit observer, tells us how cor¬ 
dially he was received by the Nayak of Tanjore. He says :—* He (the 
Nayak) entertained us kindly and marvelled much that we chewed 
not the leaves of betel which were offered to us and dismissed us with 
gifts of precious clothes wrought with gold desiring a priest of us for 
his new city which (he) was building’. Captain John Bickley’s 
account of the English voyage made from Bantam to Tanjore also con¬ 
tains references to the royal reception given by the king and his noble¬ 
men, to the English envoys at Tanjore.*’ 

In the early part of their rule the Nayaks spent comparatively little 
on the defence of their kingdoms ; but they always maintained an army. 
In course of time when the country was threatened by foreign invasions 
they had to devote more attention to defensive measures in order to 
ensure their own safety by erecting forts at places of strategic impor¬ 
tance on the borders of the land. Thus the capital of Tanjore had 
first of all to be well fortified by the erection of a strong fortress 
with a deep moat full of water running round it. On the west of the 

2. Purchas: His Pilgrims, Vol. X, p. 205 

3. The English Factories, Vol. Ill (1^4-29), pp. 13-14. 
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capital, Vallam was likewise fortified against the possible attacks of 
Madura rulers, and it was deemed to be a first line of defence for the 
capital. Under Vijayaraghava these fortifications were further 
strengthened and new fortresses were built at Pandanallur in the north¬ 
east, Arantaiigi on the south and at Pattukkottai and Tiruppattur on 
the south-west in order to prevent the sudden and unexpected attacks 
upon Tanjore by the Muhammadans, who had extended their power in 
the lower Carnatic and the Nayaks of Madura who always threatened 
the Vallam line of defence. As the safety depended upon the defence 
of these forts, considerable care and trouble were taken to maintain 
them in good order. Each fort was placed under the command of a 
loyal and trusted captain and was equipped with up-to-date weapons 
of offence and defence. The Jesuit letters speak of die artillery that 
were installed in these forts. Huge quantities of provisions also were 
stored up in these forts for the garrisons in case of siege. The Dalavay 
was the commander-in-chief and the commanders of these forts were 
his subordinates. 

The Tanjore army was composed of infantry, cavalry and elephantry. 
Foreign mercenaries were also employed at times of need. The 
Sdhityaratndkara speaks of a camel corps forming a part of the Nayak’s 
forces.^ The foot-soldiers carried with them long spears, broad swords, 
bows and arrows and the reference to agniyantrds is evidence to the 
soldiers using firing guns. The use of muskets and cannon had become 
general in India in the sixteenth century, and had been familiarised by the 
Muhammadan powers of the Deccan and the European settlers 
of the coast. The soldiers wore armours and helmets. 
The cavalry and the elephantry were all well caparisoned and 
were manned by trained soldiers. Each elephant was equip¬ 
ped with a howdah of iron-plates on its back. As these two 
arms formed important elements of the Nayak’s forces, much 
attention was paid for their proper upkeep and maintenance. The 
Portuguese accounts speak of the heavy prices which the Nayaks paid 
the Moors for good cavalry mounts. Elephants were mostly bought 
from the Portuguese who imported them from Ceylon. According to an 
arrangement made by Antao Vaz Fereira in 1607, the Portuguese were 
allowed to sell the elephants captured in the forests of Ceylon, only to 
the Nayak of Tanjore; and we find it stated ‘according to the existing 
custom, the best purchaser being the Naik of Tanjore ’ in their records.® 


4. Sdhityaratnakara, Chapter XHE, Sloka 5. 

5. The Portugfiese in Ceylon, Dr. Pieris. Also J. R. A. S., Ceylon Branch, 
Vol. 21, p. 102. 
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Nothing more is known of the way in which this huge army was officered 
or maintained. The king himself sometimes led the army to battle and 
took the field in person. Yagnanarayana Dikshita gives details of the 
materials required for erecting tents and also the other provisions that 
were carried by the soldiers. Reference has already been made to the 
soldiers taking with them a medicinal herb which had healing 
properties. No defiiiite information is available from the sources regard¬ 
ing the navy of the Nayaks; however, the reference to small dhonies or 
junks in the Portuguese chronicles and which were used in the 
fighting on the Jaffna coast support the view that the Nayaks of 
Tanjore had small ships equipped with guns and soldiers with the aid 
of which they seem to have transported their troops to the coast of 
Ceylon and carried on their oceanic warfare. 

Unlike the Madura Nayaks the Nayaks of Tanjore had no pdlaiyams* 
(i.e., feudal estates let out on condition of military tenure and with wide 
power of administration given to the holders) under them but there 
were numerous agents of the Nayak, who were in charge of small 
administrative divisions.® They were the official representatives of the 
Nayak and the collector of royal dues and taxes. The kingdom was 
divided into a number of divisions called nddus ; and each nadu was 
further divided into several mdhdnas or seeme. Each seeme was 
composed of numerous villages, which were called by several names 
such as tir, kudi, mangalamy grdmam, kurichchi etc. The village was the 
smallest administrative unit of the state and it was governed by village 
officials. Each village had a headman, a kanakkan (accountant) and a 
talaydri or watchman. The local needs of the village were attended 
to by these officials with the aid of representative householders, who 
formed a small coimcil akin to our modem Panchayats. As the Nayaks 
did not seem to have introduced any change with regard to the village 
administration, it may be held that the old Chola system of rural 
administration was continued. John Neiuhoff says that ‘ each village 
has two judges, who are much respected by the inhabitants.’ 


*Defmite conclusions on this point are not possible in the present state 
of our knowledge. Nayak rule, being feudatory in its origin; naturally tended 
to promote sub-infeudation of a kind. In the other Nayak states of Madura and 
Gingee, the grant of fiefs on a quasi-military tenure formed the general nile. 
The existence of fiefs like Papanad, etc., in Tanjore may point to some degree of 
prevalence of the same tendency, though it was largely limited by the nature of 
the village organisation. 

6. The epigraphs mention a number of agents. One of Isuch agents at 
Karaikal is called in the English Records, as the local governor. 
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The administration of jxistice was not based upon any elaborate 
establishment. In the villages, justice was administered by the village 
officials themselves with the aid of learned men and selected boards 
of arbitrators. Arbitration, however, was largely in vogue. Even 
disputes regarding ownership of property, were settled by die arbitra¬ 
tors. Dispute of a general nature involving social and religious rights 
were heard by the king, who was believed to be the fountain of justice. 
The Nayak was helped in his capacity as the final appellate authority 
by the Pradhdni and other learned men, who were summoned by the 
king on those occasions. In the absence of the ruler, the Pradhani took 
his place and presided over the court generally called Dharmaaala. 
Trials were held in public in the sense that people were allowed to 
attend and to witness the trail but not to offer their opinions. An inscrip¬ 
tion from Pattiswaram refers to a settlement made by the Pradhani of 
a dispute in which the Pattimulkm’ars (weavers) and the Chettis 
(merchants) were involved. The petition or Valakkumurai made to 
the Pradhani was the result of a dispute regeu’ding the procedure in 
the receipt of betel leaves and ai'ecanuts during marriages. The exact 
details of the settlement are not available to us, but the I’eference to 
the vow made by both the parties to supply a new cloth worth five 
panams to the goddess of the local temple in case of transgression of the 
terms of this settlement, shows that the dispute was settled in a manner 
that was satisfactory to the contending parties.’ Generally, punish¬ 
ments took the form of a fine or penalty but in extra-ordinary cases in¬ 
volving criminal offences, the culprit was put into prison where he was 
detained. The Jesuit letters refer to the prisoners, who were detained 
at the Vallam fort. 

The coastal region was, at the several ports, in the hands of foreign¬ 
ers like the Portuguese, the Danes and the Dutch. The Nayaks do not 
seem to have possessed any control either fiscal or judicial over them. 
The Nayaks cared only for their revenue-returns from their trade 
operations, the regular payment of which maintained happy relations 
between them and the rulers of the land. A cowle given to the Dutch 
contains provisions by which Vijayaraghava Nayaka was obliged to hand 
over back to them such offenders, who might have escaped from their 
settlements in fear of punishment. 

The main source of revenue was the land tax, besides taxes on 
various articles of merchandise. There were also taxes levied on differ¬ 
ent professions like the goldsmith’s tax and the grazing tax.^ According 

7, 257 of 1927. 

8. 22 of 1897 refers to the remission of taxes on goldsmiths. 460 of 1922 
mentions the grazmg tax of three panams per annum. 
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to the Jesuit evidence, the king took half of the produce of land as land 
tax. Payments were generally made in cash. A letter dated 1683 says 
that Ekoji was receiving money payments as revenue. Vijayaraghava’s 
grant of a charter to the Dutch at Negapatam bears evidence to 
the existence of a mint at Tanjore. The Dutch, who were 
also permitted to issue coins of their own were asked 
to mint coins of the same weight and fineness as was done at the 
capital. However, sufficient details are wanting to explain in full the 
working of the revenue system, the nature of the taxes and their inci¬ 
dence. Another source of income was the rent paid by foreigners who 
had settled on the coast. The epigraphs mention a number of miscel¬ 
laneous taxes as forming a source of the state revenue; but nothing is 
known about their character. Some of these taxes were made over to 
corporations and individuals in recognition of their meritorious services 
and also to temples and public charities. Lands also were gifted away 
to temples and charitable institutions free of taxes. The taxes were 
collected from the people by the village officials and remitted to the 
royal treasury.^ The first item of expenditure was the remittance of 
the tribute due to the suzerain power. It is not known for certain, how 
much Tanjore paid as tribute; and Father Vico in his letter dated A.D. 
1611 says that Tanjore had to pay an annual tribute of six to ten million 
francs.^® The ordinary items of expenditure other than the tribute, in¬ 
cluded the maintenance' of the army, public works and charities of pxiblic 
utility and welfare. As the Nayaks had not many poligars under them, 
they had to maintain a large army at a considerable cost. Large sums 
of money were spent towards the maintenance, construction and reno¬ 
vation of temples as the State had to look after the spiritual needs of 
the people. Much was also spent on public charities such as the mainte¬ 
nance of feeding institutions, also on public works like digging of tanks 
and canals for purposes of irrigation and also in building flights of steps 
leading to the bathing ghats at many places, on the banks of the Cauvery. 
Though the irrigational system of the land was fairly well laid by the 
Cholas, yet the Nayaks seem to have added more irrigational facilities 
to the agriculturists by spending large sums of money on such projects. 
The epigraphs and the literary evidence refer to the construction of a 
dam across the Cauvery by Achyutappa Nayaka. Likewise numerous 
tanks were dug up for storing up water against the possible failure of 
monsoons. 


9. 194 of 1922. Refers to the amount payable to the palace by the people 
(Cravar) of the Nodiyur village. 

10. La Mission du Madure, Vol. II, p. 124. 
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Commerce was carried on mainly by foreign merchants and the 
Nayaks did not seem to have generally encouraged trade enterprise on 
the part of their subjects. The reference in inscriptions to the export 
and import duties shows that there was foreign trade but it was not 
conducted by the natives. There was however, a large volume of inter¬ 
nal trade carried on by the native merchants. Large quantities of 
articles were transported from one place to another. Men and pack- 
animals were employed in the transportation of goods from place to 
place and the internal means of communication were not at all suitable 
for the rapid transport of commodities. As the highways were infested 
with robbers, the merchants generally travelled in groups. The English 
Factory Records speak of the foreign trade carried on by the Portuguese 
and the Danes on the Coromandel Coast. Reference is also made to 
the excellent quality of the Coromandel cloth. ‘ The goods made in the 
Naick’s country far exceeds Pulicat in colours, goodness and cheapness 
Negapatam was the most important trading centre under the Portuguese 
merchants. Although Caesar Federike speaks of it ‘as a country of small 
trade,’ Barbosa gives a good account of the trade carried on there and 
also its importance. He says that “a large number of ships 
from Malabar sail hither every year, most of them to take 
cargoes of rice by which they make great profits, and they 
bring hither abundance of goods from Cambaya, copper, quick¬ 
silver, Vermillion, pepper and goods of other kinds. In this 
province of Charamandel are also found many sorts of spices 
and drugs which come from the kingdom of Malacca, China and Bengal.’ 
He also refers to the native Hindu merchants called Chettis, (the com¬ 
mon caste title of the trading classes) and says that they were very 
cunning in every kind of traffic in goods. The English Records speak 
of pepper, calicoes, indigo used in Europe for dying, saltpetre, raw cot¬ 
ton yam and fine cotton clothes as chief articles of export while the 
imports were broad clothes and other woollen stuffs chiefly of English 
manufacture, tin, lead, quicksilver, ivory from Africa, coral from the 
Mediterranean, gold and silver embroideries, sword blades, knives and 
glass. The foreign merchants are said to have made large profits. 

Agriculture was the most important industry of the land and it 
flourished under the careful patronage and protection of the state. The 
state gave encouragement to this industry by providing irrigational facili¬ 
ties. Sugarcane also was grown on a large scale and the cultivation of 
cane fostered the manufacture of jaggery and sugar. However these 
industries were run only on a small scale. Fruit growing and gardening 
were other supplementary occupations of the people; and the Portu¬ 
guese writers refer to the abundance of fruit that were available in the 
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land. The most important of the textile industries was the weaving of 
cotton doth and the dyeing industry must have been highly developed, 
since the foreign evidence speaks in glowing terms, about the coloured 
and the painted doth of the Coromandel Coast. Another industry that 
flourished under the Nayaks was the making of salt not only by 
those who lived near the coast, but also by inland people. The Nayaks 
fostered these industries as they were a source of revenue to the state. 
It may be said in passing that most of the articles needed for consump¬ 
tion were locally produced except a few luxuries like silk and glass, 
which were imported from outside. 

The Nayaks continued the traditional Hindu attitude of religious 
toleration and impartial patronage by extending their patronage to all 
religious sects. Even though they were the followers of Vaishnavism 
yet, they supported all the Hindu sects. Sevappa Nayak’s grant of lands 
in favour of a Muhammadan mosque at Tanjore, his permitting the 
Christians to come and settle in his coimtry, his gifts to Siva temples 
and his grant of lands to the Madhwa teacher, Vijayindra Tirtha, all 
these show the general attitude of the Nayaks and his religious catholi¬ 
city. His successors also were great patrons of all these institutions 
like him. The reference in the chronicles to the mass feeding of 
Brahmans done by the Nayaks, again stands testimony to their high 
regard and respect with which they left imdisturbed the traditional 
classes and castes of society. The Brahmans seem to have enjoyed 
special privileges and their services were utilised for the good of the 
administration and for the welfare of the people. The three important 
religious faiths that received royal patronage were, Saivism, Vaishna¬ 
vism and the Dwaita cult of Madhwa. The Nayaks were close ad¬ 
herents of their faith and as enjoined in the scriptures, they made pil¬ 
grimages to holy places. Both the Raghunathdhhyvdayam and the 
Sdhityaratndkara speak of the austere lives led by the Nayaks. The 
social institutions of Sati and purdah were confined mostly to the royal 
and noble families. The Nayaks were all polygamists and the preva¬ 
lence of Sati in the ruling family is proved by the foreign evidence of 
Jesuit letters. Both Ramabhadramba and Yagnanarayana Dikshita 
refer to the presence of courtesans, who formed part of the society. 

The Nayaks were great patrons of learning and it is said that about 
fifty four poets and men of letters lived and flourished during their 
time.^^ In spite of all this, yet it appears that the state did not take an 
active interest in imparting education to the public. ‘There are no ins- 


11. P. P. S. Sastri: Introduction to The Descriptive Catalogue of the Mss. 
in the Tanjore Serfoji Maharaja’s Saraswathi Mahal Library at Tanjore. 
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criptions to show that they founded a public school, but at the same time 
it cannot be said that they were indifferent to the promotion of learn¬ 
ing. Eklucation was largely left to private enterprise but patronage was 
extended to them by grant of lands and other gifts. The numerous 
agraharas which they founded were all centres of learning but it was 
not open to all commimities. Besides Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu were 
also encouraged by them. They made liberal grants to mathas and 
temples which were also centres of learning. The presence of numerous 
poetesses shows the high level of culture and learning attained by 
women. The Nayaks attracted learned men from other parts by holding 
literary durbars frequently. It is said that the Telugu drama known as 
Ydkshagana had its origin during their time. The internal evidence 
bears ample testimony to the great interest evinced by the rulers in 
theatrical and other amusements such as the Bomnuildtta or figurine 
play.^^ The Yakshagdna is a dramatic composition ‘set to music and 
simg £uid acted upon the stage accompanied by instrumental music.’ 
Ramabhadramba also mentions skilled women artists, who were past- 
masters in the art of dancing. Raghunatha is said to have witnessed 
such dance recitals and the palace itself contained a stage. There were 
also women, who could play on the musical instruments such as the 
Veena and the Mrvianga and to the accompaniment of which the palace 
dancers danced in the presence of the king, f’ine arts such as painting, 
sculptiue and music reached a high level of perfection and excellence 
under them. The Raghundthahhyudaya Ndtakam of Vijayaraghava 
refers to the decoration of the palace walls with portrait paintings depic¬ 
ting historical events and the coronation durbars. The Nayaks’ patronage 
of music and their high appreciation of it are all recorded in the 
chronicles. Raghunatha himself was a great lover of music and he was 
an accomplished Veena player. He wrote the Sangltasudhdni^hi which 
was soon followed by the Chaturdandiprakdsika of V^katamakbi. The 
latter is called the rejuvenator of Carnatic Music, while the former 
enriched the science of music by his original contributions such as the 
discovery of new ragas like Jayantasena and talas called Ramanai^a. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore thus largely contributed to the advance and 
progress of the material welfare of their subjects and even though they 
were not able to make any substantial contribution either to the science 
of politics or administration, yet they occupy an honourable place among 
great patrons, for their deep love of learning, encouragement and 
patronage of learned men, music and painting. The most notable contri¬ 
butions of their benevolent rule are still discernible in the field of lite- 

12. RaghundIhChhyudayam, Chapter XII, Sloka 10. 
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rature and music. The present magnificent Tanjore Palace Library is 
said to have been enlarged from the nucleus left by the Nayaks. The 
important results of their rule were the migration of a large number of 
Telugu speaking people into the Tamil land and the evolving of a collo* 
quial form of Telugu with a large admixture of Tamil words. Though 
they were Telugus by birth, they soon endeared th^nselves to the Tamil 
people by their benevolence, justice and love. Thpir rule was equally 
noted for its moderation as for its equity and though they were foreigners 
in the Tamil country at the time of their advent, they made Tanjore 
their home and bec 2 une quickly an integral element of the coimtry and 
continued the traditional policy of protection of the subjects and patron¬ 
age of religion, arts and letters. Thus the Nayak rule in Tanjore forms, 
from the cultural point of view, a most pleasing epoch in the history 
of the South Indian people. 
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An instinct, then, is “an inherited or innate psycho-physical dis¬ 
position which determines its possessor to perceive, and to pay atten¬ 
tion to, objects of a certain class, to experience an emotional 
excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving such an object, and 
to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at least, to experience 
an impulse to such action.”^^ There are, then, three distinguishable 
elements in the innate mental structure designated instinctive. There is 
first, the perceptive aspect, secondly the central or emotional aspect, and 
thirdly the executive, active or behavioural aspect. If we keep our 
mind constantly alert and do not succumb to the usual temptations 
besetting the spatialisation of mental facts, then we can see clearly the 
significance of these three aspects as represented in the diagram belo^. 


An Instinctual Unit 



The Tripartite Conception of Instinctual Structure and Function 
(1. The perceptiuLl aspect, 2a. The emotional aspect, 2b. The Expressions of 
Emotion and 3. The behavioural aspect). 

Let us, for the sake of simplicity consider a fundamental instinct, the 
instinct of flight or escape, with its concomitant emotion of fear. In its 
most primitive and elementary form, as it operates in the minds of 
very young children, it is stimulated by sudden loud rasping noise, 
sudden loss of support or physical pain; these excitants of the instinc¬ 
tive structure of the mind generate the emotion of fear, and the result¬ 
ing behaviour is the loud cry of the child. In the case of'the adult, the 
“objects” which excite fear may be many and varied, their number and 
quality being determined by experience. But, running through all of 

14. Social Psucholpgy, pp« ^25. 
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them we may detect one common characteristic, namely, anticipation 
of pain, physical or mental. Ibcperience teaches the adult to be afraid 
of many things and persons, and often the springs of fear sinV deep 
down into the unfathomable (or unconscious) strata of the mind. The 
person who is the “patient” may not know why he is afraid or even of 
what. Similarly, on the final behavioiiral side too the adult has learnt 
to check and control his actions so that he might put on the mark of 
courage. The natural reaction of the adult to any object exciting fear, 
is flight to a place of safety, and lying hid in that place. So, the first 
and third aspects of an instinct are subject to considerable modifications 
in adult experience, and the only aspect which remains constant is the 
central affective or emotional aspect. The emotion pertaining to or con- 



FIG. n. 

Conditioning of the perceptual and behavioural aspects of the instinctual struc¬ 
ture of mind according to Pavlovian principles. 

N.P. 1—6 are the natural stimuli which excite the perceptual aspect of the 
instinctual structure of the mind. C.P. 1—6 are the artificial or conditioned 
stimuli which replace N.P. 1—6 according to the principles laid down by Pavlov. 

N.B. 1—6 are the natural acts of behaviour. 

C.B. 1—6 are the learnt or conditioned acts which replace N.B. 1—6 respectively. 

comitant with the instinctive structure of mind has, therefore, been held 
by McDougall to be of considerable importance, as it enables us to 

identify the instinct at work. “-the afferent or receptive part and the 

efferent or motor part are capable of being greatly modified, indepen¬ 
dently of one another and of the central part, in the course of the life 
history of the individual; while the central part persists throughout life 
as the essential unchanging nucleus of the disposition. Hence in 
man, whose intelligence and adaptability are great, the afferent and 
efferent parts of each instinctive disposition are liable to many modifi¬ 
cations, while the central part alone remains unmodified; .the 

^motional excitement,.. is the only part of the total instinctive 
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process that retains its specific character and remains common to all 
individuals and all situations in which the instinct is excited... .each 
kind of emotional excitement is always an indication of, and the most 
constant feature of, some instinctive process An emotion, then, is the 
central, invariable, distinctive, characteristic aspect of every instinctive 
process. This simple relationship, which is scientifically accurate, 
between instinct and emotion, was perceived clearly for the first time 
by McDougall, and its formulation in clear psychological terms is one of 
the outstanding contributions of our author to psychological theory. We 
shall return later to a detailed discussion of this very important topic of 
the nature of instinct—emotion relationship. At this stage, however, 
in order to make the hormic picture of the structure of instinct com¬ 
plete in all its details, we must notice the connection between the ex¬ 
pression of emotion, and the expression of the instinct in the form of 
action or behaviour. 


An Instinctual Unit 



The expressions of the emotions and the expressions of the Instinct. 
(The dovetailing in the region marked DD is to be noticed.) 


When an instructual structure of the mind is stimulated by an 
appropriate excitant, then, there surges up a specific emotion which 
has its own bodily counterparts. These expressions of the emotion, 
both internal and external, have been studied carefully and recent deve¬ 
lopments in endocrinology have served to throw valuable light on the 
whole problem of the utility of these neuro-muscular and glandular 
activities. In fear, for example, the occurrence of the heightened acti¬ 
vity of the adrenals, and the heart; the cessation of digestive activities; 
the withdrawal of the blood stream from the face, stomach and inte- 


15. Social Psychology, p. 29. {Italics ours). 
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Stines, and its concentration in the muscles to be exercised in flight; and 
such other activities have been carefully studied, and it has been shown 
how these are all directed towards one definite aim, namely, that of 
helping and accelerating the activity appropriate to the instinct, of 
which the emotion is the central aspect. Flight, is the natural activity 
pertaining to the instinct of escape, and all the “expressions of the emo¬ 
tion” of fear are organised to serve the cause of “flight”. The expres¬ 
sions of the emotions fit snugly into the activity of the instinct and fur¬ 
ther that activity. This observation is true generally of all instincts, 
and it is well to remember that sustained and patient experimentation 
is at the back of this hormic conclusion. 

We should remind ourselves that our discussion is confined to the 
primitive, natural level of mental structure, and that the more sophisti¬ 
cated levels of behaviour will be dealt with later. No purpose will be 
served by confusing the higher sentimentative level of human beha¬ 
viour with the primitive instinctual level, and applying the principles 
properly belonging to the latter for the elucidation of the former. 

The picture, then, that we get of the elements of the hormic struc¬ 
ture of the mind is that each one of these elements (or instincts) is 
excited by certain natural stimuli which in the course of experience 
may be replaced or added to by many others, having sometimes very 
remote and slender connections with the original excitants (and may be, 
no connection at all). The process of conditioning which has come to 
exercise a wide-spread (but not altogether healthy) fascination over the 
minds of psychologists belongs here. Conditioning is identical with 
the process of grafting in trees. Without the living stem the graft is 
worse than useless. The instinctive structure is the living dynamic 
stem in the grafting process known as conditioning. 

The appropriate excitant having been received by the instinct, 
there surges up the emotion, the constant central aspect, whose expres¬ 
sions flow into the last or behavioural aspect and help to sustain or 
accelerate it. But, as in the case of the first aspect, the last also is 
subject to very considerable modifications through experience. It is 
supposed to be the high water mark of the so-called civilised behaviour 
of the modem age to inhibit completely the natural activity appropriate 
to the basic instincts of human nature. Such inhibition carries with 
it the inhibition of some of the more marked outward expressions of 
the emotion of that instinct. 

Section X. The Hormic list of Instincts. 

The significant question now arises, “How many of these basic ele¬ 
ments (called instincts), which hormic psychology has isolated and 
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A Comparative Statement of Fundamental (mental) Structures as 
developed in McDougaWs three great works}^ 



Social Psychology 

1 

An Outline 

2 

Energies 

3 

1. 

night 

<Fcar) 

(f) Escape 

<Fear) 

(d) Fear 

2. 

Repulsion 

(Disgust) 

(e) Repulsion 

(Disgust) 

(b) Disgust 

3. 

Curiosity 

(Wonder) 

(c) Curiosity 

(Curiosity) 

(e) Curiosity 

4. 

Pugnacity 

(Anger) 

(b) Combat 

(Anger) 

(j) Anger 

5. 

Self-abasement 

(SuhjecHon) 

(h) Self-submission 

(Subjection) 

(i) Submission 

6. 

Self-assertion 

(Elation) 

(i) Self-assertion 

(Elation) 

(h) Self-assertion 

7. 

Parental Instinct 

(a) Parental or 

(f) Protective or 


(Tender Emotion) 

Some other instincts 
of less well-defined 
emotional tendency. 

Protective instinct 
(Tender Emotion) 

Parental instinct 

8. 

Reproduction 

(i) Mating 

(Lust) 

(c) Sex 

9. 

Gregariousness 

(j) Gregariousness 

(g) Gregariousness 

10. 

Acquisition 

(k) Acquisitiveness 

(Ownership) 

(m) Acquisition 

11. 

Construction 

(1) Constructiveness 

(Creativity) 

(1) Construction 

12. 


(d) Food-seeking 

(Gusto) 

(a) Food-seeking 

13. 


(m) Appeal 

(Distress) 

Some Minor Instincts 

(k) Appeal 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


(n) Laughter 

(Amusement) 

(n) Laughter 

(o) Comfort 

(p) Rest or sleep 

(q) Mi^pration 

(r) Simple bodily 

needs. 


16. The letters within brackets in columns 2 and 3 indicate the order in which 
the elements of mental structure are discussed in An Outline and Energies res¬ 
pectively. 
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analysed with such clarity, are there in the human mind?” McDougall 
has given different answers in his different epoch marking books, and 
this fact has been used as one of the arguments against the validity of 
the hormic theory. We are familiar with the phenomenon of the steady 
increase in the number of chemical elements. From a 
little over seventy, the number has come up to a little less 
than hundred. Yet, no one has felt the need for attacking the 
foundations of chemistry, because it has been adding to the list of its 
elements. If through addition to knowledge it is found that there 
is need to add to the basic elements of the constitution of human nature, 
one need not take any objection to the expansion of the list of instincts. 
If we keep this important consideration in mind we shall not easily be 
tempted to do injustice to the contributions of hormic psychology in 
this field. 

The table (vide page 331) sets forth clearly the development of 
McDcugall’s conception of the number and nature of the fundamental ele¬ 
ments of human mental structure. In the earliest work, Introduction 
to Social Psychology^^ (1908), the list is short, containing only seven major 
instincts and four minor ones, the line of distinction being decided by 
the fact that the former have well-defined emotions, while the latter 
lack such clear identifying central affective tendencies. Distinctness of 
emotion is here made the test for the recognition of an independent 
instinct. In ^^An Outline of Psychology^* (1923) the name instinct is 
still retained, though there are included in the list, which is nearly 
twice as long as the original list in the Social Psychology, many instincts 
which do not have any clearly distinguishable emotions. McDougall 
chooses to name the affective aspects of these, after the instincts them¬ 
selves with the prefix ‘‘feeling of.” It will also be noticed that there 
are not many changes in the names of the instincts. But, when we 
come to the Energies of Men (1932) we meet many fundamental changes. 
The term “instinct” is abandoned, and replaced by “ proi>ensity ”. 
A new conception, that of “ability,” is introduced. The names have been 
altered. In many instances the propensities are given the names of the 
emotions. The “ Emotion ” test is abandoned, and the list is nearly 
trebled. Along-side these changes, a fundamental change in McDougall’s 
view of instinct has occurred. A criticism of this change will constitute 
the main theme of one of the later parts of this monograph. At present, 
it is sufficient to note that that there is an evolution in the hormic con¬ 
ception of the instinctual structure of the mind. 

Section XL The Hindu and Hormic lists of Instincts. 

We may, in passing, make a remark of great interest, and of some 
importance to our general theme. Ancient Hindu Psychology, working 
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in the field of aesthetics-, put forward a list of elements of human men¬ 
tal structure similar to McDougall’s first list. In the Rasa (or aesthetic), 
scheme of the ancient literary critics eight Sthayi Bhavas (or fundamen¬ 
tal propensities) were recognised. These were anger, fear, disgust, 
wonder, assertion, mirth, love and sympathy. The first eight elements 
mentioned in the first column of the comparative table seem to have 
been admitted by Hindu Psychology, except submission, whidi was 
evidently identified with fear. Sympathy is not considered to be a 
separate instinct by McDougall, but only a peculiar characteristic of 
aJi instincts. What was said in another context xnay be repeated here 
with profit. “ The sthayi bhavas are the propensities of western psycho¬ 
logy, and of these Krodha, bhaya, jugupsa, and vismaya may be accept¬ 
ed as being really elemental. H^ya should be interpreted as laughter, 
and rati as simple sex passion (or lust). Soka is not elemental, and 
so it should be replaced by tender emotion which is the most fimdamen- 
tal component of the complex texture of soka. Utsaha shovild be re¬ 
placed by self-assertion. With these modifications we may accept the 
foundation of the Rasa theory... .There is remarkable resemblance 
between the two lists—^the Hindu and the McDougallian. 

Section XII. Hormic Orientation to Psychological Studies. 

We have not yet reached the point where the unique feat\ures of 
hormic psychology could be set forth and evaluated; but even at this 
early stage it is well to notice a most valuable contribution made by 
hormic psychology. McDougall’s psychological theory has given a 
definite orientation to i>sychological studies. It has made it possible 
for the psychologist to organise the topics of his study round a central 
dyxiamic point. One of the major requirements of a well-developed 
science is that its parts (that is, the component topics of study which 
constitute the whole) should be throughly organised. A science which 
lacks internal organisation in its limbs is in a sorry plight indeed. And 
psychology was in this imenviable position far a long time. Through 
overemphasis on the cognitive aspects, the affective and conative parts 
were hard to fit into a purely intellectualistic psychology. Even the 
great work of James suffers from this defect. The two volumes of 
his work, “The Principles of Psychology”, sore in conflict with each 
other, because two conflicting principles govern the outlook in these 
tomes. The elementeury text books, dealing with the so called faculties, 
lack internal cohesion. A well known and popular text-book like Angell’s 
Psychology suffers from this defect. Starting with a consideration of 

17. Naidu, P. S., “The Rasa Doctrine and the Concept of Suggestion in Hindu 
Aesthetics.” Journal of the Annamalai tJniversily, Vd. X, 1940. 
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the general nature and aim of psychology, the author enters into a des¬ 
cription of the nervous system, and then he places before us Chapters 
on Attention, Sensation, Perception, Memory, Imagination, Reasoning, 
Feeling, Emotion etc. Each chapter might very well constitute a mona- 
graph. If we look at a recent book such as Professor Woodworth’s 
Psychology, the situation is not any different. The order of chapters is 
changed, but the same incoherence persists. There is no binding princi¬ 
ple or thread running through all the chapters, uniting them and confer¬ 
ring point and purpose on them. In other words, psychology as expoimd- 
ed by these authors lacks a great orienting principle. And McDougall’s 
hormic theory, for the first time in the history of psychology! has endow¬ 
ed the whole science with an orienting concept, the concept being the 
hormic theory itself. Purpose is the orienting concept for which psycho¬ 
logy has been waiting all these years. Its entry into our science has 
immediately given the proper direction to aU the topics usually discuss¬ 
ed, and has generated a vital and dynamic inter-relation beween them. 
The following diagram indicates at a glance the result of hormic orienta¬ 
tion to psychological studies. 


Major Tojjies of Study. 

A: Basic activity. Purpose, Instinct 
and Sentiment. 

Cl & 2 : Emotions and Feeling, and 
their expressions. 


B: Intelligence, Learning, Memory, 
Imagination, Observation (includ¬ 
ing Attention and Perception) and 
Thinking. 

D: Reflex, Habit and Volimtary Action 
E: Character and Personality. 


FIG. IV 

Reorganisation, according to Hormic Principles, of the ordinary topics of study in 
an introductory course in Psychology. 

(Hie dotted lines and arrows indicate the sequence of Topics.) 

The central theme of the whole psychological study of men and 
animals is purposive behaviour. Hence the opening chapters of a pro¬ 
perly written book on psychology will deal with behaviour, and with 
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the innate mental structure whose function is behaviour, that is, the 
instincts (or the basic elements of structure) and their emotions will be 
the main theme of the introductory chapters, and lest the confusion 
which persists should last longer, it will be shown how these basic 
elements are organised into sentiments, and how these sentiments are 
the immediate activating causes of behaviour. The detailed analysis of 
the structure of the basic innate elements of mental constitution will be 
made, and the relationship between the cognitive, affective and cona¬ 
tive aspects will be clearly displayed. In the next section the general 
nature of emotion and feeling, and the affective tone of the working of 
instinctual structures—^namely, pleasure and unpleasure—will be dis¬ 
cussed. In the third section the various topics of traditional cognitive 
import will be dealt with, but at every stage, and even at the risk of 
causing inconvenience by monotonous repetition, it will be pointed out 
that sensation, perception, attention, learning, observation, memory etc., 
have no meaning and no function to fulfil apart from conation. All these 
processes will be displayed as merely the results of the flowering out of 
the first aspect of the instinctual structure of the mind. They are merely 
so many ways in which the first or perceptive aspect of the basic struc¬ 
ture works. It is conation that confers meaning, continuity and value 
on these processes. As Alexander rightly pointed out ‘‘there is no 
element of cognition in the mental proce.ss itself.” The discussion of the 
ubiquitous “conditioned Reflex” will belong here, and it will be shown 
how this type of reflex can flourish only on a conative basis. The last 
section will deal with the active side of mental structure. Will, choice, 
habit, decision etc., will be covered by this section. And finally the 
crowning problem of personality will be taken up and all the threads 
will be gathered up in the hormic discussion of character. Thus, nothing 
that was discussed by the older types of inchoate psychology will be lost 
sight of. All the topics will be preserved; they will be made living and 
dynamic members of a purposefully organised system of study controlled 
and animated by a single aim—^the establishment of the hormic theory. 
Such a well oriented science of psychology has been made pK)ssible by 
the genius of McDougall and Freud. 



Chapter II 


INSTINCT, BEHAVIOUR AND SENTIMENT 

Section L The Hormic Theory again. 

Even at the risk of causing some inconvenience to the reader by 
repetition, it becomes necessary to state the hormic theory again, because 
it has been misunderstood, sometimes wilfully, but often through ignor¬ 
ance. The theory has been stated in a most admirable manner by 
McDougall himself in “An Outline of Psychology.” “The view that all 
animal and human behaviour is purposive in however vague and lowly 
a degree, and that purposive action is fundamentally difTerent from 
mechanical processes, may be conveniently called the hormic theory. 
The word “ hormic ” is from the Greek “ hormc ” which means a vital 
impulse or urge to action. Professor T. P. Nunn expounds the theory 
clearly in his book “ Education, Its Data and First Principles,” and Mc¬ 
Dougall in quoting from this work says, “ starting from the position that 
there is more than physics and chemistry even in the humblest animal, 
it (the hormic theory) comes to view the history of life as a striving 
toward the individuality which is expressed most clearly and richly in 
man’s conscious nature, and finds, therefore, in that goal toward which 
the whole creation moves the true interpretation of its earlier effprts.” 

”We need a name for the fundamental property expressed in the 
incessant adjustments and adventures that makes up the tissue of life. 
We are directly aware of that property in our conscious activities as an 
element of “ drive ”, “ urge ” or felt tendency toward an end. Psycho¬ 
logists call it conation, and give the name conative process to any train 

of conscious activity which is dominated by such a drive.To this 

element of drive or urge, whether it occurs in the conscious life of men 
and the higher animals or in the unconscious activities of their bodies and 
the (presumably) unconscious behaviour of the lower animals, we pro¬ 
pose to give a single name horme. In accordance with this proposal all 
the purposive processes of the organism are hormic processes, conative 
process being the sub-class whose members have the special mark of 

being conscious.the hormic processes undergo a ‘‘development in 

which they become organised into ever wider and more complex hormic 
systems. Beginning as a cell in his mother’s body, a very part of her 
flesh, he (each man) becomes a “ parasite ” nourished by her blood and 
feeding bn her food, yet already a being with a life and destiny of his 
own. The hormic processes, both conservative and creative, in which 
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that life consists, are still mainly imconscious though, as his nervous 
system determines and his sense organs form, his “Will to live” may be 
enriched by some vague conational, that is, conscious elements, while he 
still lies in his mother’s womb. As soon as he has left her body and 
has entered on the long task of picking his way through the labyrinth 
of the outer world, the conational elements acquire a new significance, 
and their development becomes the centre of the Spectator’s interest. 
Conation rises from the level of blind, or purblind, impulse to that of 
clear-eyed desire and eventually from the level of desire seeking an 
immediate good to that of will fixed upon a distinct and perhaps ideal 
goal. Meanwhile, subserving this advance in the character of the horme, 
there is a parallel development in its organisation—showing itself j&rst 
in the emergence of his physiological organs and in the correlation of 
their functions, then after birth, in the co-ordination of the powers of 
sense and movement in systems of ever-increasing complexity and effec¬ 
tiveness, and lastly in the gradual building up of great conative hierar¬ 
chies, which determine the form of the man’s individuality and are the 
measure of his life’s achievement.” 

The general foundation for the hormic theory as sketched by Pro¬ 
fessor Nunn has been adopted by McDougall, and the structure built 
upon it by scientific methods has been discussed by us. Two points in the 
discussion have to be singled out for special mention and emphasis be¬ 
cause the wide-spread misunderstanding of the hormic theory arises out 
of them. In the first place it should be remembered that McDougall uses 
the term instinct in a highly specialised and technical sense. Its connota¬ 
tion is as rigorously and clearly defined as that of force in physics or of 
species in biology. It is no excuse for muddled thinking to say that in¬ 
stinct is used very loosely in popular speech, and so McDougall should 
have avoided the term in his system. Force and species too are used 
vaguely and loosely in popular speech. Yet no scientist is worried by 
this double usage. Why should a concession conceded to the physical 
and biological sciences be denied to phychology ? In a way McDougall 
did give in to his critics by removing instinct from his psychology and 
using propensity in its stead. But he need not have yielded even an 
inch of his hard won ground. It is this apparent climb down that is res¬ 
ponsible for a great deal of confusion in the subsequent development of 
his system. 


Section IL Instinct and its Motor mechanisms. 

Instinct, as a fact of mental structure, embraces three aspects, the 
cognitive, the emotional and the behavioural, and no one of these taken 
by itself may be called “instinct”. Popular misconceptions arise 
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out of a tendency to get pre-occupied with the last ai^ect alone. We 
can, however, understand this fallacy and sympathise with the deficient 
mentality behind it, for the popular mind is not gifted with powers of 
analysis, nor does it know how to argue from observed facts to causes 
which control the facts. But when scientists commmit the same fallacy 
we are puzzled and often discouraged.^ Long lists of instinctive 
activities are given by the behaviourists and others who place 
undue emphasis on the working of the neuro-muscular mechanism 
of instincts. Hunting has been very widely described as an 
instinct; eating is another instinct; and so are swaUowing and 
digesting. Commenting on this tendency to multiply the number 
of innate capacities McDougall writes, they postulated strange instincts 
of all kinds as lightly and easily as a conjurer produces eggs from a hat 
or a phrenologist discovers bumps on a head.”^ ^^Lightly to postulate 
an indefinite number of variety of human instincts in a cheap and easy 
way to solve psychological problems, and is an error hardly less serious 
and less common than the opposite error of ignoring all the instincts.”^ 
It will be seen at once that himting, eating, swallowing and digesting are 
merely so many stages in the last aspect of the food-seeking instinct. 
In the same way many reflexes and acquired motor skills are used in 
the service of the innate instinctive structure of the mind, just as a 
well organised rail-route may be used in the service of commerce, travel, 
business, pleasure and military transport. The muscular activities 
mentioned above are not instincts, but only parts of instinctive organi¬ 
sations which are mental in essence. If it be remembered that an instinct, 
as the term is used in hormic psychology, is a fact of mental organisation, 
this blunder of identifying motor activity with instinct can be easily 
avoided. An instinct does, of coizrse, involve, instinctive activity, but 
it embraces much else besides. It includes an emotion and a cognitive 
disposition. To neglect these two factors and to call the activity alone 
instinctive is inexcusable in hormic physology. McDougall is very clear 
on this point. “ I see no reason ” he says, “ why these complex coordi¬ 
nated movements should be regarded as the expressions of so many 
distinct instincts. In my view they are essentially the expressions of 

motor mechanisms. We have to regard such motor mechanisms 

not as instincts, hut merely as the instruments of instincts 


1. L. L. Bernard in his book on “Instinct*’ discusses the outrageous use 
which the term has been put to. 

2. Social psychology, p. 7. 

3. Ibid., p. 75. 

4. An Outline of Psychology, pp. 116-117. 
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The relation between instinct and behaviour is of the utmost import* 
ance in hormic psychology. In the early days of his academic career 
McDougall looked upon psychology as “ the positive science of the con¬ 
duct of living organisms.’’ Even the extreme behaviourist can find noth¬ 
ing in this definition that will not gladden his heart. The charge that 
the leader of the hormic school shifted attention from facts of human 
behaviour to preoccupation with abstractly over simplified elements and 
relations is without any foundation. In fact McDougall attaches such 
great importance to social behaviom that he lays it down almost as a 
dictum that no psychology can lay claim to recognition as a science unless 
it is in a position to explain the behaviour of man in the group. Beha¬ 
viour, therefore, is of the utmost importance to the hormic psychologist. 
It is, however, not the behaviour of a machine or an automaton, but that 
of a living organism. This organism has a mind, and it is in this mind, 
its structure and dynamic working that the final explanation for behavi¬ 
our should be found. When McDougall found that his emphasis on 
behaviour was likely to create the impression that he was a behaviouristy 
he made haste to clarify his position by demonstrating that behaviour as 
studied by the proper type of psychology points unmistakably to the 
existence of a behaving mind. Of the purposive nature of behaviour, 
and of the hormic nature of the energy activating the behaving mind we 
have said enough. We have now to study how the dynamic structure 
of mind, as sketched in the theory of instincts evolves, with the growth 
of experience, giving rise to highly complicated units which serve as the 
immediate stimuli to activity. 

The topic is of such great importance to the contemporary psycho¬ 
logist that it will bear elaboration a little further. Instinct is not to be 
identified with the motor mechanism of instinct. The point that we are 
urging here is that psychologists are still committing today the old 
fallacy of identifying the motor mechanism with the innate mental struc¬ 
ture which activates the mechanism. They refuse, (one is tempted to 
say wilfully), to read aright the findings of McDougall. They persist, 
despite McDougall’s warning, in confounding structure with function, 
and in mistaking the part for the whole. Warren’s Dictionary of Psycho^ 
logy makes the following observation in connection with the definition 
of Instinct: 

‘ Contemporary uses of the term vary in all degrees between the 
extreme mechanistic meaning of a response pattern, and the extreme 
purposivistic meaning of an inner spring leading to accomplishment of a 
certain biological end.” The antithesis between response and inner spring 
is meant to be extreme and exclusive. The two are poles apart. That 
the latter may be viewed as including the former is a possibility which 
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is ruled out by the definition. So great is the hold which this mechanistic 
view has obtained over the minds of psychologists that McDougali was 
forced to state his position in emphatic terms. instinct. .. .is some¬ 

thing very different’’ says our author, “from the instinct of the mechanis¬ 
tic behaviourist....; for them (the mechanists) an instinct is merely an 
“ action-pattern ”, a system of reflex arcs in the nervous system which, 
on being appropriately stimulated, leads to nervous excitation through 
a fixed system of channels to a certain group of muscles and glands. 
In contrast to this, the instinctive disposition of the hormic psychology 
generates an impulse towards a goal of a certain type ; and this impulse 
may express itself in strivings that may take a multitude of forms and 
bring into play a variety of muscular and other executive processes ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances; this variety being greater, the 
greater creature’s power of intelligent appreciation of the circumstan¬ 
ces and of intelligent adaptation of its actions to those circum¬ 
stances 

In driving the point home that “ instinct ” is not to be misunder¬ 
stood as the action-pattern, McDougali points out that many different 
patterns may be used in the service of the same instinct, and the same 
pattern in the service of different instincts. Moreover, on the cognitive 
side too, we find the same principle in operation. So all behaviouristic 
conceptions, as well as those which are allied to them, break down com¬ 
pletely. Instinct embraces the motor mechanism and much else besides. 
Its main spring is in the mind, not in the nervous system. 


5. An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, p. 19. 
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STANZA 55. 


Reference to Talas on the Basis of Dimensions 

In this stanza, the author prescribes the dimensions which character¬ 
ise Ekatalaprdsdda, Dvitalaprasada and Tritalaprasada. Ekatalaprasada 
will have a measure (breadth) beginning with three cubits and ending 
with ten cubits ; Dvitalaprasada will have a measure beginning with five 
cubits and ending with twelve cubits and Tritalaprasada will have a 
measure beginning with seven cubits and ending with sixteen cubits. 
These measures may be tabulated as follows : — 

1. Ekatala .. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

2. Dvitala .. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

3. Tritala .. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

From the above table it is clear that certain measures are exclusively 
characteristic in nature. For instance, the measures of 3, and 4 cubits 
characterize only Ekatala, whereas the ofher measures given to it are 
also allotted to Dwtala and Tritala. According to the author’s prescrip¬ 
tion, Prasadas which have the particular measures of three and four 
cubits will have only one tala: those that have five and six cubits of 
measure will have one or two talas : those that have the measures of 
seven, eight, nine or ten cubits will have one, or two. or throe telas; 
those having the moasiTres of eln^ren and twelve cubits will possess two 
or three talas; and those which have the narticular measures of thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen or sixteen cubits will have not less than three 
talas. Concerning the height, it will be recalled here that it is as has 
been directed in stanza 7. There different possible variations in height 
have been stated. The latter pert of the stanza states tbst these Prasadas 
having the various talas and measures must have hei^bf b^^st suited to 
its measure. In addition to the varied proportions prescribed in stanza 7, 
the author here states a few more alternatives. The height prescribed may 
thus be increased or decreased, whenever desired, by one cubit or three- 
fourths of a cubit, or half a cubit or quarter of a cubit. These numer¬ 
ous alternatives afforded are calculated to make selection of propoi> 
tions easy and consistent with the proper orientation of the structure. 
The laying down of the additional alternatives correspond*; to the treat¬ 
ment of Prasadas having increasing number of talas, not so far dealt with. 

In this verse are thus found prescribed measures relating to Pra¬ 
sadas which have one to three talas. Other measures which refer to 
Prasadas that have talas ranging from three to twelve are referred to 

8 
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in connection with the treatment of the four classes of structures—Jati, 
Chandas, Vikalpa and Abhdsa^. The details connected with the con¬ 
struction of these four classes are not stated and the treatment on the 
whole appears casual. In stanzas 56 to 61 are contained directions for 
the raising of talas up to three, but not more. If we compare our text 
with other texts on this subject, it will be found that the Mayamata gives 
details for the construction of four talas, the Kdsyapasilpa for sixteen 
and the Mdnasdra for twelve. Each of these authors devotes a single 
chapter to the subject of each ‘ Tala * and gives a great amoimt of details 
pertaining to the construction of each tala, one above the ether. Our 
author’s detailed treatment of the subject, which is confined to the two 
talas, is probably commensurate with the demand of Kerala, where 
structures are rarely to be met with which fall under the Mahaprasada 
class. 


The following authority quoted by Sankara®^'^ supports the measures 
laid down in the text: — 




3 II 

^ ii” 


Here four odd measures of 3, 5, 7 and 9 and four even measures of 4, 6, 
8 and 10 cubits are suggested and the total alternatives thus secured 
come to eight. In the second case, the four odd measures indicated are 
5, 7, 9 and 11 cubits and the four even measures are 6, 8, 10 and 12 
cubits. In the third case of Tritalas, five odd measures of seven, nine, 
eleven, thirteen, and fifteen and five even measures of eight, ten, twelve, 
fourteen and sixteen cubits are suggested. 


Also compare the following extracts from the Mayamata: — 

11”“® 


536. Vide stanzas 62, 63, and 64. 

537. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHnt (T. S. S. Edn.), Part I, pp. 83-84. 

538. Mayamata, Ch. XIX, st. 1 (T. S. S. Edn.). 
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«raqzqH*TR«T ii 


i”689 


fl[fs[i^^5ira: II 

52 irw 3 

Also comp 2 u:e the Kasywpasilpa :— 



3 I 

qn =^3^3- ii 

'raq^lTR^i | 

l^f5<5q>Rf?w# 311 ”“^ 

The following extract, which confirms the varied heights prescribed 
in the latter part of the stanza, is also given by Sankara:— 

“ =q iwn- 

^ qi^ 1 

qsitfqdHN>| 

fr[^]f| ^ q^iwi^si*T^q)5ir^ ii”®“ 

This extract appears to have been taken from the Mayamata from a conu 
parison of the same with what is stated below: — 

•‘ tig^rarqciq^ =q itoh- 

^sj qi^ 1 


539. Ibid., XX, 1, 2(1). 

540. Ibid., XXI, 1, 2. 

541. Kd^apaHlpaf XXIV, 1-3 (Anandasrama ed.). 

542. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 84. 

543. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XIX, st. 9. 
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STANZA 56. 

Second Tala, 

In this stanza, the author describes, the method to be followed in 
the construction of the second tala. When a second tala is to be built 
the interior wall must first be raised in height. It will be remembered 
in this connection, that a sanctum generally is said^^ to possess two 
Bhittis (walls), Antara and Bahya (internal and external), provided 
the structure is not very small. The direction that the height of the 
internal wall should be increased implies that the sanctum which is to 
possess more than one tala must be of a considerably large size and must 
have the capacity for the disposition of the two walls, internal and ex¬ 
ternal. On the inner wall thus increased in height must be situated a 
suitable plank which is capable of holding the extremity of the rafters. 
Where there are two and more roofs, such a plank serves to secure the 
upper extremity of the rafters of the lower roofs, for in the lower roofs 
there will be no Kuta which is calculated to secure the upper end of 
rafters.®*® The reference to this plank Lupagradhanl in the course of the 
description of Dvitala implies the existence of two rafters, lower and 
upper in Dvitala structures. The Lupas which are fixed into the Bahyot- 
tara and which hence start from it must be placed and secured into the 
Lupagradhanl. That is to say, the top of the rafters of the lower roofs 
must be fixed into the plank Lupagradhanl, In the above of these rafters 
should be placed Fattikas, and these having been fixed on to the rafters, 
the rafters, now joined to the Paftikas, should be covered with such 
materials as bricks and the like. This is the way of making the lower 
roof, and after finishing the lower roofing, the area should be levelled 
up with beams and planks. After levelling well the floor, construct 
the Gala. The ‘ Gala ’ here referred to and directed to be constructed, 
in other words, appears to be the storey. The description given in the suc¬ 
ceeding three stanzas indicates that what is termed * Gala ’ here refers 
to the floor that is built above. In a note under stanza 57, a Kerala 
commentator remarks that the height of the pillar of the storey may 
be called ^Gala’.®*® In fact, the storeys built above, through the increase 
in height of the internal wall, present an appearance which gives an 
impression of Gala or neck. These seeming and so-called ' Galas, ’ which 
are in fact the storeys of the structure, should be distinguished from 
the structural Gala which forms one of the six main divisions of a tem- 


544. Vide the Tarjtrasamuccaya, Pafala II, sts. 19, 20. 

545. For the function of Kufa vide Stanza 48. 

546. Ms. R. No. 4426, Madras Govt. Orient. Mbs, Library, Madras. 
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pie. The regular and structural Gala comes above Prastara and below 
Sikhara and its disposition is defined in stanza 52 already described. 
Its close association with Sikhara must never be forgotten. The 
Sikhara rises from above the Gala. Hence the structmral Gala must be 
recognised from its disposition which is immediately beneath that of 
Sikhara. The so-called ‘Gala’ which is a ‘Tala’ above the ground-floor 
will be recognised by the presence of a Prastara or ceiling above it. 
The structinal Gala will have no Prastara or ceiling above it; on the 
other hand, it will have Sikhara rising from it. 


STANZA 57. 

The Dimension of Grivd. 

In this stanza, the autlior gives the characteristics of the Griva refer¬ 
red to in the previous stanza, Griva which is to be imderstood in the 
sense of the storey above. Nine alternative heights are prescribed for 
this Griva, relative to the height of the pillar of the ground-floor. The 
nine proportions are: %, %, %, %, •%, %, Yii of height 

of the first pillar, i.e., the ground pillar. In other words, the height 
of the upper floor, which is the height of the pillar of that floor, is ^ etc., 
of the height of the pillar of the ground floor. With regard to the height 
of the storeys going up in order (such as the second, the third, the 
fourth etc.) this rule of proportion must be extended. The height of 
the third storey will be Yz etc. of the height of the pillar of the second 
storey; the height of the fourth storey will be Yz etc. of the height of 
the pillar of the third storey and so on, the height of the storey above 
being determined with reference to the height of the pillar of the storey 
immediately below it. Whatever the number might be, the storeys 
that moimt up must keep the nine alternative proportions laid down 
with a view to determining the height of the storeys. In the last quarter 
of the stanza, the author tells us that there should be constructed a 
‘ Prastara ’ or ceiling in each Tala. The Vivarapakara remarks in this 
connection: ”, meaning thereby that the pre¬ 

vious description of Prastara furnished in stanza 53 should be recalled 
and read here while constructing the Prastara of each Tala. A quota- 


547. Tantnuamitccava Vivaratut (Ms. R. No. 1994, Govt. Orient Mss. library, 
Madras). 
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tion from Murari is cited by Sankara in support of the proportion laid 
down by our author. It is as given below®^ : — 

Jlkl ^JTRFIT ll” 

The authors of the Manjari and Nihandhana also give nine alterna¬ 
tive proportions, four out of which agree with the proportions given by 
our author. The nine proportions stated in the Manjarl and Nihandhana 
are Vz, %, %, %, %, %, %, % and %i. The four proportions %, %, % 
and Ys are the same as described by Narayapa and Muiari. 

The Manjan states : — 

“ 

I 

Jiqqi JTtqr li” 

The Nihandhana observes®®**: — 

^ ii 

ii” 

The term ‘Dmustambha’ which is employed in idl these extracts 
implies that when the height of the pillar is to be employed as a standard 
of measiu:e, it is the height of the wooden pillar that is to be counted, 
for the height of the pilaster is less than that of the wooden pillar. The 
complete hei^t which technically characterises the wooden pillar should 
be adopted as the standard with reference to which relative proportions 
are to be determined. When there is no wooden pillar, a sli^t con- 
vertion of the height of the pilaster to that of the regular and technical 
pillar would serve the purpose. 


548. Tantrosamuccaya with Vimariint (T. S. S. Ed.), Part 1, p. 85. 

548. Prayogamanjari, Pat. VI. (Ms. Adyar Mss. Library). 

550. 6aiv3gatna Nihandhana (Ms. Tripunittura), Pafala XITl ; for quotation vide 
Vimarimi (T. S. S. Ed.), p. 85. 
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STANZAS 58 AND 59. 


Ornamentations of the Gnua. 

The ornamentation of the Griva (that is to say the storey) forms 
the subject-matter of the verses 58 and 59. The Vivaranakara makes the 
following introductory remarks: 


a 





For the purpose of furnishing room for the varied types of orna¬ 
mentation, the height of the wall of the storey is required to be resolv¬ 
ed into certain number of divisions and sub-divisions. The direction 
given is as follows : Leaving a height of 3 Dandas at the upper portion 
of the wall of the Griva (storey), the remaining lower portion must be 
divided into four main divisions. The first, third and fourth divisions 
thereof should each be divided in turn into 10 sub-divisions. In the 
first main division at the bottom, which is composed of 10 parts, there 
will be composed an Alingapattikd with 3 parts thereof, Antain with 2 
parts and a Prati accompanied by Vdjana with 5 parts. The AUnga^ 
pattikd is so called because of the characteristic feature of its decorative 
motif, which, as the name Alinga indicates, heel’s the form of a linga. 
Having described the mouldings of the first division, the author in the 
succeeding verse (No. 59) mentions those ornaments which constitute 
the other divisions. The second main division, which is not sub-divid¬ 
ed, will be given for the construction of a wall characterised by the 
wall ornamentations such as the ^Sdld% ^Kuta% ^Gavdksa^ and the like. 
^Sdlds^ and ^Kutas^ are in the form of miniature structures, and these are 
wrought on the wall with a view to adorning the same. ‘Kutas’ and 
‘Salas’ are differentiated from each other from the point of view of their 
form and disposition. Kuta has the regular shape of the structure. It 
v/ill be square if the shai>e of the structure is square, and circular if the 
structure is circular. In its making all the parts will be repeated except 
the Adhi^hana. ‘Kutas’ are situated at the four comers of the wall 
‘ Said ’ is an elongated miniature structure, and as such possesses three 
Stupikas. Its form is reminiscent of the old Aryan sacrificial hall. 
‘ASlas’ are to be located at the main sides of the wall.^*^ The term 
‘Gauafcsa’ refers to a particular kind of window which is perforated with 
designs in the shape of bull’s eyes. It is also called *Jdlaka/ The Sama- 


551. Tantrasamuccaya Vivarana (Ms. H. No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras). 

552. For description of Kuta etc., vide stanza 40. 
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ri'Aganasiitrddhara describes it as a perforated screen in the verse fol¬ 
lowing*®:— 


(( 




It is a perforated window and is often employed as an ornamental 
motif to decorate the wall surface. It is this perforated window-motif 
that is referred to in the stanza. 

It will be noted here, that the rows of mouldings which are worked 
• under the second division where the ^ Salas ^ and ^ Kutas ^ and' Gavdksas ^ 
and the like are said to be Avrought, will seem to present to the ‘Kutas* 
and ‘ Salas ^ something of the appearance of a continuous base composed 
of different mouldings, especially in view of the fact that the ‘Kutas' 
and ‘Salas’ are described without any reference to the element of base. 

Now, coming to the third and the fourth divisions, in the vibhaga 
which is subdivided into 10 parts, construct an Uttara with five parts, 
and with the other five parts make a Valahhi adorned with such figures 
as the Bhutamdlds and the Gajamdld (figures of Bhutas or spirits, gajas 
or elephants, and the like arranged in a beautiful row). In the fourth 
division, which is also further divided into 10 parts, construct a Kapota 
with the 10 parts. The Kapota here described will be one that is asso¬ 
ciated with Mukhapattikd composed of 2 parts out of the 10 parts 
(Kapofa is the cornice used as an ornamental moulding; Mukhapatti is 
the moulding in the form of a central band or belt running round and in 
front of whatever is associated with it; here it forms the belt or band of 
Kapota). 

There remains now, above the four divisions of the lower portion, 
the upper portion, consisting of a height of 3 Dandas. In these three 
Dandas thus left at the top must be constructed a ^Grhapvndi^ with its 
own ‘Padas.* ^GrhapmdV accompanied by Pddas or Pillar ornamenta¬ 
tions constitutes the final and finishing moulding adorning the summit of 
the wall.®“ . v 


553. Samar&nganasuiradMray Vol. I, Ch. XVIII, stanza 34. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XXV). 

554. Most of the wall ornamentations that are here referred to such as GrHa- 
pir^i with Pddoa, Kapota, Valahhi, Valahhyuttara, as well as the S&lSLs and Kutas 
are the same as are found described in connection with the treatment of the 
wall decorations of Ekatala in the * Alpapr^adaprakara^.’ The same omamenta- 
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A reference to the Nihandhana and Mdnjart yields some additional 
information concerning the names of some of the divisions we have 
observed above. The second main division is termed ‘ Bhitti ’; the third, 
'Prastara*. In this ‘Prastara*, five parts constitute the ‘Uttara’, where 
three are secured inside and are called by the name ‘Ghana*. The 
following statements from the Nihandhana and ManjarS confirm and 
amplify the subject dealt with in the text of stanzas 58 and 59, 

Thus the Nihandhana observes^^S: — 


“ 'TsgfiT: \ 

§[r«ir*n!ir?crft: i 

5[«IT g 'm: II 

^HR[ ?f?R: I 

3^: I 

rl*n ll” 


The Prayogamanjain states as follows^®® : — 


u 





fRT qsif^ f%*Trn I 

SPf^iT ^nR*T5r ^ 

§[n«nqiR*Tqfi^T ^ ^ fi^r: ii 


tions, in the case of the second Tala, are described with some modifications and 
additions, consistent with the proportionate nature and size of the wall surface 
of the second Tala. 

555. iSaivagamanihandhana, Patala Xm, (Ms. from Tripunittura). 

556. Manjari, Patala VI, (Ms. Adyar Mss. Library). 
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g [ F qpwi ^<i i 

^ ^ 5n=«if ^ II 



I 


5055^^ II 

?5te«Rr 'TT3[»TR I 

f^f^PRRft II 

HRIRR 5Wre% 511551 cRI 

w Ri? figprprar gro ?i 

*r55f*r: 11” 


STANZA 60. 

Special Ornamentations of the Second Tala. 

In this stanza, the author lays down the rule pertaining to the 
disposition of ‘ Kufas ’, ‘ Salas ’ and ' Nasikas ’ as well as the location of 
Murtis or images which are placed as ornamental figures on the sides of 
the wall of the second tala. Since the disposition of the ‘Kutas’ and 
‘ ^alag ’ and ‘ Nasikas ’ has already been described in coimection with the 
treatment of the wall-decorations of the first tala,®®’ the present treat¬ 
ment of the subject in a similar context would seem unnecessary. Con¬ 
cerning the propriety of the treatment the two commentators are at 
variance in their explanation. Sankara®®® offers the remarks that what 
is laid down in this stanza is the special kind of ornamentation of the 
Dvitala, and this statement seems to us to have been occasioned by an 
additional reference made in the stanza about the location of deiti^ on 
the main sides of tala. 


557. Vide stanza 39. 

558. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHnl (T. S. S. Ed.)^ Part I, p. 86. 
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The Vivara^akara on the other hand remarks’^:— 

^ ir 

He thus would have us believe that the present stanza is given with 
a view to explaining in elaborate terms what has generally been re¬ 
ferred to in the previous stanza about the ‘Kuta’ etc. According to this 
stanza, the ‘Kutas’ are to be constructed at the comers, and ‘Salas’ on 
the main sides; and between the ‘Kutas’ and ‘Salas’ should be made the 
‘Ndsikds’, each in pairs. The ornamentation ‘Nasika’ is so called because 
it resembles in its design the nose. There will be in all in the second 
tala, four ‘Kufas’, four 'Salas’, and eight pairs or sixteen ‘Ndsikds.’ The 
last quarter of the stanza directs the making of fo\ir images of Brahma, 
etc., on the four main sides of the tala. The deities are thus allotted the 
quarters in the Nibandhana. Brahma or Siva in the East, Acak^a^ia (i.e. 
Dak§inamurti) in the South, Narasiihha in the West and Kp^a or 
Skanda in the North. In addition to the Nasikas that have been men¬ 
tioned before, another ‘Nasika’ is prescribed to be constructed on the 
‘Sikhara’. This latter ‘Nasika’ is termed ‘Mahdndsikd’ by Sankara, and 
a reference in the Manjari reveals that there are to be constmcted on 
the ‘Sikhara’ four such ‘Nasikas’ on the four sides. 

States the Mt^jari in a place^:— 

“ r 

With regard to the number of ‘Kutas’, ‘Sal^’ and ‘Nasikas’, the 
Manjari states: — 



.II” 


The author of the Nihandhana gives the same direction concerning 
the location and number of ‘ Salas ’, ‘ Kutas ’ and ‘ Nasikas ’. 

For says he*®;— 

“ ^ET yi^Rpq^ I 

, ^ .Il” 

559. Tantraaamuccaya Vivararyi (Ms. R. No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras). 

560. Manjari, Patala VI (Ms. Adyar Mss. Library). 

561. Nihandhana Patala XIII (Ms, ’Pripu^ttura), vide Vimarsini, p. 86. 
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It will be noted in this connection that the main sides are allotted to 
‘(Sales’ and ‘Murtis’. If both ‘Salas’ and ‘Murtis’ are to be located in the 
same quarters, the question arises: how are they to be disposed? In 
such a case where both are desired to be wrought, probably ‘ Salas ’ will 
have to be wrought first and then the images placed in the ‘Salas’. In his 
work on Dxavidian Architecture^^ Dubreuil gives a figure of the upper 
part of a modem temple of Tiru-pappuliyur, where is clearly exhibited 
the disposition of ‘Kutas’ and ‘Salas.’ Dubreuil also refers to the em¬ 
ployment of niches on walls which are intended to contain images of 
divinities sculptured in high relief, though often they are found to re¬ 
main empty.®®® Hie presence of deities on the wall sides, it follows from 
this observation, is an optional addition in the scheme of the sculptural 
and decorative motifs wrought on walls. The commentator Sankara 
retains in tact the two textual expressions and further re¬ 

marks®**;— 

“ (^) r 

He construes q j with and adds 

From the tenor of this interpretation it appears that the view of San¬ 
kara is in favoiir of constructing ‘ Sal^ ^ as a necessary ornament and 
introducing Murtis as an optional addition. He reads the option with 
reference to the images to be placed, and retains the construction of 
‘Salas’ as a necessary wall ornament, to which sculptured figures of 
deities may be added, if desired. 

Sankara thus understands that the representation of deities is not 
an alternative, but an additional case, as the term ^ ’ indicates. 


The statement of the Nibandhana^^ may be noticed in this connec¬ 


tion:- 


“ (SSRT) 1 

5WIT ii 


562. Dravidian Architecture, Fig. 5 opposite to page 14. 

563. Ibid, page 14. 

564. Tantrasarmiccaya with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 86. 

565. Nihandhana, Pat. XUI (Ms. Tripunittura). 
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The Mayamata^ observes as follows:— 

« ^ i 

3 II II 

5[%oih[^ qf«iJts=&3ciil^ ^ i 
sisiqi 3 II »® II 

•••• ■••• •••• ■••• I 

^ II II 

3^?^? ^ 2111 
^IvTRf^lsi qf«J^ II 

f§[5R5fq;2mi 5 II 


Gurudeva likewise says®®^: — 

“ 5# f^JTRRT Kg I 

^ ?fgorr»jfl I 

^icqsi pi err ii 

^2r ^ 1 

sRtqfei^sT^ sn=«irftK ^r i 

^r ii 

5n#c I 

3 ^ ^ 3 II 

a%s*T?i3. rtoj; \ 

»i?^q1sR^w: wn g^H ii 


566. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), XIX, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45. 

567. Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Pafala XXXn, stanzas 21, 
22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
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^HT ^ ^ \ 

^?i3R«r«^P9ra^ RT^>ra^ ^ li 
Tnm ?i«T?i ii” 


Kasyapa’^ also refers to figures of deities to be sculptured on the 
various talas in their different quarters: — 


« ^ 5T^»THT^ 35ra W\ ^ I 
I II 

T^it qr ^53f^53»i«irfir ^ i 

^ *n^ 3 II 

.I 

^ q 'j^^i^wTpt m ^r ii 

(s;q5 ^ 

^njfl ^*^s# m 11 

Jir#t 3 ^r I 

3^ 3 ^dR»T5^ m fi[5i?r^ II 

3«IT I 

=^3’WH*Tli *T^3 II 

iTKRi: Tm ^W^l> ir 


The above quotations from allied works furnish detailed informa** 
tion in respect of the employment of the various deities 
their vehicles for the purpose of the adornment of the wall-siurface in 
the different talas. 


568. KdayapaMpa (Anandaibama Series), Patala XXVn, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64. 
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^iqiTOIl —^ *q^ gqggq: q5r>m:> 

1% ^fqrRqr*3qnTTTi^{^ I swr^S:—‘ q^ ’' 

llg qi^q!|^^s«i (m) qf%:, ^«^ ‘ qswH: > *i 5 nnJi«R 5 f|q^ 

qf^:, qiqpjqRW^WT'^ii# ^ii^qqiq ?t«R 3 qiRR»^ i 

gq ^^qig^- -q?qm^q.qg!snqi^^ il ^f|i^qi?i^q 

<r«?nnq^?i % ci^sjfqi^^qr^q^qjJsqiqf^iv^ ^ ^ ^jgsif^. 

t^: q! 45 «nqRts| 5 i^qtsv 3 ^«^ qq^ir r ^rqirf^i^ 
wIrwqFR: qjfsqiqR: sRqqif^i^: 



\. q^ f| ‘qq—qr. 

SRRqi^—g. 


l. ‘a*»nq^q’ ‘ qq qsj^ qq- 

qR: qftr’ q^ rr; qrf^ r-ri^- 








?T«n n ^- 

w’, ‘ ^rnm: ’ ffh sRimmR^TOi^ srwMr- 
3^1 

^ g r sql^^Klf^ ^ r Tran:TT3T H ^i:,;TTfiT^, s^piT^TTRt, 
?[r5^F?Rf^«|VM*iHI^, ''SIOTFT^ ff iTfWrRJ 



3ir»jRTO%ft 


^T ^ q=# qfsf^r: 

I m I m‘, W^^ cl0f5T:. 

q5r^3fJT(^: %m T^PFSJTt: ^1^^ 

‘q=€^r ^:» ‘ qR^i: ’ f??5iif^ i li 


*13 ?n^ *^3,5ii^?*rm(^i^^)?3 ^r^sRig;? arf^i^sfR 

f^torwnf— gT5*tf^nife^^ * 11(^3 , 11 q^- 

3»5qt»HRI3 I ^35*ITqR^3;; 

sqf^RT^Rt I ^fl^*wl*T 5^f*rq# ^ ^ srr^: 1 q«i4 sqpR# jt 

^ 51^ Jtgorql^ll ^ q^52i[qt^ qf^: 

ggTTI —^f5g[pa#TqyW^m, q^q*TR; ^ qits^TPTR ^ II 

5i3gi?rR m^' ^ ^ 'W:, ®i^sfq *ir^ 

I 5i3onf5Rf^5FKR;it q»i5qm?(qc*iq)9? ??i^niig^-- 


\. (t^Nu r ^ q q iq;—-qTJRiqit--^. 

«t>, ^ 5 aq^^raf- «. 

^T—c. ^^^rq5Rq?q^— 
q. afsqfirqnci^^Rnitq—'^. arq«^^«ri^—JET. 

V. annq^q cRpff—«sr, »r, qr. ^«>. Pi*Rq ^Rirqti--!®. 
H. st3rqpRiisfJr--v, w. 






>K^fs?TrTrr* i srswr^F^rrcjn^n'r^n^ft’ 

Ck 

sFsnn^f^l 


q<qqm^ I lip?w?l?l: RfRT^ ^M, 

ardts^qqsq^i^fjnRJT ?I ^ I l^sfq SR^WIS?: 

|?n|— SRHWt ^ RT^ | | 

sn^RW^^ ^52n<TR: si <ir^f>[^M^^lSFRRf I 

snwT??it^ R?Ri455PT¥Fi^, wsnsn rM r ^jsir qr^^. 

5 | 5 ^:^ RHIWI SRftsi^, Sl«ir =^qiM 5 Wc 2 I^*I I 
qf|^ R??sii 4^ !?T*?I?4 •! 13^1: ^I^ I R??I^ SRq- 

?ii49i ipr«n^ s^s^—w 3i^*i ^ li 

si;^?^ sittfirf;^!^ JIRR ^ Jlcqqi^5qft«12l|5^. 

qt^? ^q ^q: I ?FqiqsTiqrqfe[?rrftqi^f^lTi5?qi^i 3n^qi^q5?j?Rrfq 
JTiqqr sqfRiOT'lf^ ti^qpRRqq^qq?!^ ^- ^tri^ sgfirqi^ 
?f^ ^H ^ SRSR HrqsiT qi^sqfJpqR: | qq *TO 

W^, qRPnqRI I q “q ^qsqiq^f^ TO | Hqfcq^^ 
qjsq ^q?I^, ^qsWqqf^: \ sqf^I^Kiqi iRq?? qiqqi^ ^T»q. 


\. q’ftqiq— >p«re!rrqqrf^T qq eqiij^—‘gjq 

‘5wr si!qq^f^?q qfRui^rql^t^: l iqjiqqfq q^~qqtq5fiiRf i’ 

jraPTf^^nrt qiqqr^qr sRftq^ II’ R. qqr qqfq?: ^r. 

->-3iq>Fr:‘^WR; ’‘srqRHt q. qr«rr?iiig[—g[. 

q qt^q ’ qsRqt^ ? 5 q&—»r, % v. ‘ qaq;’ qrf^~g. 

w i qi^qiq. •w- h, q qi^q^r-H^, 






^5OTT?ft^: I sRT«n ^srfer i 


I >?3*n5IfT ST, ^^fgra^;, gta^ l 

stfer m mm *iR;n5?ifir^RRiiT 

«f% I ? 3T€rl?ii^ »Ti52iwRRt *n^r *1’^ wm^, 5i«i[f^ 

m 5i55[i^«i^ I ar^R^r^^Ji m ^ i %• 

*n?5i^s5pil mm iirrVt i jpi^: ^ \ ^ 

^ 3JR9n3W^:? 5^1 ai^qr^^^Jn ft JRftfclW^ 

9«T# I !1^ ^ ^ I 1 3r?S?[1^2I^5[ JTRJfr I 

^>1^: qf?lfe I 

^ ^ ^rarw^RR wm%t ^ m ^9i? ;i ; 

%3[^ ^iRq^g% 9iici 1 

wmk I ^xRR^'t 512^ ^ ^ II 

3151 TssriT:—«I2T% | «^l#s^r«f»RnR5 
^ I 5i5iff^ wmk 3ii^im% I !tI| ci5r *n5ir 


K 

V. 


5i»^ra«rJ5R(lcl:—«. 


Jrra^RRT^^-^ ; 



^5 *ira: ^%9lJ|?C: 5ra^-»T, 511 


H. ‘!T’ !nf^~^. 
3PR 








SRl*T 5^ «Kt *Rto#asTr^|!ri|^l5fl3r^qatf^^ 
3ift fl *nM 1 ^ s^ I 5ifl f% 

il 31^ Irf^ I gsR^c^nf^: ^ 

^ r^?nn#H5^sf^ ^ ^ \ m^- 

f?nf^ I f^»i5r i silaRcit %?3iJf^TO\'Wirci-' 

Jpaw ^^?I«lI^5Bi^ R50l^ 5Ic# %f^?(?W)?2I«n 5?n- 
^:-^a5r: ci^(^s*n)^sfti^ I #qRt^i5?n2ff wn awr^sft jus^r- 


'T?RI I qq^RR: ? ^SSg^l ^ qWqW^^^q RRi; I 

Rq f| q^(t5q)Mq5*pqRr^sf^ #q qji^: *n5q?q- 

qRjff ^j^qsEsir i ^ gq: ^q ^^sqgqi I 

^ qi^ ^^sqqiR: I •''fqZ; 

q?q qjdqlfq i q»q qsR q>|cq»^? sicqjqrqxqR^qqRl^i 
q»«Rrft ^i^«qtq»Rn^«q^: qqtq: ? 3^ i qq qiqqrqi 3WTq^«iqra[r- 
5q^q|q^qR[ q^: I q^3q %qgq ^ q|q |^ T Rcq qgt qq^: l ^ q qtsf^ 
qiqqfqi q^Ff^iqjq q?q^, q^in^q ^q^qqR qq i qj^ 
SRqq^ qiqqt qfe sqfqqRR. (ffl) R gR i^ qHl^^^q f II 


K. «tqtq— 

H. «lftwpq—If. 


V. qWTRqq: ^pq—CT. 

H. qirfflfr 
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^€iF ; f^^qT?ri5^rri.i ^ q?fe<or^^qR'^>^?w®tRJT?rif; ? 

^ q^wir^qi^? 3riCtf^qs[qqrsdrqmq?^qr»? ? ^ ^rrq^smq: ^v. \ 

^ fN*\s?qqq9Smiqra I Jirf^ ^dtq: ; 

i^qifM^^qf^sir^qif^^qorHqqrq^q sR^W^^q wqf^^i^q^q^rqlK' 
^RT q^i^^qqiJRqf?!. i qifq ; qiqqf«i^fti«Jiq?^rqi mi qt|nq?- 
^^ftq<JTfqf^lq;qf3fqq^^fR3iq^ q>rrrfJiqRq3ti5r;^;q?iqq[qq^im- 
m\^ \ q|q I ^§qt 5r[f^?pii?i^f5fq^qoif^Mq?q^3f^qqfilq5T fqq %m- 
srqqq:, qlqr^qiifq qqrPl sqq^q qq^^qoiftr^lqjq^gf^q^qjgrqsiqqiifJt 
qqpq i qq[ssfqqq?qr?q?RT 53?q%M qjrNNRR’fgqq^l q^^^^qr^q- 
^qrqf^r?[f?f^ %ci; 3=Eq^; fRr?Rf^qrq\ itq^qr^q^qrq;; gqq^qRiqr- 
qf^f^ I qlq qrqqqq»?q q^s^s^tqjfq^qoirjq^ ^qq^qfqqr^ qWq^q- 
oii?qq: qi»tq ^ra:, fq^qiqR^Rq^q^rq ^ ^iqrfRf^qiqq^iq^: q^Rii- 
?qnqt f| \ 

f^f^lqqqfqqrq^ fqti^qqq^q&rqq qq^q ifq; 

q?fq q qi«flq:; qq?q^Scqq?qRTf^qfr[q\pT^^^q^qqqq^r?^ I qrf^ 
qf^qiRT qq^qf^^fJrfqteq^qqR^sfq qqrqf^q^: qif^qf^qsi^q^- 

qiiiqf^qqilqqq^R^Tqr q fqgq^qq qqsqq %q;; q^^q??- 

^sf^ qqfq^ I sqqqtfq^q’E^ qr^q^qj: i ‘ 5Rw^'tRiq?{^qif^5q(|g 

j^qvq*^’ |5qif^3 qf^qtfq^^^q qq§[qf|q?q^^q ^ ^qrqRrsr 5^r- 
qqjf:, qqiri^qiqqs q q«r^fqtrq: i qq qrq^q^qr^sirjqqrqqf^^fqrf^- 
qre^^qqjqrqq^q ^q§[r?q> Vqj^ i ^ %vA \ 
fqf^ %q;; ; ^q^qi^: ^qR^rgRrq^qsqqr qqk?iq^- 

5raoR3 q qqiRf^if^ ^q^qif^f^q;5qrq^q»qq%f \ 

fl ^ q5[sSq[«isqRiq^i!f: | ajq^^pr ^J|q 



aii|f^5sq^JTfs^«iF3«?jTfa5«r: i 

f^^2l^f?si?Hf 1%; as[3?!i<^; ^qoiJ(^HF5I*q 

951 ^9: Rf^ R?q^oiR'^?I9 |f9 ^ ; RfRRlfRl|- 

RRI9, RRmfRRf^ft%%RRR9't^: I W' rIrRI^R- 

^«H»I^t^lfi^WFi|6[: R9'tR9 |f9 

R9: ^R9: RIR 9Rtf^fRRf^I^54 R^R^iT 9Riq1f^9»^ I '?(t^sfq 
?Rlf?^R0T^t^ f^^'iR^t^R9tf^l?R9 # q^t^sf^ ^iq^RI^^^qo!- 
Jl^sf^ ^ frqiq«l%: 1 ^ f^(0l|qq> ^, RSIfqtq- 

^^9T f9q*l9 fJi5imR5q sRR^ st, 9sfrtfiqf^q'q[9T q^t^sfq ^'^q. 
^t^rq^qr^^; m i Rsndtqr^q'RRT 3 fJiqfiajq^qftq^ 9 

SR:, 9SFr9!q^on9T ^ Rq>fq^«q9R^- 

959 3tb9: ; m jfteRqr^rfqi^ 1 

4 

q^—qi=^ RRITOR qf9qR9rvr ; 9c[tqR9 ; fq^qojg|>i 

^9q^99I^5Rq|59^9 i[r5F9fJl9r^ g[[^f*l9I9lRll:: I SRSiqrf^qi^sf^ 
f9ter99T9595959 913^59 fq^'^FRfsfq^^ ^qR^qirfR^qSjjftqr l 9I 9 
9 3951 I 

99 ‘ ^ 3^’ f59lf8[3 9iq w»l[ si^ ; 99 951 ^f^q599fqi^9 
9^59[5^»^ I 99 f9f9iR9959RlRT5q!5955^0T[ 9 99n9R^(t- 

91^1^9^ I 9# 3 1^191919 91 3951 I 

9^tR— 99I9^95999ll99f9^^q9qf^r9 |Rt; ; 

9I^qte999^^9R9^(t9Ftf9qR59I9fq|: | 99rf|-9f^ 9919^959- 



%^., 5il^ <T^W f^^i'ii- 

Ri^Rdtr^i f^ II 

II R«if5f^5^?ilR?oJ5?fR^fRarqT sfiRl^RRilRRISiqT 

ei^Rmi^Rt: || 


II 


m 



^I'^Rlf^^ R 5IHIR?5RRlfe: I s^rlRlf^JRS 5ra5Rr3ft?fiRrcR?3?IRtRraflR 
^ I ; RR^sfq RH5RRl>^DTI^?nR^3RR^d) m^- 
?^RlfRi[: I 3ff^?nRT l^l«RI^^m ^ RI ; fR«RI^?^sf^ aRI^- 
Rl^cl^RI R^l5«#R5^RR?iRmR<iftR^^ I fOT R^oitsf^tn^RflfliqiSI 
mm Rf W^\ R nfR^RRlRRR^RIRr arfR^llTO^R^R W:- 
RR?r5l^R^R>cl^RIR^fl'R# I 515 # RR#I m ^ ‘ 3^RR^R5R5RRR\r?- 
^RRT^RfRoft?^R:qfra^RR ^^?5WIRRtf^R>R?*IIRl3'n^ 

1^ I 



^ I *1^^, 

?a5^5^i5:fi®i^sf&a*ir a%fdlq5^^qr<'5ig[f^f|[RRr ?i*tr«j%: | 3i«i swoi. 
faSI^Rrfi^*! ^ ^R*l5qsfl|q5qto STWRIfc^®! 

9 ft 5l5^5Rqq*q^F5l?qifg[qr 

f^5iraiq?^scqqFf^?qjfF^ifFR5qf{^^ 3iffm?a>or 

ftg m\ JifslW, ^«ir 

fq5«?^RTj5q?3«5rq ^ jt 35 ^^ ^^% i ^5iq5[55qR=E^. 
a«iRqq^3qq*qa lf^ m ?rRt EfjF^'t^FiJTft ^gq)[5qR=E^ ^ 
I ^qf f^tici jtfpftsfq ?F^qx^- 

I qjRq^q5^^f»i5qtfq«iqFqRr5^ 1 qRaq^^ff?!R#5\ q qjR'lqwft^ 
q ff^ff^qVqqffqfq^^i?^l fqjg q^isqfaRqi^q 3|oi^#»j: 
m q^?q?a5[?qR?qqFf^l[]^q5qq((ilRrg[^q 3Rqq[toqRFq3[qi|oi ^ qR^jfR. 
m -1 q Irq5q5[^mqr3(^qiq qljas^^qi^qqsft gqi: 1 q^?qw- 
51^ q^R=#? ?fq qf 3?#Rt 1 

«?q W qf^q^qfqqf^ q^gqR'sdq |fq \ qqr 
^qqfqiq^^fq^^ffeqrfq f^rfqfq; qf^lf^l^q^ 1 ^qq- 

^qqq^qFq^^riqtqr; qqr i qqf^ q^gqf^x^l q^oft qRdtf^ 

jRi'Jilsqsq^qfqf^f^ I 

?q^iqiq!:-q?5qff5^ q^q: qRqioiPrfq 1 qRPra^q % q^gq: 
qRrqq^qilfr^q. 1 3iq=E^q ^ q^q: qRf^qR ; siq^qj^q 

^q^q qR^qR lf^ qjqqttqq’^ 1 ^3 q^gqR^ ^qiqR^sl- 



qftPra5q«^ i q^^q: qfiqfqj^ i g^qiqm qi?'JTtsJRi?q- 

I 

qiqscif^’siqrai^i^^-^^ifMtqqtPfqqi ^iqR^ed?:; qqr 
fqPn q qqalfq i qsi^fq^qqrtJiqqr fq^: q>i55qRxi^;; m |s[f^- 
q[% qq^f^ I q^s^q^qqqr q?3qR=E^:; qqr fqRrq?r 

qqHtfq I PRqw ^^?qiq??qr?qqifq qsoi^qqiqrqiJRqRff^fq i gqi^- 
S^^^ERTOBrraqiqii^S qiq?q^?q wm: ‘ ^ # fq«r^ r^qr ’ ‘ «l sqicq 
qwq’qf^^qq: ’ ‘ ^ q^qq,’ ‘ fq’qq: q^q ft^qq.’ ‘f^^q fq^ q|qq< 

q|^?aq5[5qR=5^iqiqs^qr, ‘ 3 ^ ‘ q^q q^ qsq*^’ ‘ f^>q- 

- ^ 

35q: ’ ‘ q qm q f^q: ’ ‘ q q qlfqt sinq, q =q q q5?R[ ’ ^ 
qqqf?qi?q^^q q^qR'^iqiq 3q»: 1 ‘ 3 ?q qqq,’ ‘ q^q qg qsqj^’ 
‘ q^fqq qqq,q q q qsq^’ ?fq qjf^qqqfqqqq^qRqqj^qifJiqi^q 
®fqf?q)iq!qR'5^rqrq«i q^rf^q-. 1 qqr qqqqr qu^qif^ ‘ sn^q^qr- 
^n^qi qRqrqflqwrfq: ’ ‘ ^^q«( qRx^r- 

qrqq^qiq, ‘ q^q ql^tqqq.’ qqq^iqrqiqqr qf§qR'd?fqiq: qfq- 
qif^q: I 

qq-q^?q?q?qfq|Rr: q^q: qRqiq qi ^ 

qrqR^qpqqi^ sqq^qrqq qq>qqfqq?q^q'^%Wq?i5qqqr fq^- 
^^q qfi[’2iq’5qiqPiqi^qi^f^qiqfqqqrqiwif^q»?'qqr»ii^?>m q«i?qfq^ 
q I 0rR*qonf^f?®l ^ ^sjrqqssqfi^lqqt: qf^qqiS qRq»q q?3- 
qR‘5|i3[^ qqqqr qisqqjftni^qqif^ I qf5q?q^r?qqqi q^3- 

qf^lq ^ q qq^% ‘ ^i^q^ ’ 1 ^ q^q^q^Rqqqr 

q^’Elq:; qqqiqipqtsqfq-^qq^ I ‘ siqwq: * ‘ ai^S^q^ «Iiqn ’ 



sft^rrapr^wn^ 


? 52 |?l ff^ ^; 3 !fJ|- 

I '^a^rfe »t#—^^ 5[^wi«TWff^^Wf5ii’«i54 i 

II ffcT ^«f55R55^«ft?^^?pf^?Rl?ir*lT «it»?RqJ|qiTr9[qT 
fqf^qqR’E^^iR^q*^ II 

II m II 

^ q®5[0«q§r ?i*q#; gg^'JiiRilRf^ ci*?RiV 

>qiRil;: I cf*iif| wqr^ *?i'jq?R:—‘ ^ ?qiq^- 

q?qi ‘ ^^^ ’ 

^if^iir I R|q-i ^Hfq, ; 

q^q %aq^q q^sq mhm ^Rf wRlg 

qp4 cig^q ^R^RlRl 5l(l?9S30nfq ai?q>qf^^^Rl 

I ^ ?irq^qf?t^?5^oir#3 s^^toajfjRqgq#- 
'^qn\tT; qgsqqiq^^go^ ?^q^ | ^Rl??a¥a|I?r3?l5l5 q^qi^qsqf^Rqj^q 

qfci ‘ m if¥t ’ ‘ q^Mr 51 ^- 
‘ ^sRl«nq ‘ SfiR^iq ^ ‘ 5 lffq ^^\^ 5153: ^ 

r^qiF#5ijqf^5q^ I ^g[??q^Ifl(|qFlq 5I^R5!??ORq^q5Ro[ 5rq|giOT|?5I^?. 

5i(IRqrqRf^[i?q>RrJ|qT q^qr qqqmWqfRq^qiiR# if|q^>sqf^ R[qiTq- 
R[5R?q«i^irqqfqia{|qT «pfqqq?[Rt^fqqnT?qciq^q qRR5Sjiq?q#f5l>r 





= 1 ^ 

I ri?iT?r^«^ ^h 5r0^5R*r4tw2ini. i ?mm<i?«i5ir* 

I m q^q q qa^qr^q^- 

q^qlPrqi^; sq^qi^T^q^qtWqf^ i |fa3 ‘g^r 

WRI?qg:’ r^I^ ^55Rq5l5?q^»ftsfq ggl^ftrli^q q?3q^cl=E®^^q ^^‘ 
^gfqfg fiqqiq I ‘%ciq^q’ ^ q^ ‘qi?fq| 5 iq?wC, ‘^q^qj^q^q^’ ^ ^m- 
qqfqqrq^: qi^'kqi^qrqs^qiqrH i qs^orq^s'qRqq^^jsif R^q qi^t^- 
?qteqq^ i %gjRq-|g?#^g^^q^: i qfqf^ qfqf^qqr: i ^sqqis^q ^Oqq- 
gf^qiq'^qi qrO^R i qjiqif^^qpqRifqqgT qqqraq^qr- 

q^oiwqf^qt qr^^q i ^iq^qqi-qiqffqqr^^qq: i sig qq ^qqq- 
q 1 f^^uqrq'^ 5 fqq^rq 5 qqrwi 5 ifq^qg*q?qfPiqgwqrq>R^f^iqfeqi^qf^ 

^gWqj<q^q[fg5qrf^qRir<«i i ^qi^ gg=55^t^[fqq^5 

fqqpqRiqi^q sqioifqrafqrqqr fq^ll^q^ | ^qi«|-^qfqqq, 

?frqR^ ^[q 1 f^q?3 qR^3 ^q*J?rqRr q|: »if5iqi'qRrqi^q«i^3 

qwRi^q^qffHf^^q^ i qiqqfM^ ?roif^g(l>5 f^qqqrq^fRg ^s^or- 
WF 5 qi%: qR^q^ i ^5 k cf 5 ^q>|q;^qqqi^qiqi^sf^ g's^f^f^qq^q* 
q^q I qjiq^^qqfs ^qi^qf^qjqR 1 m 3n?qi^qqif%Rf^q?qi^rir- 

^qqq^qq: I qrqq-qf^fqqqH^P^^*»^‘ l g^qSqj^^Pi^ fq^tqiqqgqr 
^q^ qrqqprf^ '^qiqq^qgRR-qqr^ 1 ^qif^q^q^fr^qi^gqr 
l^grqqqqRi qg%Ri»lqiqq^?^q ^'qsqiRRqiiJftqr 1 ^qr'qRi- 

kii % qgrqgRiJfq ^ 1 q T^m\^\% 1 i^qP^^^jq qi^sqifq: 1 
ggqf^«q ^gqf^q'tqqpq i^q ^qiRgqi^q ^otr> f^qM^^qrg^tMqrisqif^: 1 
gq ^[(kqisqsqqir^ «j^q 5r(kgq[ Wfrlq5^q\q^^^qqfftf: 1 ^zm- 
?qi^wijg?qifqq^sf^ qqiqJiggi 1 qjqifq^gr^q^q '^q ^qioigqr 
f^qf^g # gqi«j;gqifqm««q§[qgqi^qf^^qgf^g?^’q|[i*t^ ??gB- 



I RWRRI^ 5l(l??RR^R I sitRIW^RI 

5r^fqq5^ I rifRif^^lR ?r*ft^ I fRiR# 3 

sftqqrO^^RN? ? 5 SJ 0 J 3 tjifqf^ | 

RRr fRIRf^PlR RRWFRRRRr'JRRR'RR sftqqaRRra^rf^TORIR- . 
^sqfcrf^RqiRl^’^; R 3RlffRq^RI5RRRqRl^R^qRI0l?iqPRf^RejR^ SRI^RIR 
a4: I «rcl^?J,% ‘ R^R’ q?RF^r RI*^ ^sqioiRRJ^ | RR 3cftR55qioif^fl4 
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The Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure by P. Pancapagesa Sastri, with a 

Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya' Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, 

Pp. xxiv+324. 1940. (Armamalai University). 

This voliime contains the Thesis presented by the author for the 
M. O. L. Degree of the University of Madras. Its theme is Indian 
Aesthetics—a subject in which, as in so many others investigated by 
them, the ancient Indians have advanced numerous theories. Many of 
these theories are briefly referred to here; but the volume is chiefly 
concerned with the elucidation of the most prominent among them, 
which is known as the theory of rasa. The book is divided into ten 
diapters. The first three of them deal with the subject in a general 
way, and point out the importance as well as the antiquity of the rasor 
theory. It is mentioned already in the Ndtya-sastra of Bharata, the 
earliest work on Sanskrit literary criticism that has come down to us. 
The next four chapters treat of the chief interpretations of Bharata’s 
view of rasa and show how the latest of them, which we owe to Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta of the 9th and 10th centuries respectively, 
is the best. This view superseded all the rest, and has virtually domi¬ 
nated Indian literary criticism ever^ since. The next two chapters are 
taken up with the discussion of the exact significance of this theory, 
the extent of its influence and the modifications, all more or less slight, 
which it underwent in later times. The last chapter deals with the 
number of rasas, and considers in particular the question whether the 
Santa can be the predominant rasa in poetry and in the drama. The 
view maintained here, on the strength of the opinions of great critics 
and the practice of artists of the first rank like Vyasa and Asvagho§a, 
is that it can well be so. 

The literature relating to this subject in Sanskrit is vast, and the 
author shows a close acquaintance with it. His exposition of the main 
theme, * the suggestion theory ’ of rasa as he terms it, is very good. But 
there are large portions of the book which dwell at unnecessary length 
on matters fliat are well known to students of Sanskrit criticism. We 
have also come across a few doubtful or misleading statements. In 
dealing with Bhatta Lollata’s view, for instance, it is stated (pp. 64 ff) 
that the anuhhavas or expressions of the emotions help the spectator 
in inferring the mental attitude of the hero and the heroine. But the 
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spectator’s conclusions in this respect have nothing whatever to do with 
the ’generation of rasa’ in the actors or the diaracters represented 
by them. The anuhhavas seem rather to serve as aids to the hero and 
the heroine themselves to discover each other’s frame of mind. But 
speaking as a whole, the book brings together a good deal of informa¬ 
tion touching the theory of rasas, which now lies scattered in many 
books; and its publication will accordingly be welcomed by all stu¬ 
dents of Sanskrit literature. The various indexes included in the 
volume’ and the anal 3 d:ical table of contents will greatly facilitate the 
work of referring to it. 

M.H. 


Nitimdla by Narayanarya : Sanskrit Text edited with Introduction and 

Notes, by Prof. R. Ramanujachari, M.A., and Pandit K. Srinivasa- 

charya, Siromani. cxii-|-pp. 94. 1940. (Annamalai University). 

'This is the second volume of the “Philosophy Series” planned 
by the A nnamal ai University, of which the first, viz., the Nyaya-kuliSa, 
edited by the same two scholars, appeared some time ago. Like it, 
this book also is published for the first time now; and the editorial 
work has been done with all the critical care to which we drew atten¬ 
tion in reviewing the earlier voliune in this journal. It was a high 
standard which they set themselves in it, and that standard is fully 
maintained here. Students of Indian philosophy are greatly indebted 
to the learned editors for placing within their easy reach such rare 
and important works, and to the University for encouraging their pub¬ 
lication. The text of the Ntdmala, as printed here, is the result of 
collating three manuscripts; and all the variations in reading foimd 
in them have been noted. In one or two places, there are small gai>s, 
but otherwise the text is complete; and where the Mss. are corrupt 
or are defective in any other way, the emendations suggested by the 
editors seem to us to be quite satisfactory. 'They have also included 
in the volume lucid summaries of the argument of the work both in 
Sanskrit and in English, the latter being somewhat fuller than the 
former. These summaries, together with the analytical table of con¬ 
tents prefixed to the text, are sure to be of great service to students. 
Hiere are also appended to the edition varioiis indexes to facilitate 
reference to Ihe work. We may observe, in passing, that the quota¬ 
tion beginning with Tallahdhih is not from Bodhayana, as indicated 
in the Index to quotations, but from a different thinker, viz., Brahma- 
nandin who is known as the Vakya-kara. 
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The author, NsoAyaxi^Si belongs to about the end of the 12th or 
the beginning of the 13th century and holds an honoured place among 
the exponents of Visistadvaita as shown, for example, by Ved^ta Desika’s 
reference to him as ‘ a man of wisdom * (prdjna). He seems to have 
written, at least, one other book—^an abridgement of the MimdrhsS^ 
darsana. The present work is written in prose interspersed with verses, 
and contains a brief but a very clear exposition of the fxmdamentals of 
Ramanuja’s teaching. It is divided into 10 chapters. Of them, four 
are directly concerned with the refutation of doctrines which, like the 
Visistadvaita, are based primarily on Sruti or Revelation, viz., 
Mimaihsa and some schools of Vedanta. The Mimamsa subordinates 
the Upanishads to the karma-kdvda of the Veda and thus differs from 
the Vedanta in the view it takes of the final import of Vedic teaching. 
One of these four chapters, viz., the second in the order of the book, 
criticises this view and points out that it is the jndna-kdnda or the 
Upanishads which constitute the principal part of the Veda. The next 
three chapters are devoted to a discussion of the doctrines of Sankara, 
Bhaskara and Yadava, which appear to have had the greatest vogue 
about the time, and make out that they are not only at variance with 
the teaching of the Veda, taken as a whole, but are also logically un¬ 
tenable. The remaining chapters also refer to other doctrines; but 
they do so only incidentally, their main purpose being the exposition 
of one or more distinctive aspects of the Visistadvaita view. Chapters 
6 and 7, for example, together elucidate the conceptions of Brahman or 
God, the individual souls and the physical world, showing how the 
latter two are other than, though inseparable from, the first. Chap¬ 
ters 9 and 10 deal similarly with the nature of the ideal state of mok§a, 
and with the twofold way of bhakti and prapatti recommended for 
achieving it. 

There are two or three points in which the views put forward in 
this work are not precisely the same as are now commonly associated 
with the Visistadvaita doctrine; but none of them, we should add, is 
really in disaccord with the spirit of Ramanuja’s teaching. For ex¬ 
ample, the explanation of error given here (p. 25) is what is known 
as anyathd^khydti and not yathdrtka-khydti as set forth in the 
hhd^a. But from what Vedanta Desika states in his Sarvariha^siddhi 
(iv. 9), we cannot say that the former explanation was altogether xm- 
acceptable to Ramanuja. Again, the significance which is attached here 
to vidhis (p. 60) is different from that assigned to then\ by Ramanuja 
in his Veddrtha-samgraha. But the difference is not material as pointed 
out by the same thinker (ibid. v. 96), and is due merely to a shifting 
of the emphasis from one aspect of a vidhi to another. While Ramd^ 
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nuja’s view lays stress on the idea of the good involved in it and keeps 
its mandatory character in the backgroimd, our author’s explanation 
of it does the reverse. 

The work is, comparatively speaking, easy; and, by its style as 
well as by its size, it is very well suited to meet the needs of those 
that desire to make their first acquaintance with Ramanuja’s doctrine. 
With the English aids to study, which the present edition contains, it 
should prove particularly useful to students in our Universities. It 
may not be so comprehensive as the Yatlndra-mata-dlpika which is 
now sometimes used as a text-book by beginners; but it is less packed 
with facts, and its treatment of the subject is, on the .whole, much 
better from the standpoint of students of philosophy. 

M. HIRIYANNA. 
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Section 1 


GROUNDNUT—ITS CULTIVATION 

Groundnut is cultivated both as a rain-fed and also a 

hot weather irngated crop. The new “ Saloum ” variety intro¬ 
duced recently has gained ground and has been slowly extend¬ 
ing to the various parts of the district. The crop is sown 

generally as a mixed crop and is cultivated along with Tenai or 

Ragi where well-irrigation is in practice. In hot weather, 
Ragi is first sown or planted, and groimdnut is subsequently 
dibbled in when the cereal is in flowers. Occasionally it is grown as a 
pure crop, in which case it is sown early in January. As the cultivation 
of the dry crop is profitable, there is a tendency to utilize more cattle 
manure in these lands than on wet ones. Though the cereals arc 
inter-cultivated with this crop, yet the yield of groundnut has not gone 
down. On the other hand, the yield has increased owing to the recupe¬ 
rative effect the groundnut crop has on land. The inter-cultivation of 
groundnut with cereals provides the thick population of this district 
with a means of improving its poor income. 

Since the market for groimdnut has been declining in recent years, 
there has been an attempt on the part of some ryots to change over to 
cotton cultivation to a certain extent. This new crop is slowly being 
introduced in the South Arcot District and there is a ginnery working 
at Villupuram. 

The groimdnut plant is an annual herbaceous plant, belonging to the 
natural order of Papilonaceae, with pea-shaped flowers. The leaves 
have four leaflets which are arranged on the leaf-stalk in two pairs exhi¬ 
biting sleep movements at night. The stem attains from one to three feet 
in height according to the variety and the soil in which the plant is culti¬ 
vated. Though there are several varieties of this plant under cultivation 
in different parts of the globe, the two varieties that are commonly met 
with in India are the spreading and bunch types. The commercial 
classification of the varieties is based on the shape of the mature pods, 
the number and colour of the seeds they contain and the manner in 
which the pods are produced on the stem of the plant. ’ 
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The common variety that is grown in South Arcot takes five 
to six months to mature. In the initial stages of the plant’s growth very 
little moisture is required. Till the flower begins to appear, the plant can 
withstand drought. As such, the sowing period is so selected as to make 
rain available in the last phase of the plant’s life. In those tracts where 
the influence of the South-West monsoon is meagre, but are affected by 
the North-East monsoon, sowing operations are imdertaken towards the 
end of July or at the beginning of August. In tracts having summer 
showers with seasonal rains from the middle of May, the crop is raised 
in April. In brief, the cultivator adjusts the sowing according to the 
seasonal rainfall of the tract. 

Loose sandy loam is best fitted for the raising of this crop. Cul¬ 
tivation in heavy soil increases the cost of production and lowers the 
yield. The land is well drained before sowing as the plant will get 
diseased if water is allowed to stagnate in the field. Even a slight rain¬ 
fall at the initial stages of the plant’s growth will adversely affect the 
growth of the plant. 

The land is first prepared for the crop by weeding in the initial stages. 
Weeds like Hariali and Korai seriously hamper the growth of the plant, 
affecting the yield. Hence the weeds, which grow after the seasonal 
rain, are first cleared in order to keep the beds clean. After weeding, the 
land is ploughed two to six times before manuring. 

Manure is applied to the land before the last ploughing. Five to ten 
cardoEuis of manure, a mixture of ash, town or village sweepings and 
cattle manure are applied to an acre of land. In addition to these, tank 
silt and sheep penning are also spread over the field. 

A few days after sowing, the nuts germinate. Slowly the plant 
covers the groimd and begins to produce flowers. The rate of growth of 
the plant determines the rate of production of flowers. The maximum 
growth is seen during the third and fifth fortnight. Hence this period is 
termed the “grand period of growth.’’ Followed by this period, is 
a decrease in the rate of growth, with a subsequent increase. After 
that there is a gradual decrease in growth. The critical period in its 
growth, which is definite but varying, is just before the first fortnight 
of flowering. It is necessary to see that this period coincides with the 
most advantageous part of the season so that the best development of the 
plant may be obtained. 
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Regarding flowering, there are three distinct phases. The bunch . 
varieties of short duration start flowering about the 23rd day after 
sowing. After the first flowering, there is a rapid and steep increase 
in the production of flowers. After a week when the maximum rate 
is reached, there will be a progressive fall. In the local and “Saloum” 
varieties the flowering period begins after 34 and 32 days. As already 
remarked, the period of flowering lasts for a month. 

The soil is loosened with the hand hoe to enable the plant to grow 
well. For this, labour is essential and, therefore, any scarcity of labour 
will greatly handicap the growth of the plant. Wherever scarcity of labour 
is felt, the method of sowing the crop in rows, intercultivation and the 
use of the bullock hoe, are strongly recommended by the Agricultural 
Department. Frequent hoeings are necessary to increase the growth of 
the plant. No stipulation as to number of hoeings can be made, for 
they depend on the soil and the variety of crop sown. But it can be said 
with safety, that such a procedure has to be continued for the first three 
months of the plant’s growth. When the seasonal rains cease, the 
hoeings are done in order to retain the moisture in the ground and also 
to prevent the emergence of weeds. As the interspaces between plants 
are ample, bullock hoes can be utilized for hoeing. 

Groimdnut is cultivated as a mixed crop in many tracts. In South 
Arcot, it is grown along with cereals like Cholam or Cumbu. For this 
purpose “ long duration varieties ” are chosen, so that when the cereal 
is ready for harvest, the groundnut crop will be sufficiently grown up. 
Till then the cereal will serve to shade the young plant. 

The method usually adopted is to broadcast the seed of the cereal 
and then level the ground. The seed-bed is made firm by dragging a 
harrow across the ploughing. When the cereal has grown six inches, 
weeding and hoeing are undertaken. Hoeing and weeding are repeated 
when the rains set in and the land is thus prepared for the sowing of 
groundnut which is done when the cereal begins to flower. The ground¬ 
nuts are then dibbled in nine inches apart. This mode of cultivation 
greatly benefits the cereal crop. 

For sowing, the cultivators purchase seeds occasionally. Clean 
pods are purchased and are shelled by hand. Only well-filled kernels 
are used for sowing, and mouldy ones are rejected. 

The cultivators drop the seed into the plough furrow behind each 
plough when the crop is raised as a pure one. This involves hardship to 
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the cultivator, for, as the plants are too close, their full growth is check¬ 
ed and further hoeing operations cannot be successfully caried out. Be¬ 
sides this, if heavy rain sets in, the plots get water-logged and thus 
the plants are injured. 

An unproved method of sowing is genei'ally to drop the seed at inter- 
vali of six to nine inches into every third plough furrow according to 
the quality of the soil. This procedure saves a considerable quantity of 
seeds and also reduces the cost of cultivation. 

When the pods are formed at the end of the fourth month, the plant 
is ready for harvest. The stalks of l3ie underground pods ^et dried and 
the skin of the kernels turns pink. This is the proper time for the crop 
to be lifted up. Even at this stage some pods may be immature. 

The method of harvesting differs according to soil and climate. In 
South Arcot, in light loamy soil a mammottie is attached to a drought 
pole and worked like a plough to loosen the soil to a depth of about four 
inches. If the crop is too ripe or if the soil has hardened, many of the 
nuts may stick to the soil. To remove them, the pods at the top are 
taken first and pods adhering to the stem are picked next. Then the soil 
is loosened and the pods left underground are raked and picked. 

When the harvesting is over the produce' is spread in the open air 
in sunlight for drying and at nights they are heaped up and covered 
with straw. This proco-ss is repeated until the pods are completely dry. 

We have already noted that the crop is also raised as an irrigated 
summer crop. Since it is a profitable venture, the cultivators adopt this 
procedure. 

The crop is grown as a mixed one along with a cereal like ragi or 
cholam which is broadcast in the field when sown. When the crop 
is raised as a pure one, the seeds are dibbled in at 6" to 9" apart in 
the dry beds and watered immediately. At times the cultivators sow 
the local Mauritius variety close together but this entails heavy expen¬ 
diture as we have already noticed. 

Various methods of cultivation have been tried for experiment in the 
Agricultural Research Station, Palur, and the results recorded. One of its 
improved methods is as follows: —Seeds are sown in the furrow of 
every third plough furrow at intervals of 6"—9". Before sowing the 
land is well irrigated and left dry. As soon as the soil is dry, it is 
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levelled by means of a harrow in order to preserve the moisture in the 
soil to facilitate germination. 

Being an irrigated crop, sufficient drains are made for water to 
flow. If the land is uneven, subsidiary channels are constructed across 
the rows from where the crop can be irrigated in each direction along 
the furrows. The furrows are occasionally raked with bullock-hoes to 
prevent evaporation. In the initial stages the irrigation is done once 
in a fortnight. The length of the interval between the irrigations 
varies with the texture of the soil. Hoeing and weeding operations 
cease when the plant begins to spread out. The furrows are kept 
open for frequent irrigation. When the pods begin to mature 
irrigation is stopped. Harvesting is done in the same manner as the rain- 
fed crop. 

Tlie yield varie.s according to the variety and also the manner of 
cultivation. As a rainfed crop, the bunch and spreading varieties 
produce on an average 750 lbs. and 1,000 lbs. of pods respectively. On 
the other hand, the yield has been calculated at 2,000 lbs. and 2,500 lbs. 
for the bunch and spreading varieties when cultivated as an irrigated 
crop. 

The cost of cultivation for both forms, rain-fed and irrigated, is 
tabulated below to show the difference in the expenditure involved. The 
net profit has been calculated to indicate which procedure is more pay¬ 
ing. The figures are compiled from information gathered from the Tindi- 
vanam Agricultural Research Station. 

[Experiments regarding sneld, the variety to be utilized for maxi¬ 
mum production and for thwarting pests and diseases, are described in 
later sections. ] 


Cost op Cultivation Tables. 
(Spreading type—calculated per acre). 
Rain-fed 


1. Preparatory CvXtivaUon, 

Ploughing four times—6 pairs @ 10 annas Rs. as. ps. Rs. asps, 
a pair (including those for covering 

manure and sowing) .. • 3 12 0 
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2, Mdtiureis and Manuring. Rs, as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 

Cost of ten cart-loads of manure @ 

6 annas a cart load 3 12 0 

Charges for carting—2 carts @ Re. 1 
per cart .. 2 0 0 

Spreading manure—6 women at 2 annas 
each .. 0 12 0 

- 6 8 0 


3. Seeds and Sowing. 

Cost of 75lbs. of kernels at 161h. a rupee 4 11 0 < 

Sowing behind country plough and 
covering with brush harrow—14 pair 
@ 0-12-0 a pair and 2 women @ 2 asi. 
each .. 0 7 0 

- 5 2 0 


4. After Cultivation. 

Hoeing and weeding twice—^24 women 
@ 2 annas each 


3 0 0 


5. Harvesting. 

Mammootic digging—12 men @ 3 annas 
each 2 4 0 

Stripping pods from vines and picking 
pods left out in the soil—60 men @ 2 
annas each 7 8 0 

Drying and cleaning—4 women @ 3 
annas each .. 0 12 0 


10 8 0 


6. Assessment. 


10 0 


29 14 0 


Total cost of cultivation per acre for the rain-fed crop is Rs. 30-0-0 
approximately. 
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Value of the Produce, 

Yield of pods—1,200 lbs. per acre or 900 lbs. of kernels. Cost of 

Rs/as. ps. 

900 lbs. of kernels @ Rs. 25/- per candy of 531 lbs. is — 43 0 0 

Value of haulms, 2000 lbs. @ 1000 per rupee 2 0 0 

Total cost of produce 45 0 0 

Net profit per acre .. Rs. 15 0 0 


Irrigated Crop 


1. Preparatory Cultivation. Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 

Ploughing foiir to six pairs @ 10 annas 
a pair (including the one for covering 

the manure) 3 12 0 


2. Manures and Manuring. 

Cost of 10 cart-loads of manure @ 

6 annas a cart-load 3 12 0 

Carting charges for two carts @ Re. 1 
each .. 2 0 0 

Spreading manure—6 women @ 2 annas 
each 0 12 0 


6 8 0 


3. Seeds and Sowing. 

Cost of 64 lbs. of kernels @ 16 lbs. a rupee 4 0 0 

Forming beds and sowing • • 2 6 0 

- 6 6 0 


4. After Cultivation. 

Hoeing and weeding—32 women @ 2 as. 
each 4 0 0 

Irrigation—12 times at Rs. 2|- each 24 0 0 

-' 28 0 0 
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5. Harvesting. 

Mammootie digging—16 men @ 3 annas Rs. as. ps. Rs.as.ps. 
each .. 3 0 0 

Stripping pods and picking pods from the 
soil—100 women @ 2 annas each .. 12 8 6 

Drying and cleaning—8 @ 3 as. each 18 0 

- 17 0 0 

6. Assessment. 2 0 0 

63 10 0 
or 

64 0 0 


Value of the Produce 

Yield of pods—^2,400 lbs. per acre or 
1,800 lbs. of kernels. Cost of 1,800 lbs. of 
kernels @ Rs. 25'/- per candy of 531 lbs. 86 0 0 

Value of haulms—4000 lbs. @ 1,000 lbs. 
per rupee .. 4 0 0 


Total value of the produce .. 90 0 0 


Net profit per acre on the irrigated crop 


26 0 0 


N.B .:—^The price of ^oimdnut in calculating the value of the produce 
was taken to be Rs. 25. It should be borne in mind that the 
ruling price is only about Rs. 19. 
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MAP OF 


INDIA SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GROUNDNUT ACREAGE 
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Section II 


THE ACREAGE OF CULTIVATION 

The groundnut of commerce is known by several common names, 
such as peanut, earthnut, chinese-nut and Tarchidaeu. In India and 
other countries where it is grown, it is differently known in the verna¬ 
cular languages by names which are merely translations of one or the 
other of those mentioned. 

The plant which produces groundnut is known botanically as 
“Arachis hypogea.” It is unknown in a wild state and its native country 
has been a matter of imcertainty. There is reason to believe, however, 
+hat it originated in tropical South America, since several species belong¬ 
ing to the genus Arachis are commonly found in that continent. There 
are other species of peanuts, among which may be mentioned “Arachis 
nambyquarae, Voandzeia subterranea, and Stylosanthis mucrowata.” 
Arachis nambyquarae like Arachis hypogea, is freely found in Brazil. 
Tt is cultivated by the Nambyquarae Indians in Rondonia, Matto Grasso. 
It is surmised that peanut was first carried from Brazil to Africa by 
slave ships; by the same manner it was conveyed to Virginia from the 
African shores. 

(a) World acreage :]':—^The important groundnut producing countries 
arc India, China, United States, Senegal, Nigeria, French Sudan, Gam¬ 
bia, Dutch East Indies, Japan, Spain and Argentina. China comes next 
to India with two billion pounds per year. The nuts are grown in most 
parts of China but the chief producing provinces are Shantung, Kwan- 
tung, Honan and Chikli. Manchuria also produces large quantities of 
groundnut. Although a small podded variety was grown in China for 
a long period, her extensive peanut industry had its real beginning only 
by 1889, when Archdeacon Thompson, an American missionary, took 
four quarts of Virginia peanuts to Shanghai.* 


tVide Appendix; Table I. 

•^Vide **Vegetable Fats and Oils” by Jamieson. Monograph No. 58, pp. 132. 
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Next to China come the United States and Senegal in order of im¬ 
portance with annual average yields of over 700 million pounds of pea¬ 
nuts. In the United States the peanuts are grown throughout the 
southern states but commercial production is chiefly confined to rather 
limited areas. 

The statistical data available for groundnut production for the years 
prior to 1914, are not satisfactory and complete. But judged from ex¬ 
ports, the acreage and production were probably about one third of 
tiieir post-war maxima. 

With the close of the Great War in 1918, the cultivation of ground¬ 
nut began to increase markedly. The acreage under groundnuts in 
those countries for which statistical information is available rose from 
an average of 6-6 million acres in 1924—1926 to an average of 9*8 
rmliion acres in 1980-32, showing an increase of 48*5%'. In 1930-32 more 
land came to be utilized for the cultivation of groundnut, thus aliecting 
the world total acreage. As compared with 1924-26, the acreage oi 
cultivation in India had increased by 60% in 1930-32, owing to a greater 
variety of uses for wliicii the produce came lo be utilized during the 
interval. The next largest increase was noticed in U.S.A. where a 
rise of about 40% brought the avei-age acreage during 1930-32 to 1-4 
million acres. In the other countries the acreage of cultivation remain¬ 
ed stable; none of them showed any decline. 

Though there was a downward trend in India during the depres¬ 
sion, soon an upward march was noticed, and it reached its maximum 
in 1933 contributing about 7,586,000 acres. After 1933-34 there was a 
retrograde step in this increase in acreage, but in 1937 it recorded 
8,652,000 acres. Though complete ligui-es for China are lacking, it has 
shown rapid strides in recent years in the cultivation of groundnut, re¬ 
cording nearly 3,686,000 acres. With a record of steady increase up to 
1932, U.S.A. had a decline in 1933 with a gradual recovery extending 
to 1936. But 1937 recorded a slight decrease. After a fall in 1933, 
Senegal experienced a gradual rise up to 1936. In Argentina there 
was a steady increase and the figures show that there is a two-fold 
increase in 1936 when compared with the figures for 1930. 

(b) India* :—^Historical records refer to the existence of the 
groundnut plant in India as early as the 16th centiury. As a commercial 

*Vide Appendix: Table II. 
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crop it remained in darkness as late as the second lialf of the nineteenth 
century. Between 1850 and 1890 the area imder cultivation is shown 
to have increased from 4000 acres to 275,000 acres. Thus within forty 
years the figures showed an increase of over sixty times. But the country 
was not fortunate enough to benefit by this prosperity, for a devastat¬ 
ing plant disease vitally affected the crop and greatly reduced the out¬ 
put with a subsequent shrinkage in the acreage imder cultivation. The 
rejiercussions of this visitation were keenly felt in subsequent years. 
But the introduction of a new variety soon after averted a catastrophe 
at the proper time. It not only resuscitated the cultivation but doubled 
the acreage under groundnut. As a result of it, the plant was cultivated 
over two million acres in 1914. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914, the Indian groundnut trade 
received a set-back. Continental ports ceased to operate during that 
period, and Marseilles, the chief importer of groundnut was almost 
closed to the Indian exporter. Moreover, the scarcity of shipping space, 
higher freight and insurance charges, and exchange difficulties, increased 
the hardships of the exporter of the produce. Consequently, 
the area under cultivation of groimdnut came to be reduced. 
In 1915-16 there was a fall in the acreage of cultivation under 
groundnut by nearly 700,000 acres from 2,144,000 in 1914 to 1,411,000 
acres in 1915-16 in British India. The closing years of the war saw the 
area imder cultivation of groundnut reduced to 1*7 million acres as 
compared with about 2 million acres in 1914-15 for British India. 


# 

Area in thousands of acres. 


Year. 

Total acreage. 

1914-15 

2,144 

1915-16 

1,411 

1916-17 

2,069 

1917-18 

1,687 

1918-19 

1,158 

1919-20 

1,306 

1920-21 

1,824 
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It took two years to recover the original position in acreage. From 
1920-29, there has been a gradvial rise in the acreage under cultivation 
with only slight interruptions in the case of British India. In 1929 the 
area under cultivation was about 6,436,000 acres for the whole of India, 
nearly thrice the pre-war average. The following figures will illustrate 
the trend of increase in the acreage: — 


In thousands of acres 


Year. 

India. 

British India. 

1920-21 

2323 

1824 

-22 

2367 

1682 

-23 

2774 

2301 

-24 

2958 

2207 

-25 

3181 

2289 

1925-26 

4259 

3474 

-27 

4442 

3493 

-28 

5536 

4401 

-29 

6436 

5102 


The above figures illustrate that in 1925-26, the acreage under cul¬ 
tivation falls short of double the acreage of 1920-21 by less than two 
himdred thousand acres for British India. From 1925-26 onwards until 
the beginning of the depression the British India figures show a regular 
increase as in the case of the whole of India. 

The depression also affected the area under cultivation. There 
was a fall of roughly 600 thousand acres between 1928 and 1929 and 
about a million acres in 1931-32 in the acreage of British India alone. 
But in 1933-34, with the beginning of recovery, the acreage increased to 
nearly six millions for British India and eight million acres for the 
whole of India. 

The following table shows the trend of cultivation of grotmdnut for 
the years following the depression. 
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THE POSITION OF GROUNDNUT IN RELATION TO 
OTHER CROPS IN INDIA 


Rice 81 7 


Gmm 15*8 


Bfu'ra 11*4 


Wheat 25 2 


Jowar 24'0 


Barley 6'5 


Maiye 6'0 


Ragi 3'6 


Fruits and 
Vegetables 
4'9 


Sugar cane 4*3 



Other food crops 33*3 

Cotton 15*4 

Jute 2*5 

MurtardrS SatamumS-? 

Fodder crops 10*8 

Uftseed 2*4 

Ground nut 5*5 

1 Other Non-food crops 7*2 | 
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In ihousanda of acres 


Year. 

India. 

British India. 

1929-30 

5,700 

4,558 

30-31 

6,014 

5,323 

31-32 

5,081 

4,306 

32-33 

6,887 

5,488 

33-34 

7,586 

5,948 

34-35 

5,163 

4,016 

1935-36 

5,197 

3,900 

-37 

6,663 

5,511 

-38 

8,652 

7,109 


It may be interesting to note here that groundnut has been gaining 
in importance among oil-seeds throughout the period^ 1913-34. Its 
share in percentage of the total oil-seeds raised including Sesame, Rai>e 
and Mustard, Linseed and other oil-seeds, is shown in the table below:— 


Share of Groundnuts in percentage to total oil-seeds* 


Year. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Percentage. 

1913-14 .. 

11 

1924-25 .. 

16 

-15 .. 

13 

-26 .. 

21 

-16 .. 

10 

-27 .. 

22 

-17 .. 

13 

-28 .. 

26 

-18 .. 

12 

-29 .. 

27 

-19 .. 

12 

-30 .. 

28 

-20 .. 

10 

-31 .. 

25 

-21 .. 

14 

-32 .. 

22 

-22 .. 

12 

-33 .. 

26 

-23 .. 

15 

-34 .. 

29 

-24 .. 

15 




•Vide “Survey of Oil Seeds,” Vol. HI. 
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The table reveals how in a few years of prosperity preceding the 
depression, groimdnut has been successfully displacing the other oil¬ 
seeds. It may be pointed out that from 10% in 1919-20 and 16% in 
1924-25 it rose up to 28% in 1929-30. The pictogram in the adjoining 
page illustrates the position groundnut occupies among the crops raised 
in British India. 

(c) Madras Presidency^: —Of all the groundnut producii^ centres 
in India, Madras occupies the premier position, contributing about 60% 
of the total production. A review of the statistical tables will clearly 
show how there has been an increase in the average area under cultiva¬ 
tion. From 1*8 millions in 1914-15, it increased to 3'77 million 
acres in 1938-39. Th\is while there is a marked increase in the area 
under cultivation, relatively speaking, i.e., when compared with total 
acreage, Madras has been periodically experiencing serious fluctuations. 
The following table will clearly show ihe truth of the above statement. 


Area under groundnut crop in Madras and percentage to total area 

under oil-seeds. 


Year. 

Madras Presidency. 

Percentage. 

Total acreage 
in India. 

1920-21 

1,599,738 

45-7 

2,323,000 

21-22 

1,459,122 

43*2 

2,367,000 

22-23 

1,754,334 

49-3 

2,774,000 

23-24 

1,807,353 

50-5 

2,958,000 

24-25 

1,904,119 

50-8 

3,181,000 

25-26 

2,598,609 

57-8 

4,289,000 

26-27 

2,680,156 

59-7 

4,442,000 

27-28 

3,336,536 

63-6 

5,536,000 

28-29 

3,679,349 

66-7 

6,436,000 

29-30 

3,209,315 

64-3 

5,700,000 

30-31 

3,575,157 

67 1 

6,014,000 

31-32 

2,635,427 

59-5 

5,081,000 

32-33 

3,516,679 

64-8 

6,887,000 

33-34 

3,779,365 

670 

7,586,000 

34-35 

2,350,934 

580 

5,163,000 

35-36 

2,519,965 

600 

5,197,000 

36-37 

3,495,023 

670 

6,663,000 


§Vide Appendix; Table m. 


S 
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The importance of Madras in the field of the cultivation of ground¬ 
nut is seen “illustrated on page 16.” The West Coast being 
a moist tract with heavy rainfall is suitable for wet cultivation. 
In the eastern districts, the rainfall being comparatively low, 
dry cultivation is generally adopted. As such the eastern parts of 
the Presidency, running from the Chilka lake to Tinnevelly, raise the 
major portion of the dry crop. Moreover, the soil here is not so hard as 
in the West Coast. The East abounds with loose sandy loam while the 
West Coast contains hard laterite. Since groundnut cultivation requires 
loose soil, it is grown in abundance only to the East of the Western 
Ghats. A review of the crop report clearly shows that Sputh Canara 
contributes only 25 acres while the Eastern districts like Coimbatore, 
South Arcot and Bellary, contribute respectively 189,442, 425,725 and 
247,894 acres in 1938-39. 

Of all the districts m the Presidency, South Arcot stands unique as 
the largest producer of groundnut. It is followed by North Arcot, Kur- 
nool, Anantapur and other districts. During the years 1914-18, the culti¬ 
vation of groundnut in this Presidency had a set back. It went as low as 
1,136,142 acres in 1915-16. But after the war of 1914-1918, the total 
acreage of cultivation began to increase and before the depression, the 
figure was 3,336,536 acres (1927-28), three .times the 1915-16 level. 
The depression period seriously affected the raising of the crop result¬ 
ing in a fall to 2,635,427 acres in 1931-32. Soon the cultivation was 
revived and with a slight set back in 1934-35, the rise continued and 
touched the peak of nearly 4,657,596 acres in 1937-38. Moreover, the 
produce came to occupy 67% of the total oil-seeds grown in this presi¬ 
dency. 

(d) South Arcot District :—Groundnut occupies the foremost rank 
as the dry crop of this district, contributing to the major por¬ 
tion of the produce in this presidency. The largest areas 
under groundnut cultivation lie in Tindivanam, Tirukoilur, Villupu- 
ram, Cuddalore and Vriddhachalam taluks. 

As long ago as 1800, Mr. Buchanan travelling across the Carnatic 
found groundnut being raised in the Mysore plateau. In 1851, the Col¬ 
lector of South Arcot in one of his despatches to the Revenue Board 
observed that the groundnut crop was a profitable one and already it 
had taken root in Panruti and Villupuram. Continuing, he said that 
3000 acres were being brought under the cultivation of groundnut in 
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fanruti and 1000 acres in Villupuram taluk.* Slowly and steadily, it 
gained strength and by the closing years of the last century, it dii^laced 
indigo, which till then occupied a premier position. Slowly it spread 
from Tindivsmam to the lands south of Gadilam. From there it spread 
to Vriddhachalam and finally to KaUakurichi. 

Though at first the area under groundnut remained constant, 
it dropped suddenly in 1896-97 to 88,000 acres, and in 1897-98, to 52,000. 
The yield per acre slowly decreased thus causing heavy losses to the 
cultivators. Soon the cultivators began to realize that the prevalent 
variety had deteriorated and only a new variety would save them from 
utter ruin and poverty. The exhaustion of the soil and the 
appearance of numerous plant diseases resulted in further lowering 
the yield. To the rescue of the cultivators came Parry and Co., who 
introduced a new variety from Mauritius which bettered the situation. 
The crop then entered a new phase; and the area imder cultivation rose 
to 133,060 acres in 1889-1900 and reached the maximum of 343,000 acres 
in 1902-1903. 

During the War of 1914-18, South Arcot experienced a downward 
trend in the cultivation of groundnut which came down to 299,035 acres 
in 1915-16. But the end of the war saw an increase of 20% in the culti¬ 
vation. The recovery continued till it reached its peak of 482,978 acres 
in 1928-29. When the depression set in, there was a shrinkage in the 
cultivation of groundnut. In the subsequent years there was a slight fall 
but recovery soon set in and the cultivation reached its zenith in 1937-38, 
contributing nearly 471,274 acres or nearly 1.6 times the pre-war 
acreage. 

Though there has been an absolute increase in the area under cul¬ 
tivation, there has been a fall as regards the percentage of area under 
the crop. In 1930-31 the percentage area under groimdnut to the total 
cultivated area was 29 but it slowly went down in 1934-35. Later it 
rose to 28 per cent in 1938-39. The following table clearly gives the 
trend.** 


"'Vide “South Arcot District Gazetteer.” 

** Details regarding other districts are given in the Appendix: Table IV. 
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Percentage of area under 
groundnut to total area. 


1930-31 

, , 

29 

31-32 


22 

32-33 

• • 

22 

33-34 

• • 

25 

34-35 

• • 

19 

35-36 


24 

38-37 


28 

1938-39 


28 
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PRODUCTION 
(o) World.* 

Though groundnut has been in existence from very early days, 
production figures are far from satisfactory prior to the Great War 
(1914-18). The production figures after 1918 really show a pheno¬ 
menal increase. Along with this increase in the area under cultivation 
there has been an increase in total production. 

Countries of tlie British Empire alone account for two-thirds of 
the world production. India produces about three million tons of 
groundnut on the undecorticated basis or about one-half of the World’s 
output. China, B'rench West and Equatorial Africa come next, produc¬ 
ing about one million tons respectively. It is double the estimated pro¬ 
duction of British West Africa or the United States of America. Sene¬ 
gal provides more than one-half of the production of French West and 
Equatorial Africa, while Nigeria accounts for three quarters of the pro¬ 
duction of British West Africa. 

Between 1924 and 1930 production figures rose from 2-7 to 3-8 mil¬ 
lion tons. The Indian production which was 1*4 in 1924 slowly increas¬ 
ed to 2*8 million tons in 1928. The subsequent year saw a sudden fall 
to 2’4 million tons followed by an ina'ease to 2*5 million tons in 1930. 
As regards production, Senegal showed a steady increase between 1924 
and 1930 recording 0-4 million tons in 1924 and 0*5 million tons in 1930. 
In U.S.A. the production figures rose from 0*3 million tons in 1924 to 
0*4 million tons in 1929. But in the following year the figure dropped 
to 0*3 million tons; whereas, in Argentina, the production figure which 
was 0*1 million tons remained constant till 1929, subsequently there 
was a fall to 0*06 million tons in 1930. Similarly, in the Netherlands East 
Indies the production estimate which was recorded at 0*2 million tons 
remained constant till 1930. 

After 1930 there was a general fall in the production of groundnut. 
Almost all countries excepting a few recorded a decrease in the total 

*Vide Appendix: Table V. 
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oulput. India, the premier country in the production of groundnut, 
showed a fall from 2*5 million tons in 1930 to 2*1 million tons in 1931. 
In the same maimer, Gambia .which recorded 0*07 million tons in 1930 
showed a fall to 0*06 million tons in 1931. In Senegal there was a rapid 
decrease from 0*5 million tons in 1930 to 0*1 million tons in 1931. 
Likewise, East Indies and Argentina showed a net decline. 

Contrary to the above phenomenon, Tanganyika and U.S.A. 
showed an increase in the total output, while the production in Burma 
remained constant. In Nigeria the production rose from 0*1 million tons 
in 1930 to 0*2 million tons in 1931, while in Tanganyika the figure rose 
from 0*2 million tons to 0*3 million tons in the same period. Similarly, 
U.S.A. recorded an increase in the total output from 0*3 million tons 
in 1930 to 0*4 million tons in 1931. 

In China, there has been a steady increase in the. output since 1931. 
From 1933, Chinese production increased by leaps and bounds. By the 
end of 1937, it has been recorded that the production approximately 
equalled that of India. 


(b) India.* 

The following figures clearly record the increase in yield in India 
after the War of 1914—18 till the beginnings of the depression. This up¬ 
ward trend is noticeable throughout, the output decreasing at intervals. 

Total production of groundnut, 1919 to 1928. 


In thousand tons. 


Year. 

Total Yield. 

1919 

822 

1920 

1,022 

1921 

959 

1922 

1,236 

1923 

1,084 

1924 

1,485 

1925 

1,999 

1926 

2,046 


2,718 

1928 

3,119 


*Vide Appendix: TaUe VI. 
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A perusal of the above table will illustrate the uniform upward 
trend after 1923. With an abrupt rise in 1920, the production fell to 
959 thousand tons in 1921. The year 1922 saw an increase which was 
continued till 1928 with a fall only in 1923. The output reached its 
maximum in 1928 contributing 3,119 thousand tons. Compared to 1929, 
the average total output for the depression period 1929-32, fell from 
3119 thousand tons to 2274 thousand tons. 

Total Prodwtion of Groundnut. 

In thousand tons. 


Year. 

Total 

production. 

All-India. 

British India. 

1929-30 

2,180 

1,948 

30-31 

2,592 

2,252 

31-32 

2,151 

1,765 

32-33 

2,846 

2,353 

33-34 

3,186 

2,473 

34-35 

1,740 

1,333 

35-36 

2,114 

1,655 

36-37 

2,714 

2,110 

37-38 

3,501 

2,640 

38-39 

3,196 

2,250 


The above table reveals that in All-India as well as in British India the 
same tendency has been felt as far as production is concerned. During the 
depression era there was a set-back in the Indian production. In 1929-30 
the total output showed a net decline in production amounting to 29 
per cent of 1928. But in the following year the production increased to 
2,592 thousand tons. This increase was only temporary, for in 1931 
there was a decline by 17 per cent of the previous year’s figure. From 
1932 the output began to increase till 1934 when a fall in production 
took place. Subsequent years saw an increased production which reached 
its maximum in 1937-38 recording 3,501 thousand tons. -But in 1938-39 
production began to fall. 
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As regards British India, the same conditions existed. With a slight 
fall in 1931-32, the yield began to increase till 1934-35 when a great fall 
was recorded. This downward trend did not last long, for by 1935 pro¬ 
duction began to increase and touched its peak in 1937 amoimting to 
2,640 thousand tons. But the tendency to fall continued and 1938 
figures amply prove this statement. 

The Native States too arc producers of groundnut. Though at first 
the Bombay States were producing negligible quantities, in recent years 
their production figures have risen to the level of Hyderabad. Prior to 
1934 Mysore was producing a negligible quantity, but the 1938 figure 
proves that groundnut has come to stay in that State. 

Besides the total output, we must see whether there is an increase or 
decrease in the yield per acre.* A scrutiny of the table appended below 
will show how there was a tendency for higher yield in the pre-depres¬ 
sion period. 


Average yield per acre. 
(In lbs.) 


Year. 


Yield per Acre. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


1,161 

1,076 

1,002 

1,052 

867 

1,153 

1,127 

1,061 

1,122 

1,124 


* Vide Appendix: Table VII. 
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The end of the War of 1914-18 saw an increase in the yield per acre. 
But in subsequent years there was a decrease which continued till 1922 
when the yield per acre increased to 1,052 lbs. In 1923 the yield per acre 
decreased to 867 lbs. From 1924 the yield has been almost steady with 
slight fluctuations. 

The following table gives the yield per acre in lbs. for the years 
1929-30 to 1938-39. 


Year. ^ 


Yield per Acre in lbs. 



Provinces. 

Native States. 

All-India. 

1929-30 

1020 

577 

943 

30-31 

1104 

588 

990 

31-32 

1044 

669 

948 

32-33 

1076 

647 

965 

33-34 

1052 

688 

941 

34-35 

888 

512 

758 

35-36 

1045 

623 

911 

36-37 

1021 

666 

912 

37-38 

950 

726 

883 

38-39 

927 

706 

848 


From this table it will be seen that in 1930 the 
yield per acre for All-India, increased to 990 lbs. as compared to 
943 lbs. in 1929. But in 1931 it showed a decline with a recovery in the 
following year. In the next two years a gradual fall was noticed which 
touched as low a figure as 758 lbs. in 1934. But during the years 1935 
to 1937 there was an increase but subsequently there was again the 
downward trend. 

As regards the Provinces, the yield per acre had at intervals its set¬ 
back as well as recovery. With an yield of 1,020 lbs in 1929, it increased 
to 1,104 lbs in 1930. Next year there was a fall followed by a rise in the 
subsequent year. The lowest yield per acre was noticed in 1934-35. As a 
general feature it can be observed that the rise and fall occiur in alternate 
years. 


GROUNDNUT 

Though the yield per acre displayed a tendency to decrease in the 
Provinces, the Native States showed an increase. In Hyderabad the 
rate of yield rose at a rapid rate. In Mysore though the output was 
poor prior to 1933, it heis improved since 1938. 

(c) Madras Presidency. 

Among the principal tracts that raise groundnut, Madras stands fore¬ 
most. As figimes prior to 1919 are incomplete and unsatisfactory, one 
has to start with the figures for the year 1919 as the basis for further 
ccnnparison and study. 


Total production in Thousand tons. 


Year. 



Total Output. 

1919-20 



569 

20-21 



' 740 

21-22 


• • 

678 

22-23 

• • 

• • 

823 

23-24 

• • 

- • • 

744 

24-25 

• • 

• • 

948 

25-26 

• • 

m m 

1,264 

26-27 

• • 

• • 

1,207 

27-28 

• • 

• • 

1,671 

28-29 

• • 

• 

• • 

1,830 


With the cessation of hostilities in 1918, the groimdnut production 
began to increase. The above table shows that in 1919, the production 
was 569,000 tons. Soon an upward trend was noticed and the figure 
touched its peak in 1923 contributing 823,000 tons. In the following year 
there was a decrease in production. From 1924, there was a pheno¬ 
menal rise which lasted till 1928 when it reached its TwavimiiTY^ of 
1,830,000 tons. 

This prosperity did not last long for the depression era soon set in. 
In this period groundnut production was hit hard. The following 
table bears out the point. 
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Total production in Thousand tons. 


Year. 


Total Output. 

1929-30 


1,522 

30-31 

• • 

1,765 

31-32 

• • 

1,234 

32-33 

• • 

1,729 

33-34 


1,777 

34-35 


920 

35-36 


1,202 

36-37 


1,657 

37-38 


2,059 

38-39 

•• 

1,613 


In 1929-30 the production was low. But in subsequent years there 


was a rise followed by a fall in 1931-32. Though there was a trend to¬ 
wards increase in ’32-34, there was a drop in ’34-35. From 1935-36 pro¬ 
duction began to increase and it reached its maximum in 1937-38 with a 
setback in 1938-39. 

Regarding the yield per acre, Madras has had to experience many 
vicissitudes, and this can be inferred from the following table. 

Year. 

Yield per Acre in lbs. 

1919-20 

1,114 

20-21 

1,036 

21-22 

1,041 

22-23 

1,051 

23-24 

922 

24-25 

1,115 

25-26 

1,089 

26-27 

1,009 

27-28 

1,122 

28-29 

.. 1,114 
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With a fall in 1920-21, an upward trend was noticed in subsequent 
years but a sudden drop occurred in 1923-24, recording as low as 922 lbs. 
per acre. In 1924-25 there was a recovery with a fall in 1925-26; and the 
revival which followed lasted till 1927-28 when it was 1,122 lbs. per 
acre; but in the following year the figure went down to 1,114 lbs. per 
acre. 


When the depression set in, a fall in the yield per acre resulted. 


Year. 

Yield per Acre in lbs. 

1929-30 

1,062 

30-31 

1,107 

31-32 

1,107 

32-33 

1,101 

33-34 

1,056 

34-35 

877 

35-36 

1,068 

36-37 

1,062 

37-38 

990 

38-39 

958 


In the year 1929 there was a fall in the yield per acre compared with 
the previous year’s figure. But in the following year it increased and 
remained constant for the subsequent years. But in 1934-35 the yield 
per acre fell to 877 lbs. In the following year a sudden rise was noticed 
which lasted till 1936. But there was a noticeable fall from 1938 onwards. 

In South Arcot, the same tendencies prevailed. After the depression 
period an increase in the yield per acre was witnessed. This lasted till 
1933, when a drop to 918 lbs. was recorded. The following year saw an 
increase to 1,008 lbs. per acre; but it did not last long, for in 1935 it fell 
to 986 lbs. The susequent years showed a downward trend which went 
as low as 795 lbs. per acre in 1938. The following table gives the 
changes in the yield per acre. 
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Year. 


Yield per acre in lbs. 

1930-31 


974 

31-32 


997 

32-33 


997 

33-34 


918 

34-35 


1,008 

35-36 

• • 

986 

36-37 

• * 

918 

38-39 

• • 

795 
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Section IV 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND GROUNDNUT CROP 

Let us examine in this section the improvements suggested and 
carried out by the Agricultural Department. To ensure economic culti¬ 
vation and enhance productivity new varieties have been introduced 
by the Agricultimal Department. In order to carry out this purpose, a 
research station mainly intended for the promotion of cultivation in oil¬ 
seeds, has been started at Tindivanam. Recently the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research made a grant to this station to intensify the 
study of the problems connected with groundnut cultivation. The grant 
was to be spread over a period of five years. The new scheme began 
its work on 22nd January, 1937. 

Let us now see the various experiments conducted by them in 
different spheres of groundnut cultivation. At first the question re¬ 
garding the selection of a variety best suited to withstand drought, en¬ 
gaged their attention. Several trials were made and it was found that 
the bunch varieties were comparatively less resistant to drought than 
the spreading varieties. 

Various bimch varieties were tried and the result was that the 
“Gudiyattam bunch” and “Small Japan” were found to be fairly resis¬ 
tant to drought while those with four seeded pods and red testa were 
badly affected. Among the spreading varieties, the “Virginia Runner” 
fA.H. 7) and “Local Pondicherry” (A.H. 72) wore outstanding in their 
high degree of powers-of resisting drought. A selection from “Bassi” 
(A. H. 477) was found to be well suited for dry areas. 

Secondly, selections of the best variety in the bunch as well as the 
spreading types were tried, keeping a standard variety as control for each. 
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Bunch Type. 


Treatments. 

Adjusted yield per acre. 

Percentage of 
general mean. 

A.H. 32 (Control) 

9511b. 

94-2 

A.H. 1320 

993 

98-4 

A.H. 1537 

1043 

103-4 

A.H. 1581 

1077 

106-8 

A.H. 1589 

1128 

111-8 

General mean 

1009 

100-0 

Spreading 

Treatment. 

Calculated yield 
per acre in lb. 

Percentage of 
general mean. 

A.H. 25 (Control) 

1249 

107-0 

A.H. 554 

1171 

100-3 

A.H. 718 

1179 

100-9 

A.H. 731 

1163 

99-6 

A.H. 678 

1222 

104-6 

General mean 

1168 

100-0* 


The foregoing analysis clearly shows that as regards the bunch 
variety, (A.H. 1581 and A.H. 1589) selections from “Teimessee White” 
and “Improved Spanish” respectively record a significant increase over 
the control. While in the spreading, the control, A. H. 25 “ Saloiun,” 
shows a remarkable yield. 

Experiments conducted to ascertain the preliminary yield per 
variety showed that A.H. 334, a selection from “Carolina,” stood unique, 

*Vide “Beport of the Madras Agricultural Research stations,” 1938-39. “Tindi- 
vanam Research Station Report.” 
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in that it gave a significant increase of 13*3 per cent over the improved 
variety (A. H. 25), which, in turn, showed an increase of 26*8 per cent 
over the local variety. 

The effect of climate and soils on groundnuts was also 
studied and it was foimd that the selected varieties yielded more 
than the “local Mauritius.” A. H. 477, a selection from “Bassi,” gave 
the maximum increase of 50 per cent. The high degree of drought 
resistance coupled with its enhanced production will render it a 
suitable variety for tracts with low and precarious rainfall. 

Regarding manure, experiments were conducted. It has been foimd 
that potash gives an increased yield. Nitrogen as Ammonium Sulphate 
affects the yield in the absence of the basal dressing. 

Since the groundnut crop is raised as a mixed one with a cereal, 
workers in the field were engaged to find out a plausible mixture 
which will bring a higher net return when groundnut is cultivated as a 
mixed crop than when it is raised as a pure crop. As such, plots were laid 
out wherein pure as well as mixed cultivation were conducted and the 
results noted. Whether such mixed cultivation affected the quality 
of the pods produced, was also noted. 


Treatment > No. of kemeb per tb. Shelling percentage. 



974 

70*4 

+ Redgram 

954 

71*6 

+ Castor 

952 

70*4 

+ Thenai 

967 

70*1 

4- Cotton 

970 

70*9 

4- Cumbu 

986 

70*7 

+ Cholam 

970 

71*6 


From the above we can very easily conclude that mixed cultiva¬ 
tion does not change qualitative characteristics. 
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Profit as.per Pure and Mixed Variety 


« 

Net profit per acre. 

Diuration of 
the crop. 

Groundnut pure 

Rs. 10 13 5 

4V^ months. 

„ + Cumbu .. 

„ 0 14 1 

)) 

„ -j- Tenai 

„ 6 10 0 

99 

„ + Cholam .. 

„ 21 3 10 

Wz months; 

„ -1“ Redgram. 

„ 17 13 4 

99 

„ + Castor .. 

„ 24 4 3 

8 months. 

„ + Cotton .. 

„ 17 0 3 

8 months. 


From a purely monetary point of view, it is always advisable to 
grow the crop along with castor, since it brings a maximum return. 
Recently it has been said that mixed cultivation with castor arlects the 


oil content of the groundnut seed, 
dence is, however, forthcoming. 

No substantial experimental 

The Order of Yield per Acre 

Groundnut Pure 

.. 1036 lb. of pods. 

„ -|- Redgram 

975 

„ -f- Castor 

903 

„ -f- Tenai 

828 

„ -|- Cotton 

813 

„ -j- Cumbu 

721 

„ -(- Cholam 

580 


To test the effect of electro-culture on the groundnut 
crop, an experiment was made in Tindivanam, with A.H. 32. Before 
scrutinising the results, let us see what electro-culture means and how 
it is applied to plant life. 

Dr. S. S. Nehru, I.C.S., conceived the idea of hamessiiig electri¬ 
cal energy and utilising it for plants as a stimulant. He harnessed 
cosmo-radio-magnetic energy and applied it towards the' growth of the 
plant. Its results are astounding and far-reaching. It has been more 


5 
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widely known and practised in Western and Far Eastern countries 
than in India, the land of its birth. 

By electro-culture is meant the stimulation of the already exist¬ 
ing electrical energy in the plant. Like other living organisms plants 
too are made up of cells. Each cell has its own nucleus sur¬ 
rounded by protoplasmic matter. As long as the cell pulsates with life, 
electrical energy resides in it. In other words, where there is cellular 
activity, there is electrical activity and vice versa. A rise or fall in the 
cellular activity results in a corresponding increase or decrease in the 
electrical energy. If there is an inducement in the form of an external 
stimulus to the electrical activity of the plant, it will automatically in¬ 
crease the growth of the cell and subsequently the whole plant to which 
the cell belongs. This is the basic idea imderlyfng electro-cultxure. 

Though electricity is a boon to humanity, its utilization in the vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom in a simple manner is due to the undaunted persever^ulce of 
Dr. S. S. JMehru. Once costly machines were required to carry out the 
experiment; but Dr. Nehru has invented such simpMed devices that they 
are within the reach of the poor Indian cultivator. The instruments are 
so cheap that the poorest villager can buy them, and so simple that the 
dullest head can operate them. They are to. Dr. Nehru what the charka 
and the carding bow are to Mahatma Gandhi. The radio-magnetic 
energy from the earth will be transmitted to the active regions of the 
tree so that more flowers and fruits result and a general enhanced growth 
is found. To supplement this process. Dr. Nehru recommends the irri¬ 
gation of the plant by Agaskarised water (sparked water). To give 
further stimulation the weakened tissues are occasionally subjected to 
sparking. Before seeds are sown they are soaked in Agaskarised water 
and then broadcast in the field with India rubber gloves covering the 
hands. This in brief is the out line of electro-culture and its application 
to plant life. 

The results are said to be remarkable and outstanding. Discussing 
the desirability of its application and its results. Colonel Noel, the Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, North Western Frontier Province, observes: — 

“ A method of increasing the 3 neld which is extraordinarily cheap, 
simple and effective is that of electro-cultvire advocated by Dr. Nehru, 
I.C.S., of Mainpuri. This treatment has given the astounding result of a 
30% increase in yield. The cost is negligible.” 
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To test the efficacy -of electro-culture in the cultivation of ground¬ 
nut, experimental plots were laid out in Tindivanam. Growth measure¬ 
ments were recorded at monthly intervals. The perusal of the figures, 
showed, however, that growth was not accelerated, and flower produc¬ 
tion remained normal. The experiments were then discontinued. 

Pests and Diseases 

Many are the pests and diseases which retard the growth of the 
plant. They are : — 

1. The red-hairy caterpillar, 

2. The surul poochi, 

3. Wilt, 

and 4. Clump. 

(1) The red-hairy caterpillar (Ansacta Albistriga): —^It is a famili¬ 
ar pest in most parts of South India. It is a common feature in red 
sandy soils soon after the rains. These caterpillars appear in such 
large numbers when the crops are young that wholesale destruction 
inevitably results. Usually, this pest attacks most of the rain-fed crops. 

If the crops are young when this pest appears, there will be a total 
destruction; and a resowing of the crop may become necessary. But if 
the crops are somewhat older, the attack is partial. Flowers are easily 
susceptible to this attack and when attacked the plants flower again, but 
a substantial reduction in the total yield is certain. 

Various measures have been suggested to ward off this pest. The 
following are a few. Hand-picking of the moths is one method. As the 
visitation continues in the same tract from year to year, the farmers can 
fairly know that the pest has not completely disappeared but lurks in 
the soil and reappears when the rain sets in. The first rains change the 
pupae of this caterpillar to moths which will be found sluggishly moving 
in the field. These moths can be easily distinguished by their white 
pigment and sluggish habits. Being sluggish, they can be easily picked. 
Each moth is capable of laying a 1,000 eggs; but efficient hand-picking 
will prevent their further occurrence. 

It is not possible to collect all moths and some may have missed 
the workers’ attention. So, as soon as the eggs are laid it is best that 
they are collected^; for no sooner the eggs hatch than the caterpillars 
get scattered. 
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One other means of warding off the pest is by the collection of 
pupae and their destruction. During the time of pupation, caterpillars 
resort to shady places such as the bases of trees or fences near by. With 
a little experience it will be easy to find them out. 

As a further procedure, trenching can be undertaken. When the 
caterpillars emerge, they appear in legions. To destroy them by spray¬ 
ing disinfectants, is costly. As such, trenches are dug across the path 
of these caterpillars which march from the infested to the uninfested 
field. The caterpillars drop into the trenches and they are collected and 
destroyed. 

Regarding the handpicking of moths, the expenditure usually comes 
to Rs. 2 per acre. “At the time of harvest, statistics of yield of cmnbu 
and groimdnut were taken in the area hand-picked as well as in the areas 
left imtreated. There was an average yield of 256-4 Madras measures 
per acre in the case of pure cumbu fields and 161*5 Madras measures 
in the case of cumbu sown mixed with groundnut in the area treated, 
whereas the figures for the same class of crops in the untreated areas 
were 104*1 Madras measures and 80*1 Madras measures respectively; 
thus indicating a gain in money value of about Rs. 25 and Rs. 13^ per 
acre. As such the ryot can very well afford to spend Rs. 2 or more to 
prevent the loss.”* 

(2) Surul Poochi (Stomopteryx Nerteria) attack can be miti¬ 
gated by the use of hght-traps maintained in dark nights to catch the 
moths. 


(3) Wilt :—This is a bacterial disease which attacks the plant 
and retards its growth. To thwart repeated attacks relative resis- 
tence experiments were conducted. Many were the selections tried, 
‘lire mortality due to wilt varied from 2*2% in A.H. “Virginia bunch 
Tanganyika” to 15*2% in A.H. “1722 Florida IV.” The “Gudiyattam 
bunch” too showed an infection of 6*0% while the “Virginia running pea¬ 
nut” and the “Rangoon” variety recorded a high percentage of morta¬ 
lity.’** 

Manorial experiments in Tindivanam were carried out to mitigate 
this wilt attack. Potash was found to a certain extent a feasible antidote 

*Vide “Dept, of Agriculture,” Leaflet No. 23. 

••Vide “Keport of the Agricultural Research Stations,” 1938-39, 
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fo this disease. Experimental plots have been laid out at present to as> 
certain when the maximum mortality of the plant due to this disease 
occurs. The experiments may suggest ways to minimise the wilt attack. 

(4) Clump is caused by fungus and is of the nature of a virus. It 
stimts the growth, and affects the production of flowers. The terminal 
buds get twisted and the leaves begin to ciul inwards. This disease 
attacks the roots of the plant. Experimental measures are being tried 
to mitigate the disease. 


QvMlity of the Groundnuts 

The quality of groundnuts exported from Madras, is not valued by 
foreign importers on the ground that “ Coromandel ” variety contains 
more fatty acid than others. Since groundnut forms about 30% of the 
exports of Indian merchandise, the exported varieties should be im¬ 
proved in quality. “ The Indian Trade Commissioner at London has 
estimated a loss of about 52 lakhs of rupees to Madras on account of the 
poor quality of groundnuts.” 

The poor quality of the nuts is due to the presence of a high per¬ 
centage of free fatty acids. Both the oil and free fatty acid are inter¬ 
related. When the free fatty acid increases in the nut, the oil content 
simultaneously decreases. The cost of extracting oil increases when 
there is a higher percentage of free fatty acid content. The oil extracted 
from such nuts is further of a lower quality and hence it fetches a low 
price in the market. 

Of the causes that contribute to the higher percentage of free fatty 
acids in “Coromandel” nuts, the first is that farmers, in order to 
avail themselves of the higher price prevailing in the market, 
begin harvesting before the nuts are matrue. This pre-matxue harvest 
causes the retention of a higher percentage of free fatty acids in the 
kernels. The harvest of groundnuts even one week before the kernels 
are fully ripe is said to double the quantity of free fatty acid and reduce 
the oil content of the kernels by about four per cent. In some places the 
nuts are harvested two or three weeks before they are fully mature. 
To minimize the period of growth, the bunch variety, can be grown 
instead of the spreading type as the bunch variety takes lesser time to 
mature than the spreading one. Immature kernels when dried get 
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shrivelled and contain less oil and more fatty acid unlike the mature 
kernels. 

When the pods are shelled, they are wetted even when decorticated. 
Damping increases the fatty acid content and lowers the quality of the 
nuts. 

“Assuming the price of groundnut kernels containing not more than 
2*5 per cent of free fatty acids is Rs. 30 per candy of 531 lbs. and sup¬ 
posing that the Madras groundnut on reaching Europe is found to con¬ 
tain 4 per cent of free fatty acids, only Rs. 27 will be paid instead of 
Rs. 30, Rs. 3 being the discount on account of the extra 1‘5 per cent of 
free fatty acids. If the produce contains S per cent free fatty acids, as 
is not very uncommon, the price to be paid will be Rs. 19 instead of 
Rs. 30.”* 

To improve the quality and reduce the free fatty acid content, the 
wetting which now precedes shelling should first be avoided. Without 
wetting the produce, decortication can be carried on as is done in Bom¬ 
bay and the Ceded Districts. 

The deterioration in quality is also due to improper storage and 
insufiScient drying. The harvested crop contains as much as twenty-five 
per cent of moisture and the buyers undervalue the product owing to the 
presence of moisture. Moreover, if the nuts are not properly dried soon 
after harvest, moulds begin to appear inside the kernels and increase the 
acidity. After the moulds have once appeared, it is difficult to remove 
them even after drying. So the produce should be well dried soon after 
harvest. 

Again, the produce should be dried well so as to make the nuts brittle; 
then only it should be stored. Otherwise, when it is packed in gunnies 
and stored in godowns, it imdergoes fermentation. When partially dried 
kernels are exported, they undergo fermentation in the ship’s hold and 
when they reach the destination, a higher percentage of acidity will be 
noticed. Thus the producer, hand in hand with the exporter, should see 
that the produce is well dried before export in order to obtain a higher 
value for Indian groimdnuts. It is also desirable to set up a separate 
trade for lower grades of nuts. 

Wide Dept, of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 83. 
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(b) Seed. 

The varieties that are prevalent in this district, are the bunch and 
the spreading varieties. South Arcot grows only the spreading type, 
while in the adjoining districts the bunch variety is used. 

The local Mauritius (A.H. 1) is the common variety grown in this 
district. Commercially, it is known as “Coromandel” or “Mozambique”. 
This is the type that has widely spread in this presidency. It belongs to 
the spreading type. With small pods having one to two seeds, the plant 
takes 130 days to mature. Unlike the improved variety the “Coro¬ 
mandel” is small with a rose coloured testa. 

In the adjoining districts of Chingleput and North Arcot the btmch 
variety commonly known as the “Gudiyattam Bunch” (A.H. 32) is 
cultivated. It is otherwise known as “peanuts or khandeish,” with 
a shorter maturing period, running to 100 days. Like the local 
Mauritius, the pods arc small with one to two seeds. The kernels are 
light rose and plump. 

The other cultivated variety is “Small Japan” (A.H. 34) or com¬ 
mercially known as “Red Natal” or “Pollachi Red” or Lai Boria as it is 
called in Bombay. Belonging to the bunch type, it takes 105 days to 
mature. Though the pods are small, they are plumpy and contain two 
seeds of reddish colour. It is ctdtivated in the Pollachi taluk of the 
Coimbatore District. 

Besides the cultivated varieties, new and improved varieties have 
been launched by the Agricultiural Department after due trials in their 
farms. Among the improved varieties, A.H. 25 “Saloum” stands foremost. 
It has been taken from a mass selection of the West African variety. Its 
yield is 25% more than the local cultivated variety and is a good drought 
resistant. As such, it has taken hold in the southern districts of Madras 
Province and also the Ceded Districts. The pods of this type contain two 
and occasionally three seeds. The kernels are medium in size, rosy and 
somewhat plump. The duration of this plant’s growth is 135 days. 

Three selections from “Bassi” (A.H. 685, A.H. 678, A.H. 698) have 
been tested to find out the feasibility of their growth in this province. 
They have good resistance and stand well even severe drought. These 
selections are of the spreading varieties with occasional three seeded 
pods. The pods are very small with rounded tips unlike other types 
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which have beaks at one end. The kernels are small, roimded and rosy 
and not plumpy. Their yield is significantly higher than the local: — 

A.H. 685 .. 27*5% over the local. 

A.H. 678 .. 26*2% do. do. 

A.H. 698 .. 35*5% do. do. 

Analysis of Various Varieties. 


(Rain-fed crop) 


Cultivated Variety 



A.H. 1. 

A.H. 32. 

A.H. 34. 

Average acre yield of pods. .. 

1150tb. 

10501b. 

800tb. 

Shelling percentage 

. . 

77 

76 

78 

Oil content 

• t 

49*8% 

48*2% 

49*5% 

Nvimber of kernels per lb. .. 

1250 

1400 

1156 

Free fatty acid 

•• 

1*22% 

0*35% 

0*40% 


Analysis of Various Varieties 



(Rain-fed crop.) 



Improved Variety 


A.H. 25 

A.H. 685 

A.H. 678 

A.H. 698 

Average acre yield 





of pods 

1460tb. 

1453 

1578 

1538 

Shelling percentage 

73 

78*4 

77 

77*6 

Oil content 

Number of kernels 

50*4% 

49*7 

49*2% 

49*8 

per lb. 

1025 

1135 

1111 

1126 

Free fatty acid .. 

0*25% 

1*39% 

1*4% 

3*36% 
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Section V 


FROM THE CULTIVATOR TO THE EXPORTER 

Groundnut is an important commercial crop of the South Arcot 
District and it occupies 25% of the total area harvested in each year. 
Since nearly 80% of the groimdnut area is under rain-fed conditions, the 
vicissitudes of seasonal conditions make the crop a precarious one. The 
uncertainty of the crop very often becomes further aggravated by uncer¬ 
tain prices brought about by fluctuations in demand in the 
foreign countries which consume more than 70% of the local 
production. Like their brethern in the field, the groundnut 
producers in South Arcot are as a class poor. Largely on 
account of their need for money and partly on account of 
the pressure brought to bear on them by middlemen, the 
growers exhibit a great rush for sale in the harvest seasons. The pro¬ 
duce changes hands many times before it is finally shipped to foreign 
countries from ports like Cuddalore and Pondicherry. 

The chain of middle-men can be diagramatically represented as 
follows: — 

Producers 

Petty dealers in villages 
Village dalals 

I 

Shed-men 

Traders in the ports 

1 

Exporting Firms 

As soon as the harvest is over, many of the cultivators who are in 
general poor and have no means to convey their produce to market cen¬ 
tres, sell it in their own villages. The village dealers buy the produce at 
rock bottom prices. Being in need of money owing to the several dis¬ 
bursements he has to make, the cultivator disposes of the produce at any 
price that is quoted by the village dealers. 
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Besides the growers of the crop, the labourers in the villages too 
contribute their mite to the trade. As the labourers are paid in kind, 
they get their necessaries by selling the nuts to the village dealers, who 
waylay them on their way home and induce the workers to part with 
their produce for ready cash. The prices offered are, however, so low 
that there is no relationship between such retail prices and the market 
rates. Further, the purchases are made in volume; and the measures 
used are so faulty as to deceive the poor labourers. Tempted by a few 
coins shown to him in the evening when the urge of the toddy shop is 
great, the poor labourer falls an easy prey to the greedy village 
merchant. 

The village dealers thus securing enough of the crop, bring it to the 
market centres. On their way are situated the sheds of the buying 
traders who are known by the name of shedmen. The shedmen employ 
men to direct sellers to their sheds. The purchase of both shelled and 
unshelled nuts is undertaken. After decortication they transport the 
produce to the market centres. To ensure the even flow of the crop to 
their sheds, they advance loans to the neai'by villagers who raise the 
crop. When the harvest season is over, the shedmen go to the villages 
and quicken the sales of the crop in order to buy it at a low price. 

The practices of some of the shedmen in weighing the produce may 
be noted here. But many of the practices described below were in 
vogue before the inception of the market committee. After its inaugu¬ 
ration, radical changes have not taken place; but it has checked to a 
certain extent fraudulent weighment. 

When the villager brings his cart-load of goods, the shedmen offer 
high prices which at times will be above the rate prevalent in the mar¬ 
ket. Tempted by such high prices, the villager consents to dispose of 
his produce and it is taken out for weighment. Innumerable are the 
men employed to unload the cart and for weighment. The work is done 
so quickly that the seller finds it difficult to watch the proceedings. 
Sometimes the seller is given a generous offer of a few annas for meals, 
tiffin and pan and sent out when weighment is done. As all the 
growers are not illiterate, some of them insist upon weighment in their 
presence. When they insist on this, they are duped in a different way. 
In order to please them, the buyer weighs some of the bags with the 
stamx>ed weight, and after the first bag is weighed, the stamped weight is 
taken away and the bag previously weighed, serves the purpose of 
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weight for future weighment. When the other bags are weighed the 
buyer secretly places some big stone or weight by the side of the bag or 
even into it covering the top afterwards with groundnut. Thus for each 
weighment the seller is made to lose a great deal and in the end there is 
a great disparity between the weight calculated by the grower and the 
weight announced by the buyer. The seller is thus duped. Forced by 
circumstances, the grower sells the produce to the shedmen. 

The shedmen decorticate the produce if it is unshelled and then send 
it to the market centres. Big traders who are contracting agents to the 
exporting firms, get into touch with the shedmen. The shedmen sell the 
produce to the traders as well as to the exporting firms for ready cash. 
The traders instead of being godown keepers are occasionally owners 
of oil presses as well as expellers. They deal in “katcha” as well as in 
“pucca” goods. 

To keep up a continuous flow of produce, the traders advance loans 
to the village middlemen as well as to the growers of the produce. Be¬ 
ing without sufficient capital, they borrow small amounts from sowcars 
and try to do a tremendous volume of business by selling to the expor¬ 
ters. To secure adequate capital, the local traders borrow sums at 
exhorbitant rates of interest and the burden is transferred ultimately 
to the ryot. The need to repay loans within very short periods and the 
desire to make large profits, induce heavy selling pressure allowing 
little time for proper cleaning, drying and grading of the produce. The 
quality of the produce is thus allowed to deteriorate in the process. 

The advancement of loans by traders to the ryots has shown a 
downward trend in recent times owing to the passing of the Agricultural 
Debt Relief Act, and to the starling of the Market Committees. 

As soon as the produce enters the go-down, it is weighed and spread 
out in the sun for drying. “Chittals” (labourers) are engaged to pick 
out the blacks from the spread out produce at a wage rate of three pies 
per Madras measure. (A bag of groimdnut is approximately equivalent 
to 75 Madras measures). When the black ones are picked, the rest of 
the produce undergoes processing and is then filled in bags and sold to 
the exporting firms. The black kernels are in demand by the local oil 
mills who by extracting an inferior groundnut oil mix it up with castor 
oil to be utilized as lubricant. This oil of inferior quality is also used by 
temples for lighting purposes. Traders in the interior of the district 
bring the produce to the port and deliver it to the exporting firms. F.O.R. 
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It is regrettable that till recently such a great producing centre of 
groundnut as South Arcot had no traders’ association. The emergence 
of the market committee opened new vistas. The traders of Cuddalore 
Old Town evinced a great interest in starting an association of their own 
to further their trade. A few educated people took the initiative and 
their laboiu: was rewarded. On 26th September, 1940, the association 
was registered under the Societies’ Registration Act 1860. The objects 
of the association are:— 

1. To further the interests of the traders of the commercial crop 
in all branches of their activites and get adequate facilities for the effi¬ 
cient prosecution of the trade. 

2. To hold meetings once in a month, wherein experts should be 
invited to deliver lectures regarding the groundnut trade. 

3. To help the needy and the poor out of the fund set apart for 
charitable purposes and 

4. To open free reading rooms for the public. 

The association has done useful work in suggesting a revision of the 
existing contract forms and also the creation of a standard grade of seed. 

Leaving the traders, we now meet the exporting firms to whom the 
traders sell the groundnut. In Cuddalore as well as Pondicherry, there 
are branches of three exporting firms. The following table shows the 
total quantities of groundnut exported from Cuddalore and Pondicherry 
from 1935 to 1938. 


Statement Showing the Shipping of Kernels at the Ports (in Tons) 


Year. 



Totpl 

1935 

(0) 

Cuddalore. 

68,147 

1936 

, , 


92,513 

1937 

, , 


104,291 

1938 



102,563 

1935 

(b) 

Pondicherry 

49,877 

1936 

. • 


63,658 

1937 

. . 


94,476 

1938 



53,590 
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The above table clearly shows the premier position occupied by 
Cuddalore in exporting groimdnut to foreign countries. 

The exporting firms buy only shelled nuts and buy them even if they 
are in the raw condition; but they quote prices for “pucca*' quality only. 
The “Katcha” nuts were in great demand when Marseilles was importing 
Indian groundnut. With the stopping of exports to Marseilles the ex¬ 
porting firms rarely go in for “Katcha” produce. These firms never ad¬ 
vance loans like the contracting traders; instead, they enter into con¬ 
tracts with only those having good will. Moreover, in the interior of 
the district, the exporting firms have their own agents who get the pro¬ 
duce and send it to the port. 

With the exporting firms, transactions of three classes are entered 
into. They are: — 

(a) Forward contracts. 

(b) Unfixed contracts. 

(c) Spot transactions. 

By forward contract is meant a particular system of contract entered 
into by a middleman with an exporting firm, for the supply of a parti¬ 
cular number of bags, either machine-shelled or hand-beaten, before a 
particular date and at a fixed rate which is accepted by both the seller 
and the exporting firm. This kind of contract is adopted when the price 
is not steady and it is usually the middlemen that enter into forward 
contracts with the exporting firms. 

Besides this fixed contract, there is another system of contract called 
the “unfixed contract.” They are not so common as the fixed contract, 
for they are used only when prices are shooting up. In the unfixed 
contract system the price alone is not fixed while other items are speci¬ 
fically stated in the form. The seller brings, say, a 1000 bags on a day to 
the exporting firm where he gets 80% of the price of the produce at 
the day’s prevailing rate. The price for the whole lot is not fixed. 
Hoping that the future price will be favourable to him, the seller waits. 
If the price is rising, the firms, however, keep quiet. But when they find 
a fall in price, the buying firms have a right to call on the seller to recoup 
the difference. On a particular day, if the price suddenly rises, the seller 
asks the firm to fix up that day’s price for his produce, the buying firm 
may tell him, “I have instructions to buy to-day only a thousand bags; as 
four other sellers wish to have prices fixed to-day, I can accept 
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only a fifth of your quantity.” The seller has to be satisfied. If the 
price goes down the next day, the seller stands to lose heavily. In 
Salem where this unfixed contract system prevailed, a time limit of 2 
or 3 months was fixed. The seller was called on to fix the price at the end 
of the stipulated period. The clever sub-agent in many cases so 
manipulated prices as to keep them low and cause loss to the seller. 
Owing to the prevalence of this system, many families in South Arcot 
have met with utter ruin and poverty. 

In the spot transaction, the produce, whether ‘‘Katcha” or ‘‘Pucca,” 
when brought by shedmen or traders, is examined and weighed. The 
price is fixed after determining its quality. Such spot transactions are 
few in the case of the exporting firms and generally the contract system 
of buying is in vogue. 

When the produce is brought, test weighment is done. Later, a re¬ 
fraction analysis is made for determining the quality, and the price is 
paid according to the quality. Soon after the refraction analysis, the 
produce is stored in a long go-down roofed usually with corrugated 
metal sheets. Since ventilation is necessary, enough space is left 
between the walls and the bags. The floor of the godown is spread with 
sand and on it a coir-mat is placed. As the produce is easily affected by 
change of weather, the groundnut crop is stored only in bags and not in 
bulk. If the storage is prolonged, the quality of the nuts deteriorates. 
After two months a kind of insect called the weevil affects the nuts, 
reducing them to powder. To combat effectively this insect, fumigation 
has been suggested; but this is very costly. Other methods of checking 
the insect are engaging the attention of the Entomologist. 

On the shipping day a few bags are test weighed and sent on board. 
Before shipment the refraction analysis is again made in order to 
ascertain the quality of the produce shipped. 

Before the war, the groundnut was exported to Continental ports 
like Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg as well as to England. At pre¬ 
sent, owing to the closure of foreign markets, London alone is importing 
Indian groundnut. 

For loading, unloading and other sundry work, labourers are re¬ 
cruited on a contract basis. From a survey it has been found that the 
following approximate wage rate prevails at Cuddalore. 
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Schedule of Wages 


Unloading from wagons and stacking From Re. 1-0-0 to 0-12-0 
them in the go-down. (This includes test per 100 bags (approxi- 
weight and sampling charge) mately). 


Removing from the stack, pouring it out, Rs. 3-4-0 per 100 men. 
drying, refilling the bags and stitching. 


Picking out the blacks from the nuts 3 to 4 pies per Madras 

measure. 


Sieving 


0-8-0 per 100 bags. 


Weighing before shipment 


Ro. 1-4-0 per 100 bags. 


It has been observed that the middlemen take away the major por¬ 
tion of the growers’ profit. Even in this war-time the grower loses 
heavily. This can be seen when we examine the course of prices from its 
progress from the village to the port. At present the only foreign market 
that consumes Indian groundnut is England; and the Food Ministry 
purchases it at £10 per ton, F.O.B. port. Deducting the incidental 
charges, one candy of 531 lbs. will give the ultimate seller Rs. 28. The 
following transactions clearly indicate the loss sustained by the grower. 

“(About 520 Madras measures of unshelled kernel give about a 
candy of clean shelled nut.) 

(1) The village dalal purchases from the growers for Rs. 10-8-0 
per candy of 520 Madras measures. 

(2) The town broker purchases for Rs. 12-8-0 from the village dalal 
and pays a cart hire of 0-8-0 giving No. 1 a profit of Re. 1 and allowing a 
rupee for driage. 

(3) The town merchant purchases from the broker at Rs. 14-8-0 
and allows a profit of Re. 1-8-0. 

He decorticates the same and pays 0-12-0 as charges including weigh¬ 
ing, etc., and sells the same to contracting merchants at about Rs. 16-8-0 
and earns a profit of Re. 1-4-0. 

(4) The contracting merchant sells to exporting firms at about 
Rs. 20 and incurs Railway and loading charges of about Rs. 2-4-0 and 
thus gets a profit Re. 1-4-0. 
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(5) The exporting firm is to pay for gunnies, godown charges, inte* 
rest and loading charges which may amount to about Rs. 2, but still 
he may gain about Rs. 8. 

In the above chain of transactions, the producer gets Rs. 10-8*0 and 
the ultimate purchaser pays Rs. 30. The expenses of marketing comes 
to Rs. 5-8-0 for all the items shown above and a profit of Rs. 14 is shared 
by various middlemen. 125 per cent of what the producer gets for his 
labour, seed and other charges, goes to middlemen even in this war-time 
when there is glut in the market with a price lower than the normal.”* 

To maximise the income of the grower and minimise the intrusion of 
the middlemen, co-operative marketing has been suggested. The incep¬ 
tion of the marketing committee has to a great extent enabled the grower 
to get the maximum price for his produce. The poverty of the village 
growers proves an impediment in getting the just price for their pro¬ 
duce. To efface the middlemen completely is not possible and 
their existence in the chain of marketing is not injurious if well regulated. 
Unless the marketing of the produce is done in co-operation 
with the Co-operative Department, the growers will find the same 
difficulty which faced them before the inauguration of the 
market committee. Credit facilities along with warehousing 
should be extended to the growers. The central problem in 
rural economy is the ware-housing question. As such, the 
market committee should not only see that the growers get a fair price 
but also extend credit and go-down facilities to them with the help of the 
Co-operative Department. 


*'\nde "Marketing of Groundnut,” Madras Journal of Co-operation, March, 1941. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

In India the laissez-iaire policy had a long lease of life even in mar¬ 
keting as it had in other spheres of economic activity. The present chao¬ 
tic condition is the result of interaction of various socio-economic forces. 
In medieval days agriculture and cottage industries maintained an 
equilibrium which came to be upset at the emergence of modem indus¬ 
trialism. Though improved means of communication have brought access 
to the villages, their influence has not been great enough to make the vil¬ 
lage a well integrated system in the national economy. The village arti¬ 
sans who were enjoying patronage under the village organisation became 
bewildered at the onward march of industrialism. Agriculture came to be 
commercialized and the new methods in marketing practice went coun¬ 
ter to traditional practices. Thus with no change in his mental or moral 
sphere, the farmer has come into contact with the world market. This 
condition has been aptly described by the Agricultural Commission as 
follows :—“ His interests have in the main been left to the free play of 
economic forces, and they have suffered in the process. For he is an in¬ 
finitely small unit as compared with distributors and consumers of his 
produce who, in their respective fields, become every year more highly 
organized and more strongly consolidated.” Thus it is observed that 
with no commensurate change, the farmer drifts from the medieval sys¬ 
tem of economy to the modem. Therefore it is of immediate necessity 
that we should evolve a system out of the nebulous rural marketing of 
old. 


Since agriculture dominates Indian economic life, the importance 
of a rational system of marketing cannot be over-estimated. The farmer 
gets such a low income that it hardly suffices the daily necessaries of 
his life. As such he has to fall a prey to indebtedness. 

To relieve him from indebtedness and enable him to get 
a fair price for his produce, a perfect system of marketing 
is invaluable. Let us examine the implications of rural market¬ 
ing. Firstly, difficulties in marketing stand in the Way of pro¬ 
duction, for without adequate consumption continued production 
will jeopardise the economic equilibrium. Secondly, marketing 
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and production should be so related that the maximum price 
should reach the hands of the producer. Unless the producer gets a fair 
price, there is no guarantee that he will produce the same goods. Thirdly, 
the absence of such correlation will restrict consumption. The more 
organized the market, the lower will be the price of the products and 
accordingly the greater the advantage to the consumers from a given 
money income. Fourthly, the present system of marketing involves a 
colossal waste to the country. Improved marketing will increase the total 
wealth of the country. Fifthly, the development of industries needs a 
regular supply of raw materials. If raw materials are not supplied regu¬ 
larly, industrial advancement will be hampered. Lastly, we find a dis¬ 
parity between the price the producer gets for his product and the pre¬ 
vailing rate in the market. This is the crux of the problem. The price 
the producer gets is low because the cost of services involved in the pro¬ 
cess of distribution is disproportionately high. To make this expendi¬ 
ture reasonable and to enable the primary producer to get the maximum 
share of the price which the ultimate consumer pays, is the main 
problem. 

As a proper remedy presupposes careful diagonosis, a study of the 
chaotic condition of rural marketing is essential to any scheme of im¬ 
provement. 

The village producer suffers in marketing owing to the dislocation 
caused by the impact of modem industrialism on rural economy. His 
difficulties can be traced to three inter-connected factors. “The pro¬ 
ducer has to sell his produce at an unfavourable place, and at an un¬ 
favourable time for unfavourable terms of price.” Place, time and 
terms are the three prime factors that contribute to the ills of the pre¬ 
sent marketing system. 

The village producer generally disposes of a good part of his pro¬ 
duce in his own village. He sells to the sowcar, the bania, the prosperous 
landlords or the agents of the wholesale merchants. Regarding linseed, 
for instance, it has been estimated that the All-India average of the 
percentage taken to the market for sale by cultivators themselves, is 
only 20% as against 40% of the produce sold by the landlords. The 
reason for such a procedure is his indebtedness. The cultivator 
usually mortgages his crop for the loan he has taken for raising the 
crop. As soon as the harvesting is over, the sale of the produce is made 
in the field itself. In cases where such pledges are not made, the pres- 
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sure brought to beau: upon the producer by the creditor sowcar is such 
that he is compelled to dispose of his produce on the threshing floor. 

The second important factor which is responsible for village sales, 
is the lack of commimication with the nearest market. Many of the, vil¬ 
lages lie far away from trvmk roads and feeder roads are few. Even 
if there are feeder roads, they are so ill-kept that it will be risky to 
use them £or transport. At times the producer has no carts to carry 
his produce to the market. In some places, soon after the harvest of 
one crop is over, the sowing operations for another crop are begun and 
the cultivator can ill spare the time to go to the market. 

Even when a producer reaches the market after overcoming these 
disabilities before the produce is actually sold, he has to iace, as the 
Report on the Marketing of Wheat observes, a host of unwelcome agents, 
“the Kacha arhatya, the Dalai, the Charhava who fills the scale pan, the 
the Arhatya’s clerk, the Chaukidar, tlie sweeper and a horde of beggcurs 
of every description.” 

In these markets arbitrary deductions are made for religious and 
chai'itabie purposes. The agents of the buyers draw out large 
quantities as sample. The safes are conducted by the agents of the 
buyer and the seller thi'ough code words which are not understood by 
the cultivator. Very often the actual settlement takes place outside 
the market, and if disputes arise over it, the buyer often wins. 

The element of time is an essential factor as regards perishables, 
like vegetables and fresh fruits. To market them successfully, rapid 
communication is essential. Since the producers sell their produce as 
soon as the harvest is over, a glut in the market occurs. The prices 
fall, affecting the producer’s money income. If the distribution of the 
produce is done judiciously, a fair price can be had for the producer. 
This the producer cannot do as long as he is weighed down by debts. 
As such, financial aid for the producer is an essential factor. One of 
the ways of improving the marketing facilities of the producer is by an 
organised system of co-operative marketing. 

We have already noted that the producers prefer to dis¬ 
pose of their produce in the village rather than take it to 
the market owing to the existence of the innumerable middlemen. To 
eliminate the middlemen as far as possible and to secure a reasonable 
price for the produce, the co-operative method of marketing has been 
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suggested. Mr. V. L. Mehta in submitting his memorandum to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has observed: “In the sphere of agricultural 
marketing it has been found that arbitrary imposts have occasionally 
been abolished, proper stocking of goods for better prices facilitated, 
and, especially in respect of the sale of cotton, the advantages of sale in 
wholesale markets and of proper prices for imported varieties secured. 
Co-operative supply agencies have conferred the benefits of proper 
weighments, purity of goods, and wholesale prices to those who deal 
with them.” Co-operative marketing has developed business habits 
among agriculturists. 

A co-operative sale society can easily eliminate the intermediaries 
and cem have direct dealings with tlie mofussil purchaser. Co-operation 
olfers one of the best means through which the producer can get the 
full market price for his produce. Efficient Consumers’ Societies will 
also effectively eradicate middlemen. 

Only in the last decade, the Agricultural and Co-operative depart¬ 
ments came to realise that through their co-ordinated effort rural 
marketing can be effectively organized so as to bring prosperity to rural 
India. Co-operative marketing has now made some headway in India. 
Biuma led the way by inaugurating paddy sale societies, and Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and the United Provinces have followed her 
example. 

Though there was a remarkable advancement as regards the sale 
of cotton in Bombay, the movement was not without difficulties. It had 
to face mismanagement, absence of hold on members and inadequate 
finance. So the Agricultural Commission put forth the strong plea for 
making it a powerfvil organisation to fi^t against vested in¬ 
terests. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee recommended that 
as far as finance was concerned the provincial governments should ad¬ 
vance liberally to the co-operative banks at concessional rates of 
interest for the development of co-operative sale societies. 

Besides cotton, other products like groundnut, gur, tobacco, chilly 
and arecanuts came to be dealt with by these sale societies. In the 
Madras Presidency, soon after the war of 1914-18 such sale societies 
came into existence. Some of them not only sold the produce on behalf 
of their members but also gave cultivation loans. The more important 
societies are “The Tirupur Cotton Sale Society,” “The Koilpatti Sale 
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Society, ” “ The Central Sale Society ” at Cuddalore and “ The Tiru- 
vannamalai Loan and Sale Society.” 

In this study of the marketing of groundnut, an account of the 
hibiury of the Central Sale Society at Cuddalorci and its activities may be 
of interest. To enable the ryot to get a fair price and to make 
marketing ellicient, the Central Sale Society was registered on 22nd 
Jline, 1935. It began to function on the 11th October, 1935. The Society 
had under its jurisdiction the South Arcot District and the Udayarpala- 
yam Taluk in the Trichy District. The membership of the Society is open 
to individuals as well as to Societies. With a paid up share capital of 
ife. 4,834-5-0, the Society was allowed to borrow up to a maximum of 
five times the paid up share capital plus the reserve. The Society was 
managed by seven members elected by a general body. The members 
of the board were elected yearly. 

The object of the Society was, firstly to advance loans on the pledge 
of produce; and in this work the Society was partially successful. 
Secondly, it had to arrange for the sale of the produce of members to 
the best advantage. This privilege was extended even to non-members. 
Thirdly, it was to act as the agent of the members in the matter of re¬ 
ceiving for safe-custody in its godowns or elsewhere the produce pledged 
in the co-operative societies. This object was never put into practice. 

In 1931, it was foimd that the marketing of groundnut was slowly 
declining; and endeavours were made to resuscitate the market, 
llie Registrar of Co-operative Societies, assisted by the Director 
of Agriculture and the Assistant Director of Agriculture had an exten¬ 
sive tour of South Arcot to explore fresh avenues in order to prop 
up the market. As a result of this tour, the Central Sale 
Society was asked to open warehouses at Cuddalore Old Town, 
Tirukoilur and Vriddhachalam. Agricultural demonstrators were put in 
charge of the warehouses at Tirukoilur and Cuddalore Old Town while 
the Vriddhachalam warehouse came under the supervision of a Co¬ 
operative inspector. In January, 1938, at Villupuram, a warehouse 
which was already run by the Valavanur Sale Society was taken up by 
the Central Sale Society and a Supervisor was appointed to look after 
the business.* 


*See Appendix: Table VIII. 
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The Central Society engaged no middlemen. The ryots used to 
bring their produce direct to the Society. As soon as the groundnut 
laden cart arrived, information was sent to the members who were the 
usual buyers. The buyers sent their agents to inspect the produce and 
fix up the price; and the bid was done through secret ballot. The 
maximum price was availed of by the ryot. 

As soon as the sale was effected, the purchase money was paid to the 
ryot less commission charged for handling. If a loan had been advanced 
it was deducted from the sale proceeds. Sometimes there might be de-, 
lays of a few hoiurs or a few days in obtaining the sale money causing 
some difficulties for the ryot; and the co-operative warehouses had no 
ready cash to help him. In Cuddalore the cash credit facility was 
allowed by the Central Co-operative Bank; but the warehouse officer 
covdd not take advantage of this facility. However, the purchasers 
here often were known to pay promptly. 

In the Co-operative warehouses, besides the commission on sales 
neither go-down rent nor sxmdry charges are levied. The cooly charges 
are borne by the sellers. In the case of groimdnuts there is no insur¬ 
ance charge levied as is invariably done in the case of cotton, but a com¬ 
mission of four to six annas per Candy is charged on the sales. 

The weights used by these sale societies are standard weights and 
a candy is equivalent to 531 lbs. The produce is not graded or standard¬ 
ized before selling but it is sold outright. 

In order to help the ryots to obtain a fair price, godown facilities are 
given; but the storage facility is not adequate for stocking large quanti¬ 
ties. 


The Co-operative Department launched a controlled credit system 
so as to aid cultivation which the Government also support through 
Takkavi loans. The ryots, however, usually spend beyond their means, 
and continue to be in debt. Any aid co-operative Societies give the 
ryots would be useful only if the Societies can help in its proper utiliza¬ 
tion. 

To make co-operative marketing popular with the ryots and to 
induce them to sell their produce through the sale societies, the agri¬ 
cultural demonstrators along with a special non-credit inspector made 
extensive propaganda in the district. But soon they were withdrawn 
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as a measure of retrenchment. With the bringing into force of the amend¬ 
ed Madras Commercial Produce Marketing Act in South Arcot and the 
opening of market yards at Villupuram, Vriddhachalam, Tirukoilur 
and Cuddalore Old Town, the usefulness of the Sale Society slowly and 
steadily began to diminish, with the result that it is now under liquida¬ 
tion. 


To fetch a fair price and eradicate the existence of middlemen it 
has been observed by well-known co-operators that the sale society 
should buy the produce outright and pay sufficient advance to the ryots, 
and adjust the same as soon as the produce is sold at the port. 
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REGULATED MARKETS IN INDIA 

Regulated markets in India were in existence as early as 1897 when 
the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law was passed. This law was 
promulgated by the Government of India for the “Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts” as Berar was then officially called. Moreover, the Municipal 
Act of 1903 of the Central Provinces empowered the municipalities to ins¬ 
pect and regulate the markets. Yet their progress was slow. When 
the Agricultural Commission investigated about marketing, there were 
regulated markets only in C. P. and Bombay. After a thorough inves¬ 
tigation the Commission arrived at certain conclusions which should be 
studied before we proceed further. 

As the Berar Law as well as the Bombay Act confined themselves to 
cotton alone, the Commission saw no justification to confine the Acts to 
cotton only but recommended that products other than cotton should 
also come into the orbit of the law. 

Secondly, the municipalities and district boards should be kept out 
of the management of these markets. If a regulated market is under 
the jurisdiction of the .local boards, the influence of vested interests 
would stand in the way of fulfilling the higher objects for which the 
market has been created. They will look only for revenue and erect 
market yards within the municipal limits without considering the diffi¬ 
culties of communication. As such, separate provincial legislation should 
be passed for establishing regulated markets. 

Instead of leaving the initiative in the hands of local bodies, the 
provincial governments should launch a policy of starting markets and 
meet the initial costs. 

Wherever there are markets controlled by the local boards, they 
should automatically cease to function when the regulated markets 
come into existence. To make up the loss sustained by local boards by 
such a closure of markets, they should be compensated by an annual 
contribution to be made by the regulated markets, 
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Regarding the constitution of the market committee, it has been 
said, that half of its members should be from the rank of the cultiva¬ 
tors ; and where necessary, to protect the interests of the growers, a 
member from the agricultural department could be included. Licensed 
brokers shall be prohibited to stand for election from the growers’ 
constituency. The committee should be empowered to elect its own 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The co-operative society in the area 
should also have its representative on the board. 

The market committee should see that its members are well in¬ 
formed about the market condition daily. Besides, as the Commission 
suggested, brokers should be strongly discouraged from acting both for 
the buyers and sellers, as in such cases, the broker had the ‘‘natural 
predilection to favour the buyer.” 

Lastly, the Agricultural Commission advocated storage accommoda¬ 
tion and desired to utilize such markets for purposes of propaganda in 
favour of agricultural improvements and thrift. 

% 

The foregoing recommendations of the Commission had their desired 
effect. In the wake of such recommendations new acts came to be 
promulgated in various provinces. A brief survey of the regulated 
markets which came into existence in the last years of the third decade 
of this century is given below. 

Central Provinces 

As already indicated, markets in C. P. fall under two categories, 
viz., regulated markets and markets controlled by local boards. Under 
the C. P. Municipal Act several markets are being run, of which Raipur, 
l>rug and Nagpur are noteworthy. The market at Raipur has been 
from its inception controlled by the Municipality through its executive 
committee. No storage rent is charged for the first three days after 
which one anna per bag is levied. The chief commodity that is dealt 
in the market is rice. The market superintendent is the de facto exe-, 
cutive head of the market. Disputes arising in the market are settled 
by him. But when no settlement is arrived at, a separate tribunal is 
created. Even when the tribimal fails, the executive committee set¬ 
tles the case. 

All the operations in the market are either registered or licensed. 
The Dalals, measurers and coolies get registered and charges are levied 
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for handling. No octroi is charged for the sale effected in the xnarket 
yard. 

The Dalai serves as the intermediary in settling the transactions 
between the buyer and seller. All these transactions are entered in 
his book and finally scrutinized by the Market Superintendent to ascer¬ 
tain that the seller and the buyer are agreed about the price at which 
the produce is sold. “As soon as the agreement is reached the Dalai de¬ 
posits Rs. 5|- per cart as earnest money on behalf of the buyer.” 

In the Drug market, methods of transacting business and of settlmg 
disputes differ from the Raipur market. As soon as the seller arrives 
at the market, he gets a receipt which he sticks into the spread-out 
produce. The buyers arrive on the scene and fix up the price. The 
name of the highest bidder is entered in the receipt book before the 
market superintendent. Then the auction takes place and the final 
settlement is arrived at. The name of the buyer is entered in the book 
and the earnest money is deposited on the spot. Disputes arising out 
of it are settled by a committee deputed by the municipality and if it 
fails, the President of the Municipality hears the case. Ordinarily dis¬ 
putes are settled within a day. 

The markets operating under the C. P. Cotton Markets Act of 1932 
deal only in cotton. The markets at Amraoti and Akola stand out in 
bold relief as regulated markets. The Amraoti market was started as 
early as 1872 under the control of the Municipal Board. Though it was 
conducted well, it did not form a well regulated market until the passage 
of the Act of 1897. Soon a committee was formed to look after the con¬ 
trol of the market. Since the new market superseded the local board 
market, a financial agreement was arrived at by which the new market 
consented to pay the surplus revenue to the local body. The committee 
had five members, two of which were nominated by the Municipal board 
while the rest were the representatives of the traders in the locality. In 
1932 when the Act of 1897 was amended the committee was expanded 
as follows. Out of the eleven members, four were elected by local 
traders, four by the cotton growers of the taluk, one was nominated by 
the Municipality and one was the representative of the local co-operative 
societies. The committee is empowered to elect its own chairman. 
Election of the members is to be done once in three years. The manage¬ 
ment and control of the market are vested with the market committee 
which in its turn is placed under the supervision and control of the 
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district officers. The Commissioner of the division is the final adminis> 
trative authority. 

The market yard has a good library with a radio for receiving news. 
Ihe market committee which is solely responsible for the control of the 
market, has four sub-committces which respectively deal with disputes, 
audit, public works and the checking of scales and weights. There is a 
permanent staff at the head of which is the superintendent who super¬ 
vises the work in the market yard. 

“Buyers, dalals, and weighmen are all registered and licensed by 
the committee and have to pay an annual fee of Rs. 100]-, Rs. 60|- and 
Rs. 5j- respectively. The market charges are clearly defined and in¬ 
clude Re. 1|- per cart for dalal, 0-1-6 ps. per cart for weighing and an 
anna per cart as market cess. In addition to these, the buyer pays 
0-2-6 per cart as handling charges. The dalals usually pay 0-1-0 per 
cart for the local Dharmasala fund. Though the carts have free en¬ 
trance to the market yard, a terminal tax of 0-15-0 per bale of lint is 
levied by the Municipality on all outward traffic either by rail or road.” 

Even though the amended act is a definite improvement on the for¬ 
mer one, in the case of disputes it lacks rigoroxos enforcement. Usually 
the final settlement takes place outside the market yard when deduc¬ 
tions are made by the buyer. The seller has no other recourse than to 
abide by it. Though the market committee has full legal powers to put 
an end to such transactions, it confines itself to collecting the cess due 
to it. ' 

Like the Amraoti market, the Akola market was also re-organised 
in 1932. Its organisation and management are similar to that of 
Amraoti. One cardinal feature in it is that it prohibits brokers to act 
both for seller and buyer. 

In 1935, an act concerning all agricultural produce was passed. It 
was amended in 1937. According to this, even the marketing of all 
agricultural produce except cotton comes under its purview. The mar¬ 
ket committee is constituted as follows. It has ten members of which 
five are elexited by the agriculturists, one is the servant of the Crown 
of not less than the rank of a Naib Tahsildar, one nominated by the Dis¬ 
trict Board, one by the Mxmicipality and the rest are from the ranks of 
the traders. The management and control are similar to those of the 
cotton xnarkets. 
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Bombay 

In Bombay, an act was passed in 1927, which was subsequently 
amended in 1933 ; and its purpose was to regulate the sale in the cotton 
markets. According to this act, a market yard was opened at Dhulia in 
1930. The market committee which is responsible for the control of the 
market has fourteen members including seven representatives of the 
growers, four of the local traders and one each of the Agricultural 
Department, the District Board and the Municipality. As in C.P., the 
market committee is controlled and supervised by the district revenue 
officers. Disputes arising out of the transaction are finally settled by a 
sub-committee, if the superintendent fails to ari’ive at a settlement in the 
first instance. 

Buyers, dalals and weighmen are licence holders paying an annual 
fee of Rs. 101-, Rs. 301- and Rs. 5|- respectively. After the organisation 
of the regulated markets the market charges have decreased. 

The prevalent market rates in Bombay, America and Liverpool are 
received by telegrams and are notified in the market yard. Though 
settling prices under cover is even now in practice, malpractice in 
scales and weights has been efficiently put an end to. 

The Bailhongal market, though similar in constitution to the Dhulia 
market, differs in certain respects. Firstly, the produce is put into 
open auction and the final weighment and settlement of prices are done 
in the market yard. This effectively minimises disputes. No trader is 
allowed to transact without a licence within a radius of ten miles from 
tile town of Bailhongal. 


Madras 

Hie object of the Madras Commercial Crops Market Act of 1933 with 
its amendment in 1939, is to secure the better regulation of buying and 
selling of commercial crops (cotton, groundnut and tobacco) and to 
establish markets for this purpose in the presidency. The act is ad¬ 
ministered through the Collector of the district. At first the notified 
area was Tiruppur, and later, South Arcot came under its purview. 

Let us first briefly relate its working at Tiruppur and study in 
detail its operation in the South Arcot District in the next section. The 
Tiruppur market was first owned by the Municipality. In 1936, it came 
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under the regulated maricets list with twelve members of which five are 
elected by the cotton growers, four elected by the licencees functioning 
in the market, one is nominated by the local board and the rest are the 
nominees of the Crown. The life of the committee is three years. The 
market is a decentralized unit, but the Government want to make it 
a centralized one in course of time. 

The Market Committee elects its own chairman and carries on its 
functions through five sub-committees. As regards the staff, a novel 
departure has been made in appointing as secretary a senior Agricul¬ 
tural Demonstrator, in order to stabilize the market and ensure its 
efficiency in its initial stages. 

The secretary of the committee receives information daily regarding 
the prevailing rates in Bombay, Liverpool, and New York, and notifies 
it duly. Since the market has no yard of its own, carts are directed 
to the ginneries where licensed weighmen weigli the produce. 

The charges are as follows:— 

(a) Brokerage 0-6-0 per candy of 784 lbs. of Kapas or 0-12-0 per 
candy of lint. 

(b) Market cess of 0-4-0 per candy of 784 lbs. of lint and 0-3-0 per 
candy of Kapas. 

If the seller fails to deliver the produce at the premises of the buyer, 
the seller has to pay an additional charge of 0-6-0 per candy. 

Thus a market fund is created from the licence fees, market fees 
and other miscellaneous receipts. The total income during the two 
years 1936 and 1937 amounted roughly to Rs. 25,000; and nearly half 
of this was expended. 


Hyderabad 

Unlike Bombay and Madras, Hyderabad deals in all agricultural 
commodities. This is a definite improvement, for the dealers can 
make up the loss sustained in the controlled commodity by widening 
their profit margin oh conunodities which are not controlled. A 
marketing section has been formed and the marketing officer is respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the Act. Already ten markets are opera¬ 
ting under this Act. 
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The Raichur market which was constituted ioi 1339 Fasli, was 
first confined to the main bazar with a market cess of 0-1-0 per cart. 
Later the limits of the market area were extended to ten 
miles around the collectorate of Raichur. Though there was bitter 
opposition in the initial stages, later it came to stay through the patient 
and tactful propaganda of the Collector. The market is managed by a 
committee of twelve members, six of them being representatives of the 
growers, four from the rank of the traders, one from the local Municipal 
Board and another nominated by the Government. The board has to 
be reconstituted once in two years. To compensate the Municipality 
for the loss sustained by it by the creation of the regulated market, half 
the revenue is paid to the Municipality. 

Though a sub-committee is in charge of the administration of the 
market, in reality it is the superintendent who looks after it. Licence fees 
are levied on the brokers, weighmen and measurers. Market charges 
payable by the seller and the buyer are specified. A special committee 
has been appointed to collect funds for charitable institutions. The ter¬ 
minal tax levied is 0-4-0 per cart entering the municipal area. 

The Warangal market closely resembles the Raichur market, and in 
the first instance, even this market had to face opposition; but gradu¬ 
ally it was overcome by the tactful work of the Collector. 

Punjab 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act was passed in 1939. 
The Act includes all agricultural produce, viz., cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice, oil-seeds, maize, gram, sugarcane (gur and shakkar). The Act 
regards those who actually raise the crop as growers and excludes from 
its range brokers or dealers who dispose of the produce. Licence 
fees have been fixed with a maximum limit at Rs. 10. 

The market has to be controlled by a market committee of not 
more than sixteen members, two of whom are to be nominated by the 
Government and the rest to represent the growers and the licence 
holders in the proportion of two to one. The weighmen, dalals and 
measurers should take out licences. The life of the committee is three 
years. 


North-Western Frontier Province 

The Agricultural Produce Markets Act was passed in 1939 and it 
received the assent of the Governor-General on the 16th August of the 
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same year. Unlike other provinces it includes all produce of agricul¬ 
ture or horticulture, animals and their hides, skins and wool and any 
article of food or drink wholly or partially manufactxired from agricul¬ 
tural produce. Here, the dealer and the broker, even though they 
may raise the produce, are excluded from the list of the growers of 
agricultural produce. 

For every notified area, a market committee has been constituted 
with not less than ten and not more than sixteen members. Half the 
number are elected by the growers while the Government, the District 
Board and the Municipality each send one member. The rest have to 
be elected by the traders of the notified area. 

The act makes every committee a corpoi'ate body with legal exist¬ 
ence. Moreover, it prohibits the brokers from acting in any transaction 
on behalf of both the buyer and seller. 

The market committees are allowed to have a fund created from 
the collection of licence fees, market cess and other miscellaneous items 
and permitted to defray their expenses from that corpus. 

No trade allowance except the specified charges are allowed to be 
collected in the market, and private markets are prohibited to transact 
business in the notified area. 

The above acts owe their existence to the dehberations conducted 
in 1938 at a Conference in Delhi of the Central Marketing Staff and of 
the senior marketing officers in Indian provinces and states. In this 
conference a model bill was drafted for the regulation of markets. Fol¬ 
lowing the model of this bill, Punjab, North-Western Frontier Province, 
Bengal, Mysore and Travancore passed Acts suited to locsd conditions. 
The Bombay Act was amended to include crops other than cotton. Hie 
emergence of the regulated market is a new augury for the bettennent 
of the masses and the rural prosperity of the land. 
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MADRAS COMMERCIAL PRODUCE MARKET ACT—ITS 
WORKING IN SOUTH ARCOT 

The South Arcot District was declared a notified area under Sec¬ 
tion 4 (1) of the Madras Commercial Markets Act 1933, from 1st April,* 
1939. Accordingly, a Market Committee was constituted imder the cap¬ 
tion “South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee.” The members of the 
first committee were nominated by the Government. As the Secretaiy of 
the Committee, a subordinate of the Agricultural Department was 
drafted in after a few weeks training in the Tirupur Cotton Market Com¬ 
mittee. Six superintendents of the market yards were also recruited 
from the Agricultural Department. 

As soon as the Committee was formed, the framing of the bye-laws 
engaged their attention. At first the bye-laws were modelled after the 
Tiruppur Cotton Market Committee bye-laws. But later they were re¬ 
cast in the light of experience. The object of'the bye-laws is to regulate 
the business in groimdnut and conditions of trading. 

The Market Committee has as its head the Chairman who convenes 
meetings which are held in the office of the committee once in two 
months. On the requisition of half of the members of the committee, a 
meeting can be convened. When urgent matters await the considera¬ 
tion of the committee, the papers relating to them are circulated 
among the members for perusal and opinion. The quonun in the case 
of the committee meeting is four. 

The Market Committee consists of two sub-committees. They are: — 

(a) Executive sub-committee, 

(b) The Disputes sub-committee. 

The Secretary of the Market Committee is the secretary of both 
the committees; and the chief executive officer convenes the meetings. 

The Ebcecutive Committee is composed of four members, and these 
are: 
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(a) The Chainnan, 

(b) One elected from the ranks of the traders, 

* (c) One of the representatives of the growers and 

(d) One nominated by the Committee. 

These members are from among the members of the Market Com¬ 
mittee. Ihe Chairman of the Market Committee ipso facto becomes the 
chairman of tlae sub-committee. The quorxun for each meeting is three. 

The fimctions of the committee are to prepare the annual budget and 
suggest constructive programmes for the furtherance of the committee. 
It is their duty to see that the collection and dissemination of market in¬ 
telligence are done efficiently. Any member of the committee can hear 
complaints regarding marketing practices and can bring the fact to the 
notice of the committee. 

This committee met four times in 1939-40 and prescribed the forms 
as per the bye-laws and revised the bye-laws in the wake of experience. 

As regards the Disputes sub-committee, it is composed of four mem^ 
bers who are drafted in as follows: — 

(1) One of the nominated members of the committee who acts as 
the chairman of the comnaittee, 

(2) One of the persons from the growers of the commercial crops 
on the committee, 

(3) One of the members representing the traders of the conuner- 
cial crop in the committee and 

(4) One of the representives of the local body not being the chair¬ 
man of the committee. If there is no other member from the local body, 
some other member of the committee is appointed. 

The committee is intended to settle disputes, and the sub-committee 
appoints in each market yard a panel of not less than 12 but not more 
tbnn 24 persons. Every person included is expected to have a know¬ 
ledge of the trade. 

When a dispute arises, the parties report it to the Secretary with the 
prescribed fee. Each party elects one arbitrator from the panel consti¬ 
tuted by the sub-committee. When the arbitrators fail to arrive at a 
settlement, an umpire is appointed who is also dhosen from the same 
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P^npl As a final appellate tribunal there is the Disputes sub-comnuttee 
whose decision is final. Every session of the sub-conunittee is presided 
over by the chairman and in his absence by a member chosen from the 
members of the sub-committee. At least three members are required 
for the quorum. The sub-committee records the disputes that come 
before them. Though this sub-committee was ushered in, as there were 
no disputes in 1939-40, it had no occasion to meet. 

To start with, the South Arcot Groimdnut Market Committee got a 
loan amoimting to Rs. 7,700 from the local government. “The total reve¬ 
nues of the committee during the year 1939-40 amoimted to Rs. 71,294-7-6 
of which Rs. 40,016-6-10 has been spent and a sum of Rs. 3,105 has 
been deposited with the Government. The committee received also a 
sum of Rs. 1,174 as deposits chiefly from weighmen for the badges sup¬ 
plied to them; and out of the deposits a sum of Rs. 7 has been refunded. 
The net assets of the Committee on 31-3-’40 are estimated as 
Rs. 38,245-0-8.”* 

The most important feature of the committee is the provision of cen¬ 
tral places for marketing. With the sanction of the Government five 
market yards were opened in important centres of the District. The 
five market yards are as follows:— 


Name. 


Date of opening. 


Tindivanam 

Vriddhachalam 

Tirukoilur 

Ulundurpet 

Cuddalore 


. 12-12—1939 
. 25—1—1940 
. 29^1—1940 
9—2—1940 
• 3—3—1940 


They began to work at the fag end of the season and as such the 
transactions were not on a large scale. As regards the transaction from 
the date of their inception to the last day of March 1940, a table is 
appended herewith.** 


*\qde.South Arcot Groundnut Mbrket Committee Report for 1939-40, pp. 4-S. 
**Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee Report, 1939-40, p. 12. 
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Market Centres. 




^ I 

I I '« I: a *® 

P .. a 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Tindivanam 

.. 4505-8 

208-6 

4-5 

Vriddachalam 

776-6 

67-4 

9-0 

Tirukoilur 

.. 1152-1 

57-7 

5-1 

Ulundurpet 

506-4 

142-2 

28-0 

Cuddalore 

265-9 

64-3 

24-0 


Unlike other market yards, in Ulundurpet a major portion of tiie 
produce is sold through the market yard; for the yard is within the easy 
reach of the growers. In other centres, as the season is over only petty 
traders bring their produce for disposal. Moreover, the carts have to 
pass the buying sheds of the traders and hence get intercepted on the 
way. In order to carry out marketing efficiently as in the Dhulia 
market, the committee has proposed to expand the space in the yard and 
prohibit buying and selling outside the market yard. 


As these market yards are not always within the reach of the traders, 
provision has been made in the Act to have licenced premises to carry 
out transactions. The fees per year for the licence are on the scale noted 
below;— 


♦Class (i) 

For each single premises 

Rs. 10 

(iO 

For every additional premises 

Rs. 5 

(Hi) 

For each shop in villages where groundnut is 
bought and sold in retail as a side line to 



other business 

Rs. 2 


, *Vlde South Arcot Groundnut Market Conunlttee Bjra-Iaw 11 (a). 
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The maximum fee leviable has been fixed at Rs. 25. For amend¬ 
ments in the licence an additional fee of Rs. 5 is charged while the 
owner of the country chekku is exempted altogether from the levy. 

The licence form is always displayed well at a prominent place in the 
licencees’ premises. Each copy of it costs one arnia and if subsequent 
copies are required, the licencee has to pay four annas. It contains the 
following details: 

(a) The name of the licencee, 

(b) Licence munber, 

(c) The maximum fees payable according to the bye-laws to bro¬ 
kers, commission agents, etc., and 

(d) Such other information as may be directed by the chaiimian 
from time to time. 

During the year 1939-’40, 430 licences were issued for 712 premises. 
Many were the small premises without licence that carried on trade in 
remote villages beyond the reach of the Committee’s officials. Though 
Rs. 25 was first fixed for a licence, it came to be reduced owing to the 
poverty of the traders. 

The licencees engage assistants or agents to look after their work. 
They are required to have in possession authorization cards from the 
licencees with the endorsement of the committee. The weights and 
scales are scrutinized Well and only certified weights are allowed to be 
used in the premises. When processing is carried on in these premises 
any method which will adversely affect the quality is prohibited. The 
licencees keep accounts which are submitted to the committee for' 
scrutiny. 

With the enforcement of the Act, trading in groundnut, whether 
buying or selling or both, requires registration in the market committee. 
By such registration the committee keeps in touch with every trader and 
closely watches his activities. For the levy of fees the traders are 
classified as follows : — 

A Class—Traders with one or more partners and those registering 
as corporate bodies. 

B Class—Traders registered as individuals employing fow or more 
authorized agents or assistants. 
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C Class—Traders registered as individuals employing less than four 
authorized agents or zissistants. 

D Class—^Individuals who do not employ einy authorized assistants 
or agents and village shop keepers licensed under class (iii) of bye> 
law 11. 

Since there are different classes of traders, the fees for registration 
vary. They are as shown below:— 

Pees 





Half-year 

Year 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Buyer and seller—Class A 

12% 

24 



„ B 

9 

16 



c 

6 

10 



„ D 

1 

2 

2. 

Buyer alone 

—Class A 

8 

15 



B 

6 

10 



» c 

4 

6 

3. 

Seller alone 

—Class A 

8 

15 



» B 

6 

10 



c 

4 

6* 


People who buy groundnuts either raw or processed are exempted 
from registering if the quantity bought does not exceed 7,000 lbs. in the 
course of the year. People who buy groundnut for seed.s are also ex¬ 
empted from the purview of the bye-law. 

The registered traders have to keep daily accounts a state¬ 
ment of which they should submit before 6 p.m. of the next 
day. Traders whose premises are beyond a five miles radius 
of the market yard are asked to submit only weekly returns. 
When the produce is examined by the buyers a rate is fixed 
up which is recorded in the prescribed form kept by the committee. 
When once the rate is fixed, it is binding on both the parties. As 
soon as the price is fixed, the weighment is done. If by some unavoid¬ 
able delay the weighment is not done on the day when the transaction is 
carried, it is postponed to the next day while the original rate prevails. 
Even if the transaction is made through the agents of the parties, the 

*Wde Ibid, Bye-law. 13. 
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rate fixed prevails throughout till the transaction is over. Weigh- 
ment is not done after sun-set except with the written consent of the 
seller. 

The traders usually have agents to transact business on their 
behalf. They carry along with them authorization cards 
issued by their masters and countersigned by the Secretary of the com¬ 
mittee. Whenever the trader registers himself, he submits a list of 
agents or assistants imder him. For the subsequent inclusion of names 
in the list, the committee levies a fee of annas four. The agent of the 
.seller is not allowed to purchase the produce in his own name or in 
partnership with some others except with the written consent of the 
seller in the prescribed form. The commission on this transaction is fixed 
at 0-1-6 pies per bag in the case of kernels and 0-3-0 in the case of pods. 

By the introduction of such rules, the seller is safeguarded. Before 
the advent of the committee, the buyer .used to deduct as commission 1% 
annas to 4 annas per candy of groimdnut bought. Besides, a deduc¬ 
tion as weighment and handling charges varying from 1 anna to two 
annas was made. Brokers and buyers used to take free samples. More¬ 
over, allowances for dirt were made. The price fixed was not always 
paid. Irregularities in weighing were not unconunon. 

With the enforcement of the rules, the legitimate commission alone 
is allowed and that too has been reduced to nearly 50 per cent. Deduc¬ 
tion regarding handling and weighment charges, has been put an end to. 
Now the samples are returned to the seller, and once the price is fixed, 
it never changes. Allowances for dirt have been now discontinued. 
Trade allowance of one pie per bag, which used to be collected, has been 
prohibited. Weighment irregularities have been stopped by a careful 
scrutiny of the weights and scale. 

During the year 1939-40, the number of traders registered are as 


follows: — 

Buyers and sellers—^Whole year .. 153 

Buyers and sellers—Short periods .. 764 

Buyers alone .. 100 

Sellers alone .. 44 


1061 * 

*yWe South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee Report, 1939-40, p. 16, 
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However, in villages petty traders to evade registration pass as 
growers. 

The brokers, whether they deal in pods or kernels, have to pay as 
licence fee Rs. 10 per year and Rs. 6 per half year. Their duties are 
that they have to enter in a bound note book provided by the committee, 
“the weights of pods or kernels from the seller’s copy of the entries in 
the weighmen’s chitta together with the rate and am ount of money paid 
for the groxmdnut.” They have to furnish weekly returns on each 
Monday in the prescribed form recording the quantity of groundnut 
purchased by each buyer and the name of the weighman. The maximum 
brokerage allowed is six pies per bag of kernels or two pies per bag of 
pods. On receipt of brokerage, they issue a receipt for the amoimt 
received. The South Arcot District has very few brokers. In 1939-40 
only 18 got licensed. 

The rules framed under the Act make the weighman independent 
of both the buyer and the seller. Weighment is allowed to take place 
in the licensed premises if it has to be performed outside the market 
yard. Only licensed weighmen who wear the distinguishing badge 
are allowed to weigh. They pay a licence fee of Rs. 6 per year. For 
shorter periods too the licence is issued. For example the weighman 
can get licence for a week on payment of eight annas or for one month 
if he pays a rupee. Free licences are issued by the committee for those 
who work in the market yards under the supervision of the committee 
and for weighmen employed in the Government depots of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. 

The weighman correctly weighs the produce brought to him and 
enters it in the register supplied to him by the committee for a nominal 
price fixed from time to time. His entry is endorsed by the buyer; and a 
copy of the entry signed by the buyer is also given to the seller. 
W eighm en employed by the registered trader demand no fee for weigh¬ 
ment while others are allowed to charge up to 5 pies per bag of kernels 
or two pies per bag of pods. In order to receive the distinguishing badge, 
the weighman pays Rs. 2, which is refunded when the badge is returned. 
In 1939-40 nearly 592 weighmen took licences, but many escaiied the 
vigilant eye of the committee. 

Besides licensing the traders and regulating the weighment, the 
committee imposes a levy of six pies per bag of kernels and two pies per 
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bag of pods taken from the notified area to a place outside it, con¬ 
sumed locally or landed in the notified area and exported subsequently. 
The levy is imposed on him from whose premises the groimdnut has 
left. When permits are required often, the licencee gets the necessary 
permits after furnishing adequate guarantee to the committee. If eva¬ 
sion is found out, the person from whose premises the produce has left 
is asked to pay. When the groimdnut produce is transported through a 
non-notified mea to another witliout being landed in the notified area, 
it is exempted from such a levy. In cases of doubt, the levy is first col¬ 
lected and later returned on proof of through transport. When oil-mills, 
rotaries, presses and expellers consume groundnut, the levy is made in 
the first week of every month wliich is based on the consumption of 
groundnut of the preceding month. But chekku owners are exempted 
from such a levy and also persons who buy ten seers shelled or fifteen 
seers unshelled groundnut per day. 

No trade allowance except tare is allowed on all spot or ready 
transactions in groundnut. It is 2 lbs. for each single gunny or the actual 
weight of the gunny or of the packing material used. 

We have already seen the constitution of the Disputes sub-commit¬ 
tee and now let us consider the fees paid for such arbitration. The fees 
are charged on the basis of the quantity involved in the dispute and the 
rate of the fees is as follows:— 


(a) For pods*:— Ra. 

(1) Less than 5 bags, free 

(2) Exceeding 5 bags but not exceeding 50 1 

(3) Exceeding 50 bags but not exceeding 500 3 

(4) Exceeding 500 but not exceeding 1,000 4 

(5) Exceeding 1000 bags but not exceeding 5 plus 


annas two for every 100 bags or part thereof in excess of 1000 bags. 


♦Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Conunittee Bye-law, No. 23. 
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(b) For kernels:-^ Rs. 

(1) Not exceeding 25 bags 2 

(2) Exceeding 25 bags but not exceeding 125 5 

(3) Exceeding 125 bags but not exceeding 250 10 

(4) Exceeding 250 bags but not exceeding 500 15 

(5) Ebcceeding 500 15 pliis 


annas foiur for each 50 bags or part thereof in excess of 500 bags. For 
appeal, the fees shall be double the rates fixed in (a) and (b) supra. 

If the disputes are in places outside the market yard, the arbitra¬ 
tors can claim travelling allowances as per M.T.A. Rules in vogue for 
Government servants. The fees are payable in advance by both 
the parties. The arbitrators, or the umpires or the Disputes sub-com¬ 
mittee, as the case may be, are the only persons authorized to decide as 
to whom and in what proportion such amounts are refundable. Deduct¬ 
ing the travelling allowance from the total amount collected as fees, one- 
third of the net amount is credited to the committee’s funds. The balance 
is equally distributed among the arbitrators. If zm umpire is appointed, 
he gets half of the amount remaining after deducting a third from the 
total amount to be credited to the committee’s fund. The rest is equally 
divided among the arbitrators. 

Regarding market intelligence, it is in the formative period. The 
committee at first thought of getting the price quotations directly from 
London. The cost of the service was out of reach of the means of the 
Committee and the Marketing Advisor to the Government of India was 
consulted in the matter. By that time the war broke out in Europe and 
open trading in London was given up. As such, the idea of getting 
foreign prices had to be given up. 

Now the committee has made arrangements with the exporting 
firms in their area and get their buying limits confidentially and publish 
the prices offered by them in the market yards for the sake of the public. 
As regular price data were not available, no market report or bulletin was 
published in the first year of the committee. In order to keep the Pro¬ 
vincial Marketing Officer in touch with the mzirket situation, weekly 
statements are sent to him. These are made available to the registered 
traders also; but as the statements are in English, the traders, who are 
ignorant of the language, do not evince any interest in them. As such, 
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the committee proposes to publish a very simple market report in Tamil 
in course of time. 

In purchasing grotmdnut, generally make certain strict stipulations 
in the contract forms. The Act has as a provision Rule 19-A 
which authorizes the committee to draw up just forms of contract and to 
grade standards of quality. Though the Committee took up this subject 
with all seriousness, it dropped the matter when it came to know that 
already the question was engaging the attention of the Marketing Ad¬ 
visor to the Government of India. However, informal discussions were 
carried on with the local traders and their proposals were communi¬ 
cated to the Provincial Marketing Officer.* 

Marketing yard—its working 

It is proposed to describe here the actual manner in which the 
produce is disposed of. We have already seen that besides market 
yards there are licensed premises. Here let us confine our attention to 
the manner in which the groundnut brought by the cultivator is sold 
in the yard attached to the Superintendent of the Market Committee in 
Cuddalore Old Town. 

The transactions that take place in the yard can be classified into two 
divisions—(1) auction sales and (2) ordinary sales. The market yard 
plays a prominent part in transactions of the former, while transactions 
of the latter type are not infrequent. Ordinary sales are conducted at 
any time, while auction sales are allowed to take place only during sti- 
piilated hoiurs. 

Let us see at first how an auction sale is conducted. As soon as the 
cart laden with the produce arrives at the market yard, the cart is un¬ 
loaded. The load is entered in the register kept for the purpose. The 
name of the seller, his profession and the approximate quanti¬ 
ty by weight are noted therein. The produce is heaped up 
in mounds on the floor. The heaped up produce is mixed 
well in order to assure the buyers that the quality is uni¬ 
form. Unscrupulous sellers place dirt and bad stuff at the 
bottom of the bag while the top will exhibit pucca goods. To root 
out such fraudulent methods, the emptying of the bag is advocated. 
After emptying, each moimd is allotted a number. 

* See Appendix B: For the working of the Committee in 1940. 
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Now, word is sent to the traders and the exporting fimis. They or 
their agents arrive at the yard and inspect the quality of the produce. 
Samples of the lots are taken which arc returned later. After consult^ 
ing their masters, they make a written and signed offer. The offer 
slips are scaled and sent to the yard and the officer in charge of the yard 
takes delivery of them after noting the time of their arrival on the en¬ 
velopes which enclose the slips and drops them into a locked box speci¬ 
ally kept for them in the yard. As the auction sales are done on a secret 
basis, the prices quoted in the slips are kept confidential. Even the 
superintendent of the yard is not aware of the price quoted in the slips, 
'fhese slips are accepted till 3 p.m. on each day. 

When the clock strikes three, the box is opened in the presence of 
the superintendent and the slips are taken out. Then the prices quoted 
in the slips are tabulated showing the highest bidder for each lot. Soon 
the prices are announced before the sellers, who, if willing, dispose of 
their produce. The sale is thus effected. 

At times, the sellers themselves fix the minimum price for 
which they will sell the produce. If the price quoted by the buyers 
were to be below the minimum price of the sellers, the lot is withdrawn 
from sale. 

A sale effected in the above manner is called an auction sale. Be¬ 
sides this, other kinds of sales are in vogue in the market yard. For 
example, when the seller arrives at the yard after three in the evening 
and when he is unable to wait till the next day, he readily negotiates 
with the buyer, if he is found in the yard. When a price is agreed upon 
the produce is weighed and the sale is effected. Here also the buyer and 
the seller sign a form kept for this purpose in the market yard. 

It is a self-evident fact that the auction system has brought immense 
benefit to the ryot. Without the least expense of men and money the 
seller gets the maximum price possible. But the difficulty of reaching 
the yard still deters the growers from using the market yard to the full. 
Consequently we notice the prevalence of other kinds of transactions 
also. 



Section DC 


TRANSPORT CHARGES 

A study of the marketing problem will be incomplete without a 
scrutiny of the railway freights on groimdnut from the hintei’land to the 
ports. Though the produce is brought to the ports in country bullock 
carts and motor lorries, the major portion of it moves from the produc¬ 
ing centres to the ports in railway wagons. But it is unfortunate 
that the reports of the Railway Board have no separate figures for 
groxmdnut. They have included it along with other oil-seeds under 
heavy merchandise. As such there are insurmountable difficulties in 
finding out the trends in the rail-borne trade from these general figures. 
The following figures show the trend in the trade from 1934 to 1938.* 


Year. 

Traffic in Tons. 

Earnings in Rupees 

1934-35 

3,357,500 

2,98,47,900 

35-36 

3,084,400 

2,77,46,300 

36-37 

3,842,100 

3,31,48,200 

37-38 

3,516,200 

3,03,68,100 


Though the traffic has shown a downward trend at intervals, the total 
earnings show a steady increase with a fall in 1937-38. The foregoing 
figures are for the whole of India, but now let us examine the rail-home 
trade in the Madras Province. The following figures clearly point to the 
premier position the groundnut trade occupies among the other oil-seeds. 
The figures are compiled from the “Southern India Commerce.” 


*Vide Figures from the Railway Board Reporta. 
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Rail-home Trdde of Madras Province (in tons). 


Traffic in 1939. 


Month. 

Castor seed 

Groundnut 

Gingelly 


Import 

Export 

Import 

Export 

Import 

Export 

January 

.. 451 

Nil 

5027 

1347 

2439 

1 

February 

.. 1248 

Nil 

3113 

12155 

2808 

4 

March 

.. 1419 

42 

3222 

5854 

1404 

1 

April 

.. 1144 

16 

2794 

4017 

1776 

8 

May 

.. 1176 

18 

108 

5716 

511 

9 

June 

.. 765 

18 

3513 

2145 

528 

Nil 

July 

.. 399 

8 

2114 

2809 

609 

9 

August 

.. 416 

•• 

678 

3258 

748 

1 

September 

.. 1577 

5287 

56 

907 

1329 

16 

October 

.. 2564 

155 

71 

871 

2116 

2 

November 

.. 1109 

5 

4775 

931 

1433 

32 

December 

.. 227 

103 

6520 

15184 

2776 

80 


12498 

5609 

31995 

55200 

18482 

159 



Traffic in 1940. 




January 

.. 2819 

90 

1886 

2494 

1053 

17 

February 

.. 8304 

169 

1730 

7888 

3669 

77 

March 

.. 5414 

104 

2217 

99390 

3272 

74 

April 

.. 4036 

131 

3132 

35707 

1427 

3 

May 

.. 2202 

88 

1960 

6818 

859 

7 

J\me 

.. 4303 

12 

712 

3559 

517 

2 

July 

.. 123 

•• 

803 

•• 

538 

1 


From the above figures it can be said that in 1939, for which com¬ 
plete figures are available, the imports of groundnut into this province 
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was 2*5 times that of castor and 1*75 times that of gingelly. On the export 
side, we see that, in comparison with groimdnut, castor and gingelly pale 
into insignificance. Caster forms only a tenth of the quantity of ground¬ 
nut exports, while gingelly forms only 0*3%, 

As groundnut producing areas are mainly found in the metre gauge 
tract, the traffic on these lines is the heaviest. “The total freight on 
the broad gauge amounted to 1,01,400 tons; on the metre gauge it was 
2,46,300 and on the narrow gauge it was only 9,600 tons.” 

0 

Regarding railway risk, groundnut has been classified and placed in 
the fourth class, the maximum and minimum for that class being 0*62 
and 0 • 166 pie per maund per mile. But when the produce is carried in 
wagon loads of not less than 300 maunds in the broad gauge and not less 
than 160 maunds in the metre and narrow gauges, it is classified 
ss 2A. at railway risk and 2 at owner’s risk. The maxima and minima are 
O'46, 0-42 and 0*109 pie per maund per mile respectively. In the South 
Indian Railway even when the produce is offered in bulk for transport, 
it is classified in the fourth class. Though it falls heavily on the pro¬ 
ducer, it has been contended that the producer could successfully bear 
the burden since this presidency is the premier producing centre for 
groundnuts. On the other hand it can be argued that by a reduced 
rate not only can the pride of the place be retained but also the economic 
prospect.^ of the tract enhanced. 

In South Arcot and the adjoining districts, the produce is sent to the 
ports by rail at railway and not at the owner’s risk. If it is con-- 
trariwise, the rates will be lowered and thus confer a boon on the “pro¬ 
ducer-shipper.” Scheduled rates are non-existent, in the South Indian 
Railway. Though station-to-station rates are quoted, scheduled rates 
will in fact bring great benefits. For stations where station-to-station 
rates are not applicable, ordinary class rates are levied which are higher 
lhan those in the general classification. As such, a small trader from a 
station of secondary importance has to bear heavy rates if he wants to 
book his produce to any other station or port. 

The station-to-station rates are a common feature in the S. I. R. 
Since South Arcot stands foremost in the production of groundnut, rates 
are quoted from and to places in the district. Cuddalore commands the 
major portion of groundnut export trade and, as such, rates are quoted 
from other stations to Cuddalore. 
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Hie following are a few station-to-station rates in the S.IJElailway: * 


Conditions 

of 

carriage. 

From 

To 

Rates per 
maund. 

Remarks. 






W/160 

Anamalai Road 

Cuddalore Jn. 

0-10- 3 


O.R.L. 

(via Dindigul) 

Madras Beach 



do. 

do. 


0-10- 3 


do. 

Ami Road 

Cuddalore 

0- 4-10 


do. 

do. 

Madras Beach 

0-5-0 


do. 

Panruti 

Cuddalore 

0-1-2 

Includes reduced 

do. 

Polnr 

Cuddalore 

0— 4—10 

terminal charge 

W/300 




of 11 pies per 

OJR.L. 

Karur 

Cuddalore 

0-6-4 

maund free of 

W/160 

O.Rli. 

Uiundurpet 

Cuddalore 

0-2-0 

short distance 
charge. 

do. 

Vridcihachalam 

Cuddalore 

0- 1- 6 

Free of short 


distance charge. 


In the above table all the rates are at owner’s risk, while the class 
rate alone is at the railway risk. Bbccepting Karui' to Cuddalore, in all 
the other cases the wagon specification is 160 maunds and the require¬ 
ment is that the loading and unloading is to be done by the pubhc and 
not by the railways. 

Let us now take a few rates for detailed investigation. The station- 
to-station rate from Anamalai Road to Madras as well as for Cuddalore 
IS the same. Regarding Ami to Cuddalore the special rate is 0-4-10 per 
maund per mile, while the class rate comes to 0-5-3. The special rate 
from Ami to Madras, the distance of which is twice the distance from 
Ami to Cuddalore, is 0-5-0. In the class rate it comes to about 0-11-0 
per maund per mile. The two examples clearly indicate that the railway 
authorities intend to tninimise competition in exports between the ports. 

Apart from these rates, periodically new rates are put into force, 
and these are withdrawn after a certain period. A few rates are given 
for comparison on page 80**:— 

*Figures are compiled from IB—S.I.R. Goods Tariff. 

♦•Vide “Road-Rail Transport” by S. R. N. Bhadri Rao, pp. 186-87. 
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Conditions. 

From 

To 

Rate per 
xnaund 

Date of introduction 

W/300 

OJUi. 

Omalur 

Cuddalore 

0-7-6 

20-12-1937. 

W/160 

OJlJi. 

Pennadnm 

Cuddalore 

0-2-6 


do. 

Vellore Cantone-Cuddalore 
ment 

0-5-3 


do. 

do. 

Pondicherry 

0-5-3 


do. 

Krishnagiri 

Cuddalore 

0-7-4 

These rates were with¬ 
drawn as per local 

do. 

Morappur Jn. 

Cuddalore 

0-6-0 

rate advice No. 5 of 
1938. 


These rates are quoted to meet the exigencies of particular situa> 
lions or to help the movement of traffic in bulk. 


While the foregoing rates apply to local booking, station-to>station 
rates are quoted for through traffic. There are three such items in Part 
IB of the South Indian Railway Goods Tariff. They are as follows: — 


Item No. 

From 

To 

Rate per maund 

W/300 

O.R.L. 

Dasampatti 

Madras Via 

Rs. As. Ps. 


1 


Jalarpet. 

0 6 11 

W/160 

O.R.L. 

Dharmapuri 

» 

0 8 8 



Krishnagiri 

99 

0 7 0 

W/300 

O.R.L. 

Samalpatti 

99 

0 6 11 



Tirupattur 

99 

0 6 0 


Groundnut oil is classified in the “C” division under oil together with 
gingelly and castor oil (not otherwise stated). The rate at railway risk 
according to class 2A. is 0*46 pie and at owner’s risk is 0*42 pie 
per maimd per xnile. For safety in transport, the railway authorities 
insist on packing in metallic cases. Like groundnuts, the oil too has 
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station-to-station rates. The requirements regarding handling are the 
same as in the case of groundnut. 

For groundnut oil too there are rates quoted for through traffic. The 
rate per maund on oil booked from Pollachi to Shalimar is Rs. 1-6-0. The 
specification is that it should be packed in tins, sound wooden barrels 
or in sound iron drums. 

These freight rates are high when compared with the 
prices. For example, the rate from Pollachi to Madras, Negapatam or 
Pondicherry is the same rate of 10 annas per maund. “Comparing the 
freight rate with the price per maund, the former forms 14 per cent at 
current prices. These rates refer to local bookings only, but when 
through bookings are considered the percentage will be higher.” Tak¬ 
ing the class rate from Pollachi to Madras which is Re. 1-1-11 and com¬ 
paring it with the highest February price, the incidence will come as high 
as 27^/i %. Though such a comparison is not righ- when station-to-sta- 
tion rate is available, it has to be taken; for station-to-station rate is 
allowed only on certain specific conditions. The station-to-station rate 
is allowed only in cases when the consignment equals minimum wagon 
load. So smaller consignments are subjected to the class rate. More¬ 
over, the present surcharge of 12V^% on all goods traffic ipso facto in¬ 
creases the burden. “It is wrong to charge staple commodities which 
yield the largest returns more than what they can bear, and it is an 
injustice to increase the rates.”* The Acworth Committee even, as early 
as the third decade of this century, has criticized the surcharge. The 
Railway Member laimched the surcharge on the ground that railway 
earnings were going down. But this argument falls to the ground when 
viewed from the economic stand point. To enhance earnings, the feasi¬ 
ble method is to lower the rate. Low freight rates will yield increased 
railway revenues. The surcharge is a bane on the regular trade. 


♦“Road-Rail Transport,” 
page xxix. 

U 


See Introduction by Di\ B. V. Narayanaswamy, 
[81] 
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EXPORT TRADE 

While taking stock of the available supplies of a commodity, it is 
necessary to look to Production first; but the imports of the commodity 
have to be taken into account where they form a considerable bulk of 
the total quantity. In the case of groundnut, this problem is almost non¬ 
existent as the import of groundnut is extremely small. The absence of 
any mention of import trade of groundnut in the Review of the Trade of 
India is sufficient proof of the negligible quantity of the produce that 
comes in annually. But some idea of the same can be had from the Sea¬ 
borne Trade of India and the following table shows the quantity and 
value of the imported produce for a few years. 


Imports of Groundnut 


Year 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Rs. 

1909-10 ^ 

159 


1913-14 5 



1922-23 

2 

872 

1923-24 

15 

3,453 

1924-25 

103 

28,799 

1925-26 

53 

7,513 

1926-27 

18 

5,226 

1927-28 

60 


1928-29 

61 


1929-30 

132 


1930-31 

30 
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Year. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Rs. 

1931-32 

66 

13,765 

1932-33 

5 

1,891 

1933-34 

1 

1,012 

1934-35 

9 

1,764 

1935-36 

1 

683 

1936-37* 

15 

1,981 

1937-38* 

209 

29,670 

1938-39* 

96 

14,229 


The imports have thus ranged from 2 and 1 in 1922-23 and 1935-36 
to 132 and 209 in 1929-30 and 37-38. The imports mainly come from 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, the Dependencies and a 
few other foreign countries. The table below will show the details;— 



22-23. 23-24. 24-25. 25-26. 26-27. 

31-32. 32-33. 

33-34 . 34-35. 

35-36.36-37 

Ceylon 

— 

U 

— 

1 

— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

St. Settlements. 

2 

4 

2 

35 

18 

29 4 

1 4 

1 — 

Burma 

Mauritius and 
Dependencies. 

Other British 

— 

— 

101 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

Possessions 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 1 

— — 

— 15 

Total British 









Possessions 

2 

15 

103 

37 

18 

30 5 

1 4 

1 15 

Java 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 - 

— — 

— — 

Toted foreign 









countries 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— — 

- 5 

— — 

Grand Total 

2 

15 

103 

53 

18 

66 5 

1 9 

1 15 


*btdudes imports from Burma. 
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In 1937-38 Burma sent in 191 tons and 93 in 38-39. In 1937-38 18 tons 
were imported from British Possessions other than Burma thus making 
up a total of 209 and 96 for the two years respectively. The largest 
single consignment for the first five years for which figures are given 
above have come from the Sti'aits Settlements and Mauritius and 
the Dependencies. These small quantities of imported seed are absorb¬ 
ed in the following areas as shown below. Bengal and Burma have 
been the largest importers. 

Shares of Imports between Provinces 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Madras. Burma. 

1922-23 

— 

— 

— 

— 2 

1923-24 

— 

5 

— 

6 4 

1924-25 

101 

— 

— 

— 2 

1925-26 

8 

4 


1 40 

1926-27 

— 

— 

— 

— 18 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Madras. 

Burma. 

1931-32 

— 

36 

— 

— 

30 

1932-33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

1933-34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1934-35 

— 

5 

— 

— 

4 

1935-36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1936-37 

— 

13 

— 

— 

2 

1937-38 

191 

— 

— 

18 

— 

1938-39 

96 

— 

— 

— 

— 


During all these years groundnut was imported into India only 
through the British Ports, and the French Ports did not import any. 


Exports. 

As has been pointed out in a previous section a large portion, 
sometimes as much as three fourths of the total production, is being 
retained for consumption within the country. In spite of this dominant 
tendency .for retaining a great part of the total production, India 
provides nearly two fifths of the groundnut entering international trade. 
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An idea of the percentage of exports to total production can be had from 
the following table compiled from the Review of the Trade of India. 


Percentage of Indian Exports of Groundnut to Total Production. 


Pre-War Average 

.. 35 

1928-29 

.. 28 

War 

.. 12 

1929-30 

.. 29 

Post War „ 

.. 19 

1930-31 

.. 19 

1919-20 

.. 13 

1931-32 

.. 30 

1920-21 

.. 10 

1932-33 

.. 15 

1921-22 

.. 25 

1933-34 

.. 17 

1922-23 

.. 28 

1934-35 

.. 27 

1923-24 

.. 24 

1935-36 

.. 19 

1924-25 

.. 27 

1936-37 

.. 27 

1925-26 

.. 24 

1937-38 

.. 18 

1926-27 

.. 16 

1938-39 

.. 28 

1927-28 

.. 24 




This table makes possible an interesting observation. When a 
graph is drawn with the averages for two year periods, we get a curve 
which shows an up and down wave motion; when the averages are 
struck for four year periods, the graph obtained represents a clear wave 
form. Though the number of observations have been small, one can 
venture to suggest that at the end of the 8th year or thereabout from 
the year of minimum exports, there is a marked tendency to retain or 
hold a larger percentage of total production within the country. 

Variations in exports have been great even after making due allow¬ 
ance for occasional incomplete and unsatisfactory recording of facts. These 
can be explained by factors both external and internal. The increased 
cultivation of groundnut in other lands and their competition with the 
Indian produce in the export markets, the increased uses to which the 
raw produce was being put, the demands from new countries as 
well as the decline in the off-take of some of the customers are some of 
the external factors causing fluctuations. In a country like India, the 
influence of exchange rates is an important factor affecting foreign 
exports. Further, the difficulties of shipping, trade treaties and the rise of 
new devices checking the natural trend of foreign trade have been seri¬ 
ously impeding the natural growth of the export trade at certain times. 
It needs to be added that the internal production, consumption and trend 
of prices, mutually interdependant as they are, also considfirably influ¬ 
ence the export trade of the country. 
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GRAPH SHOWING EXPORTS OF GROUNDNUT 
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A study in detail of the rise and fall of exports of ground¬ 
nut would enable us to trace the factors that have been influencing 
the exports from time to time. The total exports from India can be 
gathered by totalling up the individual exports from the British, French, 
Portugese (Indian) and Kathiawar ports.* In this task one has to face 
the lack of material regarding exports of groundnuts from a few of these 
ports for some years. The figures given below have been made as accu¬ 
rate as possible. 

Groundnul Exported Jrom India in thousand tons. 



Exports from 
Br. Ports. 

All Ports. 

Pre-war average 212 

War average 119 


Post-war 

average 195 


1919-20 

112 


1920-21 

104 


1921-22 

236 


1922-23 

267 


1923-24 

257 


1924-25 

376 

437 

1925-26 

455 

507 

1926-27 

368 

433 

1927-28 

613 

844 

1928-29 

788 

1052 

1929-30 

714 

957 

1930-31 

601 

836 

1931-32 

672 

709 

1932-33 

433 

536 

1933-34 

547 

797 

1934-35 

511 

659 

1935-36 

413 

565 

1936-37 

740 

927 

1937-38 

619 

— 

1938-39 

835 

— 


The table clearly shows the trend towards increase and decrease. 
From 1924-25, a regular increase is noticeable upto a maTtimum of nearly 


. * Vide Appendix: Table DC. 
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1052 thousand tons in 1928-29 with a slight intei^roption in 1926-27. 
Thereafter, there has been a fall which, though gradual at first, reached 
its lowest level in 1932-33. The fall from 1928-29 has been explained as 
“purely a result of the general economic depression.” “The decrease in 
1926-27 has'been attributed to the holding oi supplies in the hope that 
prices which were beginning to fall would recover. Falling prices in the 
year 1932-33 may also account for the magnitude of the drop in exports 
during that year; while the failure of prices to recover apparently led to 
the release of large quantities in 1933-34.” The figures of British Ports, 
which alone ship nearly half of the exports, show the same trend pre-* 
vailing. Indian exports in 1935 were far below that of any year since the 
maximum in 1928-29. Besides the general cause attributed to the fall 
since 1929, the decreasing use of groundnut oil in margarine and soap 
manufacture has also been a cause of the fall in demand for the raw 
product in foreign countries. The year 1937 is peculiar for the 
reason that there was an even distribution of the exports of groundnut 
between the five important countries; all of them viz., United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, France, Germany and Italy, took more or less the same 
quantity of the raw produce, i.e., about 15%. Of these, Italy was the 
heaviest importer with about 18% of eximrts to her credit. 1938 
was the only year of normal exports before the war began to play 
havoc on trade. The effect of the present war on the export trade of 
groundnut will be considered later. 

A word about the total value of oui* exports of groimdnut is neces¬ 
sary. The importance of the groundnut crop from the coxximercial point 
of view can be gauged from the following table which shows the relative 
value of groundnut export trade to total exports in millions of rupees. 
The table has been compiled from “Oil-seeds Survey” of the years 1936, 
1937 and 1938, published by the League of Nations. 


Table showing Relative^ Value of Groundnut Exports to 
Total Exports {Millions of Rupees). 


Year, 

All Domestic 
Produce. 

Groimdnut. 

Percentage. 

1926-30 

3093 

146 

4-7 

(average) 

1931-35 

1500 

74 

4*9 

1936 

1806 

95 

5-3 

1937 

2024 

108 

5-3 
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Thiis the export value of groundnut trade to total trade has increas* 
ed from 4*7% to 5*3%; as such, its importance as a commercial crop can 
be easily appreciated. 

Madras being the largest producer of groundnut with as much as 
3*3 million acres under cultivation, the exports from Madras Presidency 
liave always been very great. The following table compiled from the 
notes of the Review of the Trade of India shows the increasing importance 
gained by Madras in the post-war years. 

Exports from the Madras Presidency. 

Percentage to total exports. 


1930-31 

.. 76 

31-32 

.. 74 

32-33 

.. 81 

33-34 

.. 83 

34-35 

.. 85 

35-36 

.. 81 

36-37 

.. 86 

37-38 

.. 91 

38-39 

.. 92 


With a slight fall in 1935-36, the exports from the ports of the Madras 
Presidency have been steadily increasing. In 1930-31 Madras claimed 
three fourths of total exports, while in 1938-39, her exports were more 
them 9/10 of total exports. The rest of the exports has been made throu^ 
the ports of the Bombay Presidency, and from being the exporter at one 
time of nearly a quarter of total exports, Bombay has slowly declined 
until to-day she shares only one-tenth of the total exports. 

The groimdnut export trade can also be studied from the point of 
view of the share of the French and British ports in the export trade. 
Such a study brings out the fact that the French ports have been gradu¬ 
ally declining in importance, while the British have been steadily gaining 
groimd. This point will be borne out by the following figures:— 
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Percentage of Exports through French Ports. 


1909-10 1 


to 

• average. .. 30 

1913-14 


1924-25 

.. 14 

25-26 

.. 10 

26-27 

.. 15 

27-28 

.. 12 

28-29 

.. 9 

29-30 

.. 12 

30-31 

.. 10 

31-32 

.. 5 

32-33 

.. 5 


The same feature has been noticed in the exports of groundnut 
between Pondicherry and Cuddalore Ports. Pondicherry has been losing 
groimd. This has been taken advantage of by the Cuddalore and Porto 
Novo Ports in the South Arcot district. It is noteworthy that merchants 
from the French territory of Pondicherry come to the Cuddalore port 
for exporting goods; sometimes they are prepared to bind themselves to 
pay such new taxes as the Sales Tax. The deflection of trade from 
Pondicherry can only be explained by the rather complicated new ex¬ 
port and port duties levied at Flrench Ports. 

With an annual average of nearly 66,000 tons in the pre-war quin- 
quennimn and 40,000 tons in the period 1924-28, France has been the 
main market for the exports from French Ports. Even from the exports 
of British Ports^ French off-take held the first place for many years 
till Germany outbeat her for the first time in 1927-28 and 1928-29. For the 
Portuguese Indian Ports, Germany, the Netherlands and Italy were the 
chief consignees during the years 1927-31 with an anniml average of 
55,000, 37,000 and 20,000 tons respectively. The Netherlands provided 
the chief noarket for the export from Kathiawar ports for a long time; 
and the United Kingdom came next. 

France has always been the most important purchaser of 
Indian groundnut exported through British ports in the pre-war as well 
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as the post-war days. The export figure in the pre-war quinquennium can 
be roughly put at 170,000 tons per anniun, but the average rose during 
the period 1924-33 from 20,000 tons to 190,000 tons. Expressed as percent¬ 
ages, the Indian imports rose from 40% in 1922 to about 62% in 1933 of 
the total imports of groundnut into France. The averages indicated in 
the last column of the following table show how the trend towards 
increase continued upto 1933. Since then, French imports have been 
rapidly declining. Expressed in tons, she took only 130,173 and 96 
thousand tons in 1935, 36 and 37 respectively as compared to the peak 
figure of 219 thousand tons in 32-33. 

That the French imports of groundnut have been rapidly declining 
can be well grasped from the following table, compiled from the Review 
of the Trade of India. She has been importing some quantity of un- 
shelled nuts as well as shelled nuts; the quality of shelled nuts imported 
has not been very high. It is said, that she sometimes went in for even 
the ' blades, ’ whose presence is objected to, for instance, by the British 
buyers. 

The table reveals how after reaching the maximum in 1925 the un¬ 
shelled groundnut imported into France has been slowly declining. It 
can be said that to-day the export of unshelled groundnut is insigni¬ 
ficant. Regarding imports of shelled groundnut, the percentage aver¬ 
ages for periods of four years show the trend clearly. The increase is 
visible upto 1933, after which there is a sudden fall from 49’95% to 
27%. 


Imports of Grouvdnut into France in 1000 Quintals. 


Year. 

Unshelled. 

Shelled. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Average for 
4-year 
periods. 

1913 

325 

2442 

58 


1914 

265 

2700 

58 


1922 


1626 

40 


1923 

— 

2315 

50 


1924 

106 

1747 

40 


1925 

118 

1948 

40 

-2*5% 
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Year. 

Unshelled. 

Shelled. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Average for 
4-year 
periods. 

1926 

102 

2060 

42 


1927 

72 

1602 

35 


1928 

33 . 

2680 

49 


1929 

32 

2919 

49 

43-75% 

1930 

46 

2548 

41 


1931 

41 

2462 

40 


1932 

15 

2595 

53 


1933 

7 

3070 

62 

49-% 

1934 

— 

1527 

23 


1935 

— 

1736 

29 


1936 

— 

1990 

29 


1937 

— 

1153 

28 

27-25% 

1938 

— 

2113 

46 



The reason for this is to be found in the imposition of an import 
duty in France. There was no such duty on groundnuts imported 
into Prance previous to the year 1933; but from 11th August 1933, 
groimdnuts “other than those produced in French Colonics and Pro¬ 
tectorates were subjected to a duty of 8 Francs per 100 kilograms 
if undecorticated and 11 grams per 100 kilograms if decorticated.” 
These duties were further raised in 1934. These and other duties 
levied in Prance were meant to subsidise the production of oil-seeds 
in the French Colonies and Protectorates. The bulk of the imports 
of groundnut into France is now secured from her Colonies. She 
has regulated her imports in recent years by the quota system. Since 
July 1934, she has set apart one half of imports for the produce of her 
Colonies. 


Though France has declined much in importance as an importer of 
Indian groundnut, still a greater part of our exports go to her. Analys¬ 
ing the distribution of exports from British ports between various coun¬ 
tries for the three years, 1935, 1936 and 1937, the following results are 
seciured: — 
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DistrihvMon of ExpoHs through British Ports (in percentages)* 



1935 

1936 

1937 

Average for 
3 years. 

United Kingdom 

22-1 

16 

15 

18 

The Netherlands 

17-9 

26 

17 

20 

France 

36-3 

29 

15 

27 

Belgium 

2-3 

4 

6 

4 

Germany 

151 

14 

14 

14 

Italy 

2-7 

6 

18 

9 

Egypt 

0-6 

— 

10 

less than 

3 

Denmark 

— 

1 

•5 

•5 

Other countries 

3-0 

4 

5 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 



Thus France, the Netherlands and United Kingdom occupy the first 
three places respectively and together share about 65% of total exports. 
Germany and Italy come next, sharing more than a fifth and nearly a 
quarter respectively of the total exports. 

The Indian trade in groundnut with the Netherlands has been an inst¬ 
ance of remarkable growth. From 150 tons per annum in the pre-war 
quinquennium her export trade with the Netherlands rose up 40,000 tons 
in 1925-26 and mounted up consistently till it reached 170,000 tons in 
1930-31, which is the maximum she has imported from India during the 
period under review. A feature of the trade with the Netherlands is that a- 
greater part of the exports to that country are not consumed there itself, 
but are rerexported. 

Trade with United Kingdom also experienced a tremendous increase 
during the third decade of the 20th century. From about 2000 tons in the 
pre-war quinquennium, it increased to nearly 5 times in 1925-26. 
Exports to United Kingdom increased without any interruption up to 


♦ Figures from Sea-borne Trade of India are given in the Appendix: Table X. 
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1928-29 when tiiey came to rou^y 53,000 tons; with a fall in the next 
year, it shot up to 78,000 tons in 1931-32. In the next year, there was a 
precipitous fall by nearly 50% in the exports to U.K. and thovigh there 
was a recovery in the next two years, in 1935-36 the exports once again 
fell by about 50% compared to the previous year’s maximiun of 134000 
tons. Though exports have increased since then, they have not yet 
attained the level of 1934-35 which was the peak year for the period 
under review. 

There was a marked improvement in the trade between Germany 
and Italy in the post-war days. Both these countries imported the 
maximum amount in 1928-29. Since then, there has been a fall and they 
touched the lowest figure in 1932-33. While German imports have been 
steadily increasing from 1932-33, Italy’s share decreased very much 
once again in 1935-36. Both the countries imported the maximum 
quantities in 1937-38. From a study of the imports of groundnut by 
these two countries, one is struck by the similarity of the trends bet¬ 
ween them. 

Trade with Belgium and Spain has been to a great extent curtailed, 
owing to Belgium’s preference for French West African produce and 
Spain’s Official Decrees severely restricting the imports of Groundnut 
into Spain from 1926. 

The export trade of Indian groundnut is mostly after decortication. 
Though it is well known that the sending of undecorticated nuts would 
be beneficial to buyers, as it would preserve the quality of the seed, the 
high freight charges of undecorticated nuts compel the Indian mer¬ 
chants to export only decorticated nuts. • It is said that shelled nuts 
occupy only half the space required by unshelled nuts. 

War and Groundnut Trade. 

The present war has seriously affected Indian economy on many 
sides. Indian exports have greatly suffered. While the markets of 
the belligerents have been almost closed, the serious lack of shipping 
space has greatly diminished exports even to non-belligerents. Of the 
many commodities that have suffered because of this war, grotmdnut 
is one and it has lost the greatest share of the total value of our exports to 
European countries. 

On the basis of the figures of 1937, it is seen that Italy and Germany 
have been importing rou^ly a third of our total exports in groimdnut; 
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and together with the' Netherlands, they occupied 50% of our 
total exports. Along with France the exports to these four 
coiintries amounted to 67% of the total exports. In this connec¬ 
tion, we have to note that in the four years previous to the outbreak 
of the war, the average annual purchases of the Netherlands, France, 
Germany and Belgium, amounted to 368 thousand tons. In the year 
immediately preceding the war, they imported from India about 562 
thousand tons. The volume of exports from British ports decreased 
by 50% in the case of the Netherlands and Germany in 1939-40 as compar¬ 
ed with 1938-39. Exports to France have declined in the same period from 
15,000 to 9,900 tons. In the case of Italy, exports from British ports 
declined by about 1500 tons. 'While there has thus been a contraction 
in the case of Continental countries, there has not been a corresponding 
increase in the intakings of the United Kingdom. Between 1938-39 
and 1939-40, an increase of only 1200 tons is noticeable, an increase 
not even sufficient to compensate the loss on account of Italy. The loss 
in value may be estimated from the following figures : * 

Value of Groundnut Exports from India to Europe in 1938-39 
(Figures in Rs. lakhs.) 


Germany 

.. 134 

The Netherlands 

.. 276 

Belgium 

.. 78 

Denmark 

.. 27 

Norway 

12 

Sweden 

1 

France 

.. 178 

Italy 

41 

Czecho-slovakia 

.. 40 

Total 

.. 787 


Thus on the basis of 1938-39, it may seem that India has been depriv¬ 
ed of markets that were consuming nearly 8 crores worth of groxmdnut. 


♦Taken from the Meek-Gregory Report. 
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But we have to consider that their intakings in 1938-39 were “more than 
50% greater than their average for the previous four years, and in mak¬ 
ing an estimate of market lost, a corresponding reduction should really 
be made in the value of figure of Rs. 8 crores given above.” Anyhow it 
cannot be denied that markets that would consume about 5 crores worth 
of groundnut have been lost at present. It was with a view to finding out 
how far U.S.A. may be able to absorb the surplus quantities left in India 
on account of the war, that the Meek Gregory Mission was sent to 

America. Their findings relating to groundnut may be quoted here: — 

« 

“-So far as groundnuts are concerned, the U.S.A. is also a large 

producer and in recent years the government diversion payment pro¬ 
gramme has tended to increase the domestic production of both ground¬ 
nuts and groundnut oil. If the import of groundnuts became large, the 
whole question would probably come up for examination with possible 
unfortxmate reprecussions on India’s large trade in Cashew Kernels. The 
U.S.A. is still capable of a larger domestic production of groundnuts. 
There does not appear, therefore, to be any large alternative market for 
this commodity in the U.S.A.” 
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PRICES 

The price statistics of agricultural commodities maintained by the 
Government is far from satisfactory and this point has been amply illus¬ 
trated in the various marketing reports. The price statistics supplied by 
Governments differ from the trade prices. Moreover, we notice different 
figures are given in different Government reports. Hence great diffi¬ 
culties are encountered in making a detailed study of prices. But in 
the absence of any organised trading especially in groimdnut and the 
regular maintenance of records by private bodies, we have necessarily to 
fall back upon Government price statistics as the last resort. In the 
following pages the prices quoted are taken from the Indian Trade 
Journal unless otherwise stated. 

Before considering the manner in which prices are actually deter¬ 
mined in the markets, it would be worth while to study the trend of 
prices of groundnut. As the quality of nuts produced in different areas 
is different, a single price for the whole of India becomes chimerical and 
an impossibility. The two important producing centres are Madras and 
Bombay of which the former is the more important in as much as 60% 
of the total Indian production comes out of Madras. Further, it was 
seen in the last section that exports from Madras have been slowly gain¬ 
ing ground, with 9/10 of total exports in 1938. Under these circum¬ 
stances the Madras prices need a careful study, as it may be considered 
not only to represent, but control in a more or less reasonable degree 
the price fluctuations with regard to groundnut for the whole of India. 

The following table gives the average annual prices per French 
candy of 500 lbs. The manner in which these prices have been calculat¬ 
ed may be mentioned. The weekly prices as given in the Indian Trade 
Journal are taken and the monthly averages calculated. From these 
monthly prices the aimual average prices are derived. 


13 
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Ycor. 

Price 

2 Yr. averages Year. 

Price 

2 Yr. averages 


. Rs. 



Rs. 


1922 

63*8 


1931 

27-6 

1 .. 31-3 


1932 

351 

1923 

64-9 ) 

.. 64-8 

1933 

24-9 

^ .. 22-9 

1924 

64-7 ( 

1934 

20*9 

1925 

1926 

57*3 ) 
52 0 J 

.. 54-6 

1935 

1936 

35-7 

35*4 

^ .. 35-5* 

1927 

52-8 ) 

.. 53-6 

1937 

33-2 

1 .. 28-9 

1928 

54*4 ( 

1938 

24-7 

1929 

49-5 ) 

.. 42-5 

1939 

27-6 

1 .. 27*2 

1930 

35-6 J 

1940 

26-9 


From the second column of the above table wherein the averages 
for the two-year periods are given, the trend of price changes can be 
understood. Except in the first three years wherein the prices have been 
fairly steady, a tendency for prices to fall is recorded from 1925, when 
it fell from Rs. 64’7 to Rs. 57-3 per candy; Since then, the two-year 
averages indicate a precipitous fall during the periods 1929 and 1930,1931 
and 1932, and 1933 and 1934. The prices in the last period, i.e., 1933 and 
1934, touched the lowest figure of Rs. 20-9 in 1934. In the next year the 
prices shot up by nearly Rs. 15 and remained stationary about that level 
in 1936 also. But once again falling prices made their appearance. 
During the four years from 1937, the lowest figure was recorded in 1938; 
and though there was a slight recovery in px'ices in the two succeeding 
years, the trend of decreasing prices has continued as is evidenced by the 
figures of two-year averages. 

The precipitous fall of prices from 1929 may be explained as the out¬ 
come of the depression, as also of the restriction of imports into Germany 
arising out of her exchange difficulties. The heavy production of whale 
oil resulting in the decline of the demand of grovmdnuts, the general 
increased production of groundnut and other oil-seeds, the decline owing 
to the competition from cheap butter, in the manufacture of margarine, 
for which groundnut oil is most useful, and the decline in fhe demand in 
Europe for oil-cakes,—all these may be added as subsidiary factors, in 
addition to the general considerations cited above, as being partly res- 
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ponsible for the steep decline in prices since 1929. It mi^t be interesting 
to note that it was during this period of declining prices that the exports 
increased very much. The recent fall in the prices may be explained as 
being due to the general decline in commodity prices since 1937, to the 
record production of groundnut in that year and also to the restriction 
of French imports of Indian groundnut to which reference has already 
been made in the last section. In our study of groundnuts the monthly 
changes in prices is as important as the annual average prices. Hie 
following table gives the average prices for every month during certain 
periods. It is possible to infer from such a table whether there is any 
seasonal fluctuation in prices. 


Month. 

1922-25 

1926-29 

1930-33 

1922-38 

January 

590 

50-7 

31-7 

41-9 

February 

60-7 

51-8 

331 

43 

March 

64-5 

52 0 

33-6 

44 

April 

64-3 

51-7 

32-9 

43*8 

May 

64-6 

53 1 

32-1 

44*1 

Jime 

64-3 

53-5 

30-7 

43*7 

Jvily 

64-5 

54-0 

331 

44*6 

August 

650 

530 

320 

44-5 

September 

65-2 

52-9 

29-9 

43*9 

October 

64-6 

54-2 

28-5 

43*5 

November 

610 

501 

26-8 

41*0 

December 

57-1 

491 

25-5 

39*5 


The table reveals that there are not very violent seasonal fluctuations; 
but it would be untrue to deny such fliictuations altogether. Hie 
first arresting factor that is visible from the table is the increase in prices 
from January to March. In some years this increase continues up to 
May also. Generally, from March to October, though there are fluctua¬ 
tions, the prices are fairly steady. From November onwards there is a 
definite trend for prices to fall down, a tendency which continues to the 
next month also. The fall may perhaps be due to the plentiful supplies 
that come to the market during harvest time. 
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The Wor end its e^ect on Prices. 


The effect of war on the prices of groundnut may be studied, as it 
would be of some help in understanding the present plight of the culti¬ 
vators of this crop. The war broke out in September 1939, and the year 
recorded the maximum off-takings by the Continental coxmtries of nearly 
568 thousand lbs. The following table shows the trend of prices month- 
war since January, 1939 to February, 1941. 


Months 

1939 

1940 

January 

24-4 

29-6 

February 

24-5 

29-7 

March 

24-3 

31-2 

April 

24*6 

33-2 

May 

27-8 

32-4 

June 

29-7 

27-8 

July 

28-2 

23-9 

August 

290 

24*1 

September 

28*3 

25-2 

October 

29-8 

24*3 

November 

30-8 

20-9 

December 

30 1 

20-3 


After being steady at about Rs. 24 during the first four months of 
1939, the price showed a definite trend towards increase, which, though 
upset in particular months, continued upto nearly 6 months after the war 
had broken out, recording a rise of nearly Rs. 9 during a period of 16 
months. Thereafter there was a fall far steeper than the rise. From Rs. 33 
in April 1940, it came down to Rs. 20 by the end of the year i.e., within 
8 months the prices had declined by about Rs. 13. The fall continued in 
the present year also coming down as low as Rs. 19-2 in February 1941. 
The seasonal decline in prices that is generally noticeable in November 
and December is not to be found in the year in which the war broke out. 
This feature as well as the increase running up to April 1940 may be ex¬ 
plained as due to the heavy purchases in 1939. Part of the increase in 
prices can be ascribed to the psychological reactions that were visible 
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during the first few months of the war and the consequent general in¬ 
crease in prices during the war period. The subsequent fall in prices 
must be attributed to the war, to the closure of the Continental markets 
owing to the blockade. The fall of France, and the increase in freight and 
insurance charges had their effect in pushing down the Madras prices. 
‘Ihe lack of shipping space which restricted to a certain extent the usual 
imports of the non-belligerents, resulted in intensifying the glut in 
Indian market with consequent undesirable reactions on prices. 

A comparison of Indian prices with those of foreign countries has not 
been attempted as the data necessary for such a comparison is not 
available. Neither in the Agricultural Statistics for British India nor 
in the International Review of Agriculture are prices given for the Con¬ 
tinental markets which are our most important customers. As the cake 
and oil alone are imported by foreign buyers, the little information 
that is available is related to the products of groundnut and not ground¬ 
nut seed itself. But as most of the transactions are done under the con¬ 
tracts of the Incorporated Oil-seeds Association, as in the case of linseed, 
the London prices may be regarded with a fair amount of accuracy as the 
indicator of the prices in the Continental markets. As such, a compari¬ 
son with the prices in the United Kingdom may be of some value. 

That the Madras prices have been closely following the movements 
of London prices may be well understood by reading the following ex¬ 
tract describing the price movements in London.* 

‘Tn 1921 prices were very unsteady, but in subsequent years until 
1928, they showed greater stability with a slight downward trend. 
Thereafter, the decline became more substantial and with an interrup¬ 
tion in the latter part of 1931 and the early part of 1932, due to the sus¬ 
pension of the gold standard, continued down to the early part of 1934. 
The fall which was particularly marked in 1933 continued until March 
1934 when prices fell to an average of £8-5-0 per ton. this being about 
one-half of the average price in March 1932 and the lowest price realised 
until then for groundnuts in the United Kingdom, since groundnut prices 
were recorded. The fall in gold prices was even more severe, the aver¬ 
age prices in March 1934 representing only 40% of March 1932 level. 
There was some recovery after March 1934 and by September sterling 
prices reached £10-15-0 per ton or slightly more than in September 1933.*' 

* Oil-seeds Survey, p. 208. 
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The close relationship existing between Madras prices and London 
prices is also revealed by the following table and the graph on the oppo¬ 
site page. 


Year. 

London prices in £. 

Madras prices in Rs. 

1931 

11-95 

27-6 

1932 

14-9 

35-1 

1933 

10-95 

24-9 

1934 

9-5 

20-9 

1935 

14-3 

35-7 

1936 

14-55 

35-4 

1937 

14-2 

33-2 


We may now turn to the manner in which the prices arc determined 
in the Madras and other mofussil markets. But before considering this 
it is very essential to bear in mind that the whole price structure of 
groundnut in India is under the firm control of the exporting firms who 
are the chief buyers. Generally there is very little of competition 
between them except on rare occasions. 

The exporting firms at Madras are infonned of the daily price 
changes and the quantity they should buy by cable from their Home office. 
The buyers at Madras deduct 5'/o of the price quotation they receive and 
from the balance they arrive at they deduct charges for various items 
such as freight charges, cost of gunnies, shipment, insurance charges; in 
addition to these a particular percentage is charged again towards estab¬ 
lishment. The price secured after making all deductions is then 
announced. When such an announcement is made the quality also is 
stipulated. The price quoted by the exporting firms is always for the 
“pucca” quality. We shall presently see how these firms make the 
deductions for the “katcha” quality they buy. Before that, the exact 
way in which price deductions are made by the exporting firms may be 
noted down.* 

*The following calculation has been made on the basis of rates prevailing 
before the outbreak of the war. 
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Let us suppose that the price (per ton) quoted by the 
exporting firms is equal to 

Freight per ton and 5 per cent deduction 


£11 0 0 
1 12 6 


Balance .. £ 9 7 6 


Value of £9>7-6 on that day’s exchange rate @ Rs. 13-4-0 per 
£=:Rs. 130 per ton. Price of one candy = Rs. 31-0-0. From this 
Rs. 31/- deduct * 

Cost of gunnies ‘ 10 0 

Insurance charges on 3 bags 0 6 0 

Cost of shipment @ 10 as. per candy .. 0 10 0 


Total ..200 


Balance 29 0 0 

From this Rs. 29 a certain percentage is kept towards establishment 
charges. This is how the price is said to be fixed by the shipping firms 
in Madras. The sub-agencies in the mofussil are then advised to ptur- 
chase up to a particular quantity on that price. 

The produce that is bought by the sub-agencies is of the katcha 
quality. Katcha quality means that it is inferior to the quality that is 
shipped, containing a high percentage of blacks together with dust, 
touched, Sunken and damaged seeds. It is only when all these arc 
removed and the goods purified, that they come up to a standard suita¬ 
ble for shipment. As already mentioned, the prices quoted by the ex¬ 
porting firms are for the pucca quality and when they buy katcha they 
are necessarily bound to make deductions for the above mentioned im¬ 
purities. It is in the strictness with which price deductions are made 
that the Indian cultivator is hard hit. The following procedure is usually 
adopted by all the firms in the determination of prices for katcha quality. 

As soon as the bags are received by the sub-agencies, they are stored 
in the store house and only 10% of the number of b^lgs are brought for 
sample weighment. The bags are weighed with the licensed weigh- 
man at Cuddalore because of the stipulations of the Marketing Com¬ 
mittee. After deducting the weight of the gunny, the average weight is 
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calculated which is taken to represent the weight of each bag for the 
consignment as a whole. Out of this 10% weighed, half is taken out 
for sampling, i.e., for finding out the impurity content or ‘refraction’ as it 
is called. Each bag is poured out and the expert feels the amount of 
moisture content and examines if the stuff suffers from bad smell. These 
are instantaneously recorded in a note book. It is necessary to stress 
that these are processes over which the seller has got no control and over 
which the buyer’s word is final. Especially in feeling the moisture 
content there are bound to be large differences of opinion between the 
buyer and the seller but over which the latter har; no voice as the pro¬ 
cess is purely an estimate made by a paid servant of the firm out of ex¬ 
perience, with no chances for verification. When the lot is named and 
the top of each heap flattened, samples are taken with the “Sample 
Swoop,” one from the centre and four from the sides of the flattened 
heaps. When all the samples are drawn out they are sent to the analys¬ 
ing laboratory for analysis by the expert. The whole thing is poured 
on the table mixed well so that even a small quantity taken out of 
it may be a true specimen of the larger quantity to be bought. The 
seeds are spread out on the table and the surface made even. Now a 
small quantity of about a fixed weight of say 1,000 grams is drawn with 
the help of small scoops. There are certain rules as to how these samples 
are to be drawn but they differ from firm to firm. The quantity thus 
obtained is sieved and the powder removed. The sieved nuts are after¬ 
wards given to analysing chitals for finding out dirt such as stones, shells, 
husk, sand and the like. All these impurities go by the name of dirt 
which is mixed with the powder, all of which are weighed and calculated 
for 100 grams. Out of the remaining quantity, 100 grams is given once 
again for analysing chitals for sorting the nuts into damaged, shrivelled, 
touched, nooks, bits, small seeds, etq. When the analysing process is over, 
the various items are separately weighed and their weights sent to the 
inspector. The following illustration of the percentage of impurities 
will be helpful in understanding how the various items are separately 
recorded and price deductions made for them. 


(1) Brown kernels 

.. 39-6 

(5) Small seeds 

.. 3-9 

(2) Nooks 

4-34 

(6) Touched 

.. 2-87 

(3) Bits 

4-1 

(7) Dirt 

.. 2-24 

(4) Damaged 

410 

(8) Shrivelled 

.. 0-64 
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The contract form stipulates the percentage of impurities allowable. 
Deductions in prices will be made as per the clauses of the contract form. 

The relationship between the prices of katcha and the pucca quali¬ 
ties as well as the percentages of the pucca prices paid to sellers of katcha 
goods can be seen from the following two tables. 


, Months. 


Cuddaloret market 
katcha prices. 


Madras prices. 


1940. 


June 

25 

10 

6 

27 

12 

0 

July 

21 

12 

0 

23 

15 

0 

August 

20 

14 

7 

24 

0 

9 

September 

22 

12 

7 

25 

3 

2 

October 

22 

5 

6 

24 

5 

0 

November 

18 

5 

0 

20 

15 

0 

December 

16 

12 

0 

20 

4 

0 


Average Price for Katcha produce as percentage of Pucca quality. 
(Taken for 1st week of certain months of 1940, for a few stations) 


7-9-’40 

5-10-’40 

2-ll-’40. 

7-12-’40. 

4-l-’41. 

Cuddalore 

.. 88 

89 

89 

76 

83 

Tindivanam 

.. 96 

95 

94 

89 

89 

Urukoilur 

.. 94 

94 

90 

76 

83 

Villupviram 

.. 97 

92 

90 

81 

88 

Ulimdurpet 

.. 88 

91 

90 

75 

84 

Vriddhachalam 

.. 87 

92 

92 

78 

84 

Chinna Selam 

.. 91 

95 

. . 

• • 

• • 

Panruti 

.. 92 

89 

• • 

* • 

• • 
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The table brings out the important fact that the katcha goods receive 
a low percentage of pucca prices during the month of December. Hiis 
is explained generally as being due to the bringing of imcleaned stuff to 
the market immediately after the harvest is over. It is possible to infer 
from the same table that when the ryots take some time to cleanse the 
produce and then bring it to the market they are better rewarded. 
The absence of such information for a full year makes it impossible for 
us to find out the best season for the cultivator to dispose of his produce. 
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It has been shown in the section on export trade that nearly as 
mudi as two-thirds of the total production are being retained inside the 
country while the rest is exported in the form of kernels. Since a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the quantity retained is consumed in a raw form, tlfe 
development of the manufacturing industries of this important raw pro¬ 
duce is greatly affected. It may not be an exaggeration to say that oil 
pressing and other allied industries have scarcely made any headway. 
The chief among the reasons for this tardy progress are:—Firstly the 
external demand is for kernels only and this has been the most import¬ 
ant factor standing in the way of the development of manufactiu’ing 
industries. In the south, which is by far the most important groundnut 
producing area, the use of the oil for edible purposes is greatly limited 
by the popularity of cocoanut and gingeUy oils. The use of the cake 
also is greatly restricted because of its cost. Still some quantity of 
oil and cake is being produced in this country and exported as is shown 
by the following figures. 

Export of groundnut oil and cake. 

(1000 tons) 


Ofli Cake2 





0-6 

172 

1931 



1-7 

182 

1932 



2-2 

184 

1933 



4-6 

159 

1934 



1-4 


1935 



2*7 

262 

1936 



4-2 

194 

1937 

, , 


9-9 



1. Vegetable Oils and Oil-seeds, Imperial Economic Committee, 1938. 

2. Statistical Abstract for British India. 
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Even, in the days of a great slump in prices, the oil industry will 
be a profitable concern, unless there be a heavy decline in the demand for 
cake. When crushed, 2% candies of groundnut will yield one candy 
of oil and 1% candies of cake. The cost of crushing in the hand-press 
comes to about Rs. 10, the total cost amounting to Rs. 60 when ground¬ 
nut sells at Rs. 20 per candy. One candy of oil and candies of cake 
fetch Rs. 48 and 16 respectively leaving a clear profit of Rs. 4. This is 
the relationship that may be said to be working out to-day. But on 
ordinary occasions, greater profits can be expected as cake will sell at 
a better price. Because of the war the export of cake has been much 
restricted. Further the export of Madras-made expeller-cake to the 
markets supplied formerly by the interior has caused a glut in the interior 
market pushing its prices so low as to leave a very low margin of profit 
for the oil industry. But for the higher price realised through oil, 
oil extraction would not have been possible today. It may be noted 
that while oil extracted through an expeller sells at a premium over oil 
extracted through a press the expeller-cake is valued less than 
the cake produced by the press, as the latter contains a higher percent¬ 
age of oil. It may be also noted that whereas the cost of extraction for 
the expeller comes to about Rs. 8, it costs as much as Rs. 10 for the 
press. On the whole, extraction through the expeller offers greater profit 
than extraction with the aid of the press, as may be seen from the 
working sheet shown below. 


Cost of 

2 V 2 candies 
of 

nuts 

Labour 

charges. 

Total cost 

Selling price of 

Oil Cake 

Total s.p. 

Net 

profit 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Press: 50+ 

10 

60 

1 candy 
=Rs. 48+ 

1% candies cake 
Rs. 16 

64 

4 

Expeller: 50+ 

8 

58 

VAq candies 
=Rs. 53+ 

do. Rs. 11 

64 

6 


Oil is extracted in a variety of ways, from the most antiquated to 
the most modem. Oil extraction by ‘chekku’ is the common mode adopt- 
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ed in villages all over the country. In towns and urban areas the press 
as well as the expeller are used. The plates in this book show the 
chekku, parts of the press and important sections of the expeller. The 
press requires much manual labour while the expeller is power driven. 

While some progress has been made in the direction of improving 
the extraction of oil to satisfy the local as well as the limited foreign de> 
mand, the refining of vegetable oil is scarcely known in India. If oil is to 
be useful for industrial purposes, refining is very essential. 

There are many promising outlets for the manufacture of groimd- 
nut oil of all grades. Besides being an illuminant and a lubricant, il 
is also greatly used in the soap-making and paint industries. If the oil 
is hardened into a solid or semi-solid state, there will be a large outlet 
for it in the textile industry as it can replace tallow now 
used in that industry. It has been recently found out that 
vegetable oils along with mineral oils make excellent compoimd 
lubricants. There is also a new demand for groundnut oil in the manu¬ 
facture of ghee and butter substitutes. The manufacture of margarine 
which has not been attempted so far in India offers another scope for an 
industrial adventure. Refined and deodorised groundnut oil is also used 
for cooking. It has to be admitted that the use of groundnut oil for soap 
manvifacture is limited as it yields only soft soaps while the case for 
glycerine extraction offers a lucrative avenue of industrial activity. 
Next to the cocoanut oil, groimdnut oil contains the largest percentage of 
glycerine. For sometime there was a somewhat crude glycerine plant 
attached to the Kerala Soap Institute working at full capacity during 
the last war. But the high cost of evaporating oil and the fall in the price 
of glycerine in later years sealed the fate of the plant. At present there 
is a considerable demand for glycerine, and already some premier oil 
concerns have started working glycerine plants for the extraction of crude 
as well as the distilled qualities. The Tata Oil Mills in Cochin have 
succeeded in the operation of their glycerine plant and it is said that they 
are contemplating some expansion. In Mysore also the Government 
Soap factory has established one. The wide scope that this industry 
offers seems to have been fully understood in Calcutta where there is 
a perceptibly brisk activity in starting new ventures. Full advantage 
may be taken of the fact that cordite factories with their demand for this 
product would be regular customers. 

Medically vitaminized grotmdnut oil containing vitamins A and D 
is recommended as a substitute for cod-liver oil. 
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The use of groundnut meal with oil content of 5 to 8 per cent has 
been advocated as a substitute for wheat flour in the manufacture of 
bread and biscuits. Of all the known oil-cakes, the groimdnut cake 
serves as an excellent cattle food, as it contains the highest amount of 
proteins. Moreover, these proteins arc more easily digested than those 
of other cakes. “The cakes from non-decorticated nuts contain 5*35 
per cent of Nitrogen and 0*9 per cent of phosphoric acid; cakes from de¬ 
corticated nuts contain 7-9 per cent of nitrogen and 1-35 per cent of 
phosphoric acid.” The cakes from damaged and mouldy nuts are used 
as manure. 

From the husk of the groundnut can be prepared Furfuraldehyde, 
which is utilized in the synthesis of carbohydrates. Besides, the car¬ 
bonized husk may bo used in the manufacture of activated carbon. 

In view of these uses to which the groundnut products can be put, 
is it not pertinant to ask why the oil and allied industries should not be 
started especially at a time when the “surplus commodity” makes the 
raw produce available at a cheap rate? 
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CONCLUSION 

The effect of the present war on the Indian groundnut trade has 
been dealt with at some length in the sections on export trade and prices. 
It was shown how the Continental markets have a major share in the 
export trade of Indian groundnut and how in the year in which the wa^; 
broke out, there was an extraordinary demand in the, off-takings of 
Continental countries. These together with other causes resulted in an 
increase in prices in the first few months of the war. The aim of the 
present section is to examine the effects of all these factors and to assess 
the usefulness and practicability of the schemes that have been suggested 
to solve the difficulties caused to the trade. 

With the expansion of the trade in 1938-39 and the increase in prices 
running up to the first quarter of the next year, the impact of the war 
on groundnut trade was great enough to exercise some influence in the 
cultivation of the next year’s crop. In Madras alone the area under cul¬ 
tivation of groxmdnut increased from 2,863,200 acres to 3,142,000 acres 
for 1940, according to the latest forecast issued by the Government of 
Madras. In the natural course of events, the increased production of the 
crop should have gone to all the markets that were importing groundnut 
in the previous year; but the tightening of the blockade, the fall of France, 
the lack of shipping space and many other facts, which need no repeti¬ 
tion, all changed the complexion of the war so much, that the trade 
was threatened with serious repercussions. The decline in the foreign 
demand resulted in pushing prices down; and this tendency was greatly 
accelerated by the anxiety of those merchants, who had stored some 
goods in expectation of better prices, to dispose of the stock and thereby 
prevent themselves from utter ruin. Prices began to swing down; and 
from Rs. 33 in May it descended by steep gradations to Rs. 20 in Nov¬ 
ember and December when the heavy production of the increased acre¬ 
age made itself felt. Thus one disaster following close on the heels 
of another, resulted in a serious glut in the Indian market, tend¬ 
ing to force prices down to the rock bottom level of Rs. 20 in December, 
1940. Exporting firms felt the serious shrinkage in markets and lack of 
sufficient shipping space; merchants found the demand quite unattract- 
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ive; and the cultivators had to face the difficulty of securing prices that 
would compensate the cost bf cultivation, for while the cost of cultivation 
was Rs. 20 for even an unirrigated crop, they received a price about 
Rs. 16 only incurring a loss of about Rs. 4 per acre. 

I 

This serious situation could have been averted to some extent if 
groimdnut could be stored in suitable warehouses. But groimdnut 
cannot be stored for a long time in kernels without serious loss to quality 
and quantity; and secondly there was no warehousing system worth 
the name. 

It was imder such circumstances that the Government of India be¬ 
came conscious of the seriousness of the sitiiation and tried their best to 
avert the catastrophe. Quickly realising the situation, they sought the 
help of the various Chambers of Commerce in the country with a view to 
devising possible remedial measures to deal with the problem of ‘sur¬ 
plus commodities.’ The Economic Ad\aser to the Govemmeftt of India 
also toured important producing centres with a view to getting first¬ 
hand knowledge of the situation. 

Dr. T. E. Gregory, the Economic Adviser, came to the conclusion that 
the remedy equal to the malady was the adoption of a policy of restrict¬ 
ing the cultivation of groundnut crop; but even if the scheme had been 
put into force, it would have required all the power in the hands of the 
Government to push it through and, even then, success would have been 
doubtful. 

The Indian agriculturist is strongly conservative in outlook with no 
desire to deviate from the methods and vocations handed down to him 
by generations of his fore-fathers and unwilling at the risk of some 
loss to break open new ground. That this is not an exaggeration may 
be imderstood from his hesitation to benefit even by the advanced 
methods of cultivation and manuring propaganda of the agricultiural 
department. Any attempt to make him change his ways in preference to 
modem methods, is foredoomed to faflvire. 

Again it is not all cultivators that could abandon the crop. Even in 
the small survey conducted by us we came across a number of agricul¬ 
turists with a very small acreage devoted to the cultivation of ground¬ 
nut. For them life was dependent on its cultivation. A j^t scheme of 
restrictionism should have provided for exemption of such people and 
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if exemptions are granted on the various scores of financial inability, 
soil and climatic conditions and other factors enumerated above, the 
scheme will defeat its own aim. 

There was again the possibility that agriculturists would not respect 
the scheme. For aiming as it does at an increase in prices, if the restric¬ 
tion scheme had been successful, the increased price would itself be a 
temptation for the illiterate agriculturist to take to groundnut. Under 
such circumstances unless the scheme is enforced with penal measures, 
its success is highly problematical; but penal measures are not advisable. 

The Delhi conference wherein the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and those of the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Hyderabad, met to consider the groundnut situation and device suitable 
remedies for the difficulties, happily came to the conclusion that it was 
not practicable to enforce the restriction of output by 
compulsion, although it favoured the policy of carrying on propaganda 
directed towards such restriction. The conference was of the view that 
the low prices prevalent would themselves act as an effective deterrent. 
Though the Delhi conference did not approve of the direct policy of 
restrictionism, the Government evolved a modest but careful plan of 
restrictionism which suffers in a greater or lesser measure from all the 
defects and difficulties of the original proposal. This new proposal was 
the outcome of an anomalous situation that arise in the meantime. 

In view of the fact that a greater number of foreign 
markets had been shut out on account of the war, 
and out of S 3 nnpathy with the demands of the Indian 
groimdnut trade, it was decided that the British Ministry 
should undertake to buy substantial quantities of the supplies available 
in the market at a certain minimum price either as oil or as kernels or 
as unshelled seeds. The Government of India were able to fix the mini¬ 
mum price at £10 per ton with the Food Ministry from September last 
and thus were able to satisfy, partially at least, the claims of the Indian 
groundnut trade. But the purchases made by the Ministry of Food were 
of such a small quantity, that they did not effectively relieve the glut 
in the Indian market. With the coming of the new crop, prices went 
down so low that there was a large difference in the price prevailing in 
the internal market and the guaranteed price received by the shippers. 
The ‘katcha’ quality was sold for about Rs. 16 whereas the shipping 
firms were receiving about Rs. 27 for the ‘ pucca ’ exported. Even allow- 
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ing for the difference in quotation as to quality, a sum of Rs. 3 or 4, 
still a huge profit is oaade by the exporting firms. Thus, in spite of the 
aim of the Food Ministry to help him, the Indian agricultiurist has not 
been benefitted; for if aUowances are made for railway freight, handling 
charges, market dues, decorticating expeif^es, interest, commission and so 
on, he ultimately receives only Rs. 12 to Rs. 13 per candy. On the other 
hand, it was the organised middlemen, viz., exporters who exploited the 
situation. 

The Government of India, which observed this anomalous condition 
prevailing, thought of a way to get over the awkward situation and put 
forward a scheme of rebates. It was proposed to collect from shippers 
selling to the British Ministry of Food at the contract prices, 15s. to 20s. 
according to the port from which the export was made, and to dispose 
of the fund so collected amongst the agriculturists. The Government’s 
decision to pay growers was sound on principle; for even if they had 
insisted upon the exporting firms paying the prices that the Food Ministry 
had fixed, on account of the fact that the ofi-takings were only very 
small compared to total output, “the result would have been in effect 
nothing but an unfair and fortuitous advantage to a small body of growers 
over the greater number of their brother producers whose product pass¬ 
ed into the market for local consumption.” 

Even this scheme of subsidy would not be an effective remedy for 
overproduction, unless it is related to some measure of restriction of 
cultivation. Hence, it was suggested that the fund made available as 
rebates, supplemented by contributions from interested Provinces and 
States should be utilised to compensate such producers as are willing 
to submit to restriction. 

The scheme of subsidy may have the approval of a certain section of 
cultivators from the broader point of view of benefit to the 
coimtry; but one caxmot feel happy over it. It is oxu: earnest 
opinion that any policy of restrictionism is quite unsuited to a country 
like ours where the per capita income is lamentably low. The way to 
prosperity is not by reducing the total production of goods but by devis¬ 
ing means of increasing and utilizing them in all possible ways. 

There are only two ways out of this problem, the one being the re¬ 
sort to alternate crops and the other the utilisation of the surplus goods 
internally. There are, however, difSculties in raising alternate crops. 
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Apart from the conservatism of the cultivator, the soil itself seems greatly 
to hinder the growth of alternate crofMS. Certsiin soils are fit only for 
the cultivation of certain crops and such soils caimot be fruitfully turned 
to other uses. The soil required for the cultivation of groundnut is of 
such a natiure that it is hardly* suited to anything except a restricted 
number of other commercial crops, such as jowar and cotton. In 
Cuddalore, where many of the cultivators have been willing to change 
over for Cambodia cotton for a long time past, farmers have expressed 
the view that the soil has been causing some difficulties. 

Even if this difficulty is overcome in suitable ways, it will 
not improve the situation. For “ this is a time when alm ost, 
all crops are in the same unhappy position of requiring to find a buyer; 
and it is hard to devise an entirely new crop which can replace an 
existing crop to any extent whatsoever and fetch a return which is 
satisfactory. On the other hand, if it is only adjustment of present 
crops, if groimdnut is replaced by millet, or cotton is replaced by tobacco 
and so on, it would only convert a groimdnut problem into a tobacco 
problem and there can be no effectual relief to the country 
as a whole.”* 
tif- 

Thus the easiest and the best way of utilising surplus commodities 
is to increase the internal demand. And this can be done either by 
increasing the consumption of the raw commodity as such or by con¬ 
verting the surplus into manufactured products. The latter is the 
more desirable comse as it would open out a large field of industrial 
activity and also establish a consumer for the Indian produce near at 
hand. A failure to solve this problem this way would indicate only a 
failure to understand the way to national progress. It cannot be denied 
that India can never see a more opportune moment for developing her 
industries than the present one. To miss this time is to miss a golden 
opportunity. The ways in which groundnut could be utilised for other 
purposes have been dealt with in the section on finished products and 
hence need not be repeated here. 

A few other problems of groundnut trade not solely due to war 
but greatly re^onsible for the prosperity of the cultivator as well as 
for the Indian traders, may be emphasised here. Traders 
complain that the refraction analysis is strict and there is much dis- 

* Southern India Chamber of Commerce reply to Government communication, 
Dec. 1940, p. 342. 
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parity between the pei;centage of irefraction enjoyed by exporting firms 
in the foreign markets and the percentage allowed to Indian merchants. 
There is also another cry that while the Bombay agencies of the expor¬ 
ting firms allow a greater percentage of refraction, the agencies in 
Soutli India do not show the same consideration; and the disparity in 
the percentage of refraction allowed gives rise to a deflection of trade. 
Regarding the first disparity, it is said that while the exporting firms 
enjoy nearly 4% of refraction with the Continental and foreign 
buyers, they extend only 2’/o of refraction to Indian traders. 
Though it cannot be ascertained how far this representation 
is true, it is needless to stress that the refraction basis 
needs to be carefully revised in view of a similar disparity 
known to be prevalent in the linseed trade according to the 
Marketing Report of Linseed. Further, the contract forms used are 
so one-sided that they call for the earliest revision. The necessity to 
carry these reforms are urgent and essential, for it is only when the 
conditions of the traders are bettered they may be able to pass on 
any benefit to millions of agriculturists now engaged in the cultivation 
of the crop. 

Even regarding the analysing process itself, various reforms have 
to be carried out. Much ill-will prevails between the sellers and 
buyers regarding the honesty of the process carried by the latter. The 
way out of it consists in entrusting the work to an impartial board. 
This can be achieved by the Government employing a Marketing 
Analyst in every centre imder the auspices of the Marketing Committee 
functioning there, and making his decision binding on both parties. 
If this is not possible the traders of each area may be organised by 
the Marketing Committee and made to establish a parallel analysing 
laboratory like the one maintained by the exporting firm so that the sam¬ 
ples may be analysed here also. Then they could insist on the buyer 
accepting the average percentage of the two analyses. This woiild be 
a fair method and can be easily achieved by the Marketing Com¬ 
mittee. The Marketing Committee should never forget that it is as 
much their duty to be of service to the traders as they are to the agri¬ 
culturist, for it is then only, as we said before, that lasting benefit can 
be conferred on the agriculturist. 

It is noteworthy that there are not any Indian exporting firms 
in Cuddalore. Hence, the foreign exporting firms exercise a 
monopolistic control. The difficulties of starting an Indian con- 
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cem are tremendovis; not only has the new concern to face the terrific 
competition of the established ones, but it has necessarily to be a 
small one in the beginning and will accordingly be unable to deal 
directly with the more than 40 countries to which the produce from 
Cuddalore is exported. To remedy the present situation, we would 
suggest the starting of a co-operative sellers’ organisation, somewhat 
like the now defunct Central Sales Society, and make the exporting 
firms accept the society as their agent in that area. In that case, much 
of the profit now going to the foreign firms in the way of refraction and 
direct reduction in prices, can be made to reach the poor peasant. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the problem of the cultivation, mar> 
keting and utilization of grovmdnut bristles with many difficulties; and 
these difficulties have been critically accentuated by the war. But it 
should be conceded that the Commerce Department of the Government 
of India have been earnestly attempting to bring relief to the 
cultivator as much as possible. Presiding over the Export 
Advisory Coimcil on May 14, 1941, the Commerce Member to 
the Government of India, announced that His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment has consented to credit to the Indian Government a 
fund equivalent to £ 100,000 being the difference between the contract 
price and the actual price of groundnut during the period from January 
12th to the end of April, 1941. However, it may be said that there is 
need for a more comprehensive plan to offer adequate facilities to growers 
to introduce alternate crops and enable them to get a fair-price for their 
produce, to provide improved marketing facilities and lastly to give 
ample scope for the development of such industries as will help to absorb 
the raw product. 
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APPENDIX A 
Table 1 

Estimated AcreaKe of Groundnut in the Principal Producing Countries 

(Millions of acres) 
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Table n 

Area under Groundnut crop cultivated in each Province 
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Table 111 

Acrea^ under Groundnut in the Madras Presidency 

(Compiled from Season and Crop Report) 
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Table III—Continued 
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Table IV 

Percental of Area under Groundnut to the Total Area Sown (In Madras Presidency) 
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Estimated Production of Groundnut in the Principal producing 

'(undecorticated, in millions of tons) 
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(b) siTbe low out-turn is due to the crops being sown in dry lands. 

(c) sNot available. 

*Vid« " Estimate of Acreage and Yield of Crops," 1938*29. 
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Yield per acre of Groundnut in each province* (nats in shell in lbs.) 
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Warehouses (Progress Statement) 
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The above table clearly recounts to the work done by the Warehouses. 


Table IX 

Total Exports of Groundnut from all ports in India (In Thousand Tons) 
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Table X 

Distribution of Exports of Groundnut—Foreign countries 
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Table X— Continued 

Dutribution of Exports of Groundnut-Foreign countries 
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Table X—Continued 

Exports of Groundnut—British Empire 
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APPENDIX B 


Abstract of the Report of the Administration of the South Arcot 

Groundnut Market Committee, Cuddalore, for the year ending 

1940. 

A study of the seasonal rainfall is an important factor in the culti¬ 
vation of the crop. According to the report, the rainfall during the year 
imder review was heavy but not evenly distributed. Scanty showdrs 
in summer delayed the preparation of land for cultivation, and a heavy 
downpour in November and December flooded the fields and also damag¬ 
ed the crop by delaying the harvest. The quantity of blacks showed an 
increase while the yield per acre declined. Thus an uneven distribution 
of rain adversely aflects not only the production of the crop but the 
quality of the produce. 

In 1940, the area under groimdnut in the Madras Presidency is 
estimated at 3,820,000 acres, indicating an increase of 5*6% over the 
former year’s acreage. During the same period. South Arcot had 375,000 
acres under groundnut, which is nearly 9'8% of the total area devoted to 
this crop in the Presidency. In 1939, this area was 400,100 acres. The 
1940 figure shows accordingly a decrease of 6*3%. The year’s yield per 
acre is also said to be only 70% of the normal yield. This lower yield has 
been attributed to the uncertain climatic conditions of the year under 
review. 

Discussing the position of the trade in the district, it has been observ¬ 
ed that out of the total arrivals in all markets in the district which 
amounted to €4,500 tons of kernels, the exporters purchased 90% and 
the local press-owners and oil-crushers consumed 7*7%. About 14,000 
tons have been estimated to be reserved as seed and the con- 
siimption of the nuts as food is nearly 1000 tons. Exports by sea have 
come to nearly 79,211 tons of kernels while 6,801 tons have moved to 
Madras and other places through inland traffic. For future sale the ryots 
have stored 7,000 tons and the exporting firms had on hand 16,806 tons 
at the close of the year. The figures cannot be taken as accurate, for 
exact information regarding the retention of the produce in the villages 
for future sale and for use as seeds, for food or for crushing by local 
chekkus, etc., is not forthcoming. 
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As regards prices, it was seen that in the beginning of 1940, the prices 
per candy was Rs. 30-3-0. But by the end of January, it fell to Rs. 20-3-0 
owing to a decrease in demand. There was no change in February and 
the price went up in March owing to a new but limited demand from 
exporters and remained at Rs. 34-7-0 till the end of April. But soon the 
downward trend set in. The closure of foreign markets affected ex¬ 
ports seriously and the price went as low as Rs. 22-12-0 in August. Ex¬ 
cept for a slight rise in September, the downward trend of the price con¬ 
tinued owing to a glut in the market resulting from restricted exports and. 
the arrival of fresh stocks for sale. In November and December the 
price was Rs. 19-3-0. Concerning the future of the price of groundnut, 
the Committee observe: — 

" It is practically impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty 
the future of groundnut prices under the present international situation 
and the outlook continues to be obscure owing to the closure of Conti¬ 
nental markets and the consequent falling off in export demand.” 

To increase the number of regulated markets, the Committee re¬ 
cently opened a market yard at Villupuram. This brings the number 
of such markets in the district to six. A comparative statement of the 
total quantity of groundnuts dealt within the market yards is given 
below:— 


Markets. 

No. of 
premises 
doing 
business. 

Arrivals in 1940. 

Market Market. 

Centre yard 

(Tons). (Tons). 

Percentage. 

Cuddalore 

21 

10,275 

495 

4*8 

Ulundurpet 

13 

8,800 

938 

10-7 

Vriddhachalam 

17 

8,950 


5-8 

■Rrukoilur 

20 

7,000 


10 1 

Villupiuam 

8 

19,500 

760 

4-0 

Tindivanam 

30 

10,000 

766 

7-7 


The arrivals at the market yard were satisfactory; but they would 
have been better if imhealthy competition from certain interested quar¬ 
ters and the antagonistic attitude of some of the traders could have been 
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avoided. It is hoped that in subsequent years, the arrivals at the mar¬ 
ket yards will greatly increase, as the cultivators have already begun to 
understand the efficacy of the regulated market, 

The petty traders found the license fees to be heavy and made a re¬ 
presentation to this effect to the Committee. The licence fees have now 
been reduced. The following figures show the number of licences and 
registrations issued by the Market Commitee: — 


Licences: 1940 

Licences [under section 4 (1) J .. 1614 

Weighment .. 767 

Brokers .. IT 

Registrations: 

Buyers and sellers .. 2380 

Buyers alone .. 42 

Sellers alone .. 8 

Authorisations issued .. 928 


Malpractices in weights and measures prevail in villages; but it has 
been found difficult to check them as few who complained came forward 
with proofs. Whenever excess commissions were levied by the traders 
and brought to the purview of the Committee, the traders were 
asked to return the excess amount to the parties concerned. 
The weighmen were all severely warned when cases of incorrect weigh- 
ments were found or reported. Many petty traders in the villages who 
were avoiding registration were found out and compelled to register 
themselves as traders. 

Lastly, the Committee which has the power to revise contract forms 
under Rule 19 (A), have constituted a sub-committee to study the 
matter and evolve a suitable contract form. Suggestions from interested 
parties have been invited. The question is now on the anvil of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Committee hope for better progress in the years to come and 
they believe that such difficulties as are felt at present in their working 
are usual to similar services in their initial stages. 
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Qxiestionnaire 

1. What is the average yield per acre in different districts of the 

Presidency for a period of 20 years, i.e., from 1919 to 1940 ? 

2. How much of total production of the Presidency is being re¬ 

tained in the villages and for what purposes ? 

3. How much of total production is being pressed 

(1) by Village Chekkus (ghanis), 

(2) by Presses; 

(3) by Expellers. 

4. To which foreign markets do our ports export from 1920 ? 

5. Is there any import of groundnut into the Presidency from 

outside areas ? Mention their quantity in respect of years 
from 1920 onwards. 

(b) Why is it imported? Give reasons. 

(c) What happens to this imported quantity? 

6. Is any groundnut oil imported ? Why ? 

7. Is there any import of cake ? Why ? • 

Quality. 

8. What are the varieties of groundnut grown and in what areas ? 

9. (o) Which kind yields maximum oil ? 

(b) What is the average yield and total production of each 
variety ? 


Prices. 

1. Is there any provision for market intelligence ? 

2. Record the Port prices and market prices of Cuddalore and 

Madras from 1919-41. 
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3. Ptices of London Market, German, Marseilles and other Con¬ 

tinental markets. 

4. Get contract forms—^fbced and unfixed—^from branches of Ralli, 

Luois Dres^s, East Asiatic and other exporting firms 
dealing in groundnut. 

5. What is the percentage of refraction prevalent in branch 

agencies of the same firms in Bombay? If possible give the 
contract forms. * 

f 

6. What is the percentage of refraction allowed by the Home 

Office to the buying agencies of the above firms ? 

7. What are the reasons you attribute for seasonal variations in 

prices ? 

8. Give an idea of file cost of cultivation of an acre of Groundnut 

in the important growing centres of this Presidency, viz., 
South Arcot, North Arcot and Guntur under the following 
heads for the irrigated as well as rain-fed crops* 

Preliminary cultivation 
Number of ploughing, at what rate? 

Manures and manuring 

Number of cart loads of what manure and at what rate ? (in- 
duding cart hire.) 

Charges for spreading the manure. 

Seed and sowing. 

Number of measures of pods at what cost? 

Dibbling the seeds at so many coolies at what rate ? 

After cultivation 

Number of hoeings and weedings, by how many coolies and 
at what rate ? 
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Irrigation 

Number of irrigatioDs and cost of each. 

*NP .—Groundnut is sown as a mixed crop, say how much 
of the cost under each item should be allotted to 
Groundnut ? 

Charges after, harvesting 

i). Cost of winnowing of a bag of Groundnut or the produce of 
one acre approximately. 

10. Assembling: What percentage of total produce of the Presi¬ 

dency brought to the market 

(a) by cvdtivators; 

(b) by village merchants and money-lenders; 

(c) by wholesale dealers; 

(d) by crushers’ buying agents ; 

(e) by producers’ co-operative societies ; 

(f) by Marketing Committees. 

11. Markets: If there are any markets, e.g. shandies, an idea of 

the market practices and charges collected in various 
markets under the following heads: — 

(a) Taxes and tolls; 

(b) Commission and brokerage; 

(c) Handling charges; 

(d) Charges for other services; 

(e) Charities: 

(f) Quality and weight allowances; 

(p) Miscellaneous. 

12. 1. What are the impediments in the way of grading and 

standardization ? 

2. Is there any discrimination in reulway rates so as to favour 
exports instead of favouring internal consumption ? 

3. What is the effect of storage on quality ? 
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4. How many crushing establishments exbt in this Presi¬ 
dency :— 

Chekkus, Presses and Expellers. 

5. What is the cost of crushing a unit of Groimdnut per each 
method ? 

6. Is there any difference in quality of the oil obtained by 
the difEerent methods ? 

7. What are the uses of the oil ? 

8. To which places is this oil exported ? 

9. What is the quantity of oil exported from 1920 onwards ? 

10. Mention the price of oil from 1920 onwards. 

11. Is there any adulteration of the Groundnut oil ? 

12. How is it adulterated ? 

13. What is the total production of oil ? 

Cake. 

1. What is the total export of cake ? ' 

2. What are its uses internally ? 

3. Is there any difference in the price of cake produced by 
chekkus, and expellers? 

4. If it be so, mention the prices. 

5. What is the railway freight for oil and cake ? 

13. Weights and measures. 

What are the weights used ? 

Are they checked? 
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